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Here's a new “3 R's” your clients are always 
pleased to learn about—“‘3 R's” that will teach 
them valuable lessons about lasting beauty and 
economy in school interiors. 


The subject is not complicated. You simply 
insist on these “*3 R's” when you're choosing tile: 


Radiant: beauty-bright Color-Balanced Suntile 
makes it wonderfully easy to achieve the exact 
color effects desired for every part of the school. 
There’s a rainbow’s range of harmonious colors 
to choose from—radiant colors, soft, subdued 
colors, colors that improve lighting and aid 
vision, colors you can get only with Suntile. 


Rugged: hard wearing Suntile gives you walls 
and floors with a fadeless, stainless finish. You 
can put Suntile in classrooms, corridors, cafe- 
terias—any place where there’s heavy traffic and 
hard wear. A stroke of a damp ‘loth is all the 
maintenance required to keep it clean. 


Real clays: this is the reason for Suntile’s 
beauty and durability. These qualities are fred 
in... permanently. 


Suntile carries this quality right through to the 
guaranteed installation, too. Every job is per- 
formed by an Authorized Suntile Dealer, a 
craftsman who's been specially trained to give 
you those “3 R's” every time. He can be a big 
help to you in planning almost any kind of 
interior. Why not call on him now? See your 
classified telephone directory, or write us for 
his name. We shall be happy to serve you. 


schools public buildings 
hospitals industrial plants 
stores residences 








GET THIS EXCITING NEW COLOR PALETTE FOLDER! 


Created under the direction of Faber Birren, leading color authority. 22 attrac- 
tive wall colors, 27 beautiful shades of unglazed ceramic mosaic tile, 10 unique 
Suntile Camargo colors. All selected to give you a wide range of effective color 
treatments for walls and floors. Write today for your FREE copy, or see our 
Sweet's Catalog. Dept. AF10, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


WAREHOUSES 


The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama St. 941 N. Citrus Ave. 
San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 38, California 








SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH e-« BETTER TILE BETTER INSTALLATION 
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COMPLETE WOOD WINDOW UNITS 








WINDOWALL of Andersen Gliding Window Units, Humphrey & Hardenbergh 
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NEW CREDIT CURBS, based on guesswork and born amid discord in Federal value 


NEWS: CONTROLS AND BUILDING 


control agencies, will increase industry confusion and slash industry volume 


The bomb dropped on Hiroshima hardly surprised the Japs more than the new 
mortgage credit restrictions of October 12 surprised housebuilders. 


Biggest blow to housebuilders was the drastic increase in down payments re- 


F ” quired of veterans to bring VA loans closer in line with the July restrictions on 


' The shock from the new loan terms came 
4 partly from the force with which the new 
’ terms were spelled out. Many a builder 
who had not realized how hard mortgage 
credit had been hit by the somewhat con- 
fusing restrictions of July was forced for 
the first time to realize what had been done 
to mortgage credit three months before. 
But the shock was also caused by Govern- 
ment’s decision to stiffen the July terms 
before anyone could more than guess how 
hard the industry had already been hit. 
Best estimate among builders and mortgage 
lenders had been that, even without the 
July credit restrictions and certainly with- 
out the October second round increase, the 
industry might have been lucky to reach 
850,000 units in 1951 (vs perhaps 1,350,- 
000 for 1950). Of this 1,350,000 figure 
nearly 250,000 units represented the last 
spurt of FHA’s 608 apartment program 
which has been killed; at least another 
150,000 units could be traced to the $1 bil- 
lion of Fanny May printing press money 
pumped into the mortgage market last 
Spring by a government which was then as 
determined to push home building up as it 
~ is now determined to push home building 
down; and another 150,000 units rep- 
resent scare buying by families who would 
normally have waited until next year had 
it not been for Korea and the fear that 





BASIS FOR COMPUTING NEW MORTGAGE CREDIT TERMS 


FHA AND CONVENTIONAL 


i FHA credit, leaving only a 5 to 10 per cent differential in favor of the veterans 
| (as compared with practically no down payment at all last spring). 


maybe next year it would be either too late 
or too expensive to buy a house. 

With no 608, no Fanny May money and 
no scare buying, 1951 home building might 
well have fallen back to 850,000. 

The Round Table of building leaders 
called by THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING in 
late September agreed: “While we approve 
the use of credit controls to cut home 
building back from the present level around 
1,400,000 units to around 1,000,000, we 
consider it quite possible that the restric- 
tions already imposed may reduce housing 
starts to a far lower figure—perhaps as low 
as 600,000. . . . The effect of these controls 
should be watched closely, and should any 
such drastic cut appear likely, some of the 
restrictions should be relaxed, for we be- 
lieve that the high level of home building 
has been the cornerstone of our national 
prosperity since World War II and that, 
until rearmament can absorb a far larger 
share of American production, any cut in 
home building far below the 1,000,000 
level would cause serious unemployment 
and other harmful dislocations of the 
economy.” 

Both the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency were 
prepared to go along with this cautious 
policy and on Thursday, October 5, they 
presented joint recommendations to Chair- 
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PROPERTY VALUATION IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


DOWN PAYMENTS TODAY AND YESTERDAY, 
plotted as percentages of value or transaction 
price, dramatize tightening of controls on FHA- 
insured mortgages between pre-Korea enact- 
ment of 1950 housing legisiation on April 20, 
post-Korea regulations of July 22 and today’s 
regulations. Since post-Korea minimum down 
payments were based on valuations of mid-July 
and since costs have risen 6-8 per cent since 
then, many builders boosted their down pay- 
ments to cover the cost increase. Thus, today’s 
minimum down .payments are actually not as 
far above the post-Korea line as the graph 
would indicate. 
























































man W. Stuart Symington of the National 
Security Resources Board, Chairman Leon 
Keyserling of the President’s Board of 
Economic Advisers, and a representative of 
the Budget Bureau. Symington and Key- 
serling insisted that the joint FRB-HHFA 
program was nowhere near tough enough 
and called for a 50 per cent increase in the 
proposed down payment schedule. A four- 
day rhubarb followed, during which it was 
widely reported that FRB’s Charles Fisher 
threatened to resign rather than have any 


COMPUTED MAXIMUM MORTGAGES AND MINIMUM DOWN PAYMENTS 
































VA-GUARANTEED FHA AND CONVENTIONAL VA-GUARANTEED Differential 
in down 
Property Maximum Minimum Property Maximum Minimum Value -—Down payment— Mortgage —Down payment— Mortgage payment 
value mortgage down value mortgage down ae ee 10.0% $500 $4,300 Seon 4 rc bd 
— — GMB e cv csccces 14.2 850 1530 
Under $5,000 90% 10% $5,000 or less 9% 5% 7,000........4. 17.1 1,200 500 7.1 500 6,500 10.0 
$5,000-$9,000 $4,5004-65%*  $ 500+35%* $5,000-$6,000 $4,750—$5,750 § 250 Gai iiecess 19.4 1,550 6,450 ae ue 7,230 4 
9,000-15, 900-+-40 000- 9, T504+75%*  250-4+25%* Si che ah<ces 21.1 1,900 7,100 x 8,000 
none fg, (ot oft %° . ap io pear fede =% Bede s scones 23.0 2,300 7,700 13.0 1,300 8,700 10,9 
15,000-20,000 10,700-+4+-20%* 4,300-4+-80%* 9,000—12,000 8,000+70%*  1,000-+30%* 
M00-over = 11,700+-10%* 8, 300-+ 90% * 12,000-15,000 10,100-+45%* —1,900-4+55%* SEE 24.5 2,700 8,300 14s 1am im me 
5,000-20,000  11,450425%*  3,550-+-75%* 12,000.......... 25.8 3,100 8,900 ‘ 
- <r 250 12.700 “ee + sasaeae Deb nsecccees 26.9 3,500 9,500 18.8 2,450 10,550 a1 
’ , 700+ , Micscnsecss 27.9 3,900 10,100 21.4 3,000 11,000 6S 
Over $24,250 55% S% | GRPSRRS 28.7 4,300 10,700 23.7 3,550 11,450 5.0 
BEBID si oc ccccce 31.9 5,100 10,900 26.9 4,300 11,708 50 
* Percentages for each property valuation per cent of $3,000 or $6,450, and the mini- 17,000.......... 34.7 5,900 11,100 29.7 5,050 11,950 5.0 
bracket refer to excess of a property's valua- mum down payment is $500 plus 35 per cent 18,000.......... 37.2 6,700 11,300 32.2 5,800 a 3 
tion over the lower limit of the bracket. of $3,000 or $1,550. Maximum FHA or con- ee neste ny o Se =. 4 ee 50 
Thus, the maximum FHA mortgage for a ventional mortgage on a property value ex- 
Property val 000 is $4, lus 65 di 250 is 50 . arr 43.8 9,200 11,800 38.8 8,150 12,850 5.0 
Pe ee ee ees ae 22'000.......... 459 10100 11.900 40.9 9,000 «13,000 5.0 
Schdiiitns son 47.8 11,000 12,000 42.8 9,850 13,158 5.0 
24,000. ......25. 49.0 11,900 12,100 “46 10,700 13,300 5.0 
{a 50.0 12,125 12,125 45.0 10,912.50 13,337.50 5.0 
Over 24.250.... 30 were baal 45.0 oose pees 50 
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rearmament program 


Chairman W. Stuart Symington of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, former Air 
Force Secretary, acts as the President’s mobili- 
zation coordinator and adviser. His board con- 
sists of the secretaries of the government’s 


seven major departments. 


AT THE CONTROLS: seven men are steering building activity in the 





Administrator William 


Commerce Department’s National 





Authority was formerly president of Interna- 
tional Tel & Tel will now operate the controls 
over all materials and commodities except food 
(Agriculture Department) and fuel and power 
(interior Department). 


Secretary Charles Sawyer of the Commerce 
Department is a member of Symington’s NSRB 
and supervisor of Harrison’s NPA. A lawyer by 
training, Sawyer was formerly Ambassador to 


Belgium. 








Administrator Raymond Foley of the Hous- 
ing & Home Finance Agency directs controls 
over Government-guaranteed home finance 
through his FHA program and Federal National 
Mortgage Association and (indirectly through 
Presidential directive) the VA home loan pro- 
gram. He also guides the Federal Reserve (see 
below in its control of uninsured housing credit. 


Chairman Thomas B. McCabe of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System is 
responsible for credit terms on house appli- 
ances and on home construction financed outside 
of the FHA and VA programs. 


eee Se eae ee ee 





Administrator Charles T. Fisher (iett) of Fed- 
eral Reserve’s new Office of Real Estate Credit 
will handle new construction credit controls for 
Chairman McCabe, reporting through Edward 
L. Norton, one of the FRB’s seven governors. 


Photos: Francis Milier; Lire: George 
Skadding; Eli Aaron; Chase Vews 
Photo; Reni Phot 





part in the Symington-Keyserling program. 
A compromise was finally agreed upon (see 
tables page 11). 

Building and mortgage lenders promptly 
protested that the new restrictions might 
result in as few as 400,000 starts next year, 
Most comforting advice they could get from 
the government was that before they came 
crying for relief they should make a sincere 
and all-out attempt to build and sell as 
many houses as possible. (Government’s 
optimistic opinion was that the new regula- 
tions would permit 800,000 to 850,000 
units in 1951—perhaps a tip-off on how 
much inflationary cash the government 
expects will be lying around next year 
despite higher income taxes.) Industry 
spokesmen contended that due to the lag 
between planning and construction, any 
future relaxation of the present credit re- 
strictions would come too late to permit 
anywhere near 800,000 units next year. 

Graphically summarized in the tables on 
page 11, the new credit restrictions: 


> Cover only one- and two-family houses. 
(Additional credit regulations covering 
rental projects, non-residential properties 
and other real estate are now under con- 
sideration.) 


> Cover the construction and purchase of 
all new houses, the purchase of existing 
houses financed with FHA and VA sup- 
ported loans and the financing of additions 
and improvements where the loan exceeds 


$2,500. 


> Do not cover purchases of existing houses 
financed with conventional (non-FHA; 
non-VA) loans. (They specifically exempt 
conventional loans on construction begun 
before noon on August 3.) 


>Exempt FHA- and VA-supported loans on 
which commitments were made prior to 


October 12. 


> Reduce the amortization period to 20 
years, except on properties valued at 
$7,000 or less (25 years). 


> Base credit terms on transaction or pur- 
chase price, as opposed to valuation. 
Transaction price includes estimated costs 
of closing the loan or financing the trans- 
action (but excludes ground rents, hazard 
insurance, premiums, current taxes and 
other prepaid items). Although the terms 
“value” and “transaction price” are both 
used in the official regulations, they may 
be considered synonymous for the purpose 
of computing minimum down payments. 

> Bring supplementary borrowing within 
the scope the restrictions, i.e., minimum 
down payments must be made from the bor- 
rower’s own funds, not from second mort- 
gage money. 
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NEWS: CONTROLS AND BUILDING 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO BUILDING IN A TYPICAL CITY? The impact of July’s moderate credit controls on housebuilding is high- 
lighted by Baltimore’s 45 per cent retrenchment 


Early this month THE MAGAZINE OF 
BUILDING put a magnifying glass over 
the Baltimore building scene to get a close- 
up look at the effect of government credit 
controls on housebuilding and to evaluate 
the prospects for 1951. The outlook wasn’t 
rosy—even before the new credit restric- 
tions made their appearance. 

First tangible reaction lay in the cold 
figures which showed that the volume of 
building permits issued in the metropolitan 
area during September had dropped 45 per 
cent below August. September permits 
were 780 as against 1,404 in August. The 
figures contrasted sharply with the up- 
surge from 516 in August, 1949 to 1,849 
the following month. 


Cutbacks up to 50 per cent. Interviews 
with key builders didn’t dispel the gloomy 
outlook. They evinced a cautious, “wait 
and see” policy which reflected their per- 
turbation over the web of constricting con- 
trols being imposed on the industry. Few 
were found who still were determined to 
go ahead full tilt with their 1951 plans. 
Others temporized—until they could gauge 
the full impact of the regulations—while 
40 per cent contemplated cutbacks rang- 
ing up to 50 per cent. However, judging 
from the extent of their land inventories, 
most builders seemed ready to go if and 
when the light turned green. 

William Chew who built 285 units under 
Title 608 in 1949 and 250 individual 
homes at $10,500 this year figured that a 
10 to 20 per cent down payment require- 
ment would cut his market 50 to 60 per 
cent. So he slashed next year’s plans to 


125 homes, 50 per cent under this year’s 
volume. 


Chew bought enough land early this 
year to last him several years and similarly 
got in under the wire with early purchases 
of materials. If he hadn’t he would have 
had to raise the price of his houses 8 or 9 
per cent to conform with increased costs. 

Most of the builders contacted nad sold 
their output for this year prior to the out- 
break of the Korean war so the subsequent 
July 19 credit restrictions had little effect 
on current operations. 

Likewise unaffected by the July 19 re- 
strictions, James Gebhart thought they cut 
housing sales 40 per cent and anticipated 
that the new restrictions “probably will 
shut down the low cost housing market for 
everybody.” He built 100 houses in 1949 
and 125 this year, both in the $8,000 to 


$9,000 class but won’t decide for another 
30 days whether he will go ahead with his 
1951 plans for 150 to 200 houses. 

Opinions as to the number of pros- 
pective buyers who would be forced out of 
the market by a required 10 per cent down 
payment ranged from 20 to 70 per cent 
and one builder said it would force him 
out of business. 


Exceptional builders. Two notable excep- 
tions were found to the general tendency 
to retrench on operations, both being 
operators who felt that credit restrictions 
—however severe—wouldn’t affect their 
customers. Ralph Simmers, who describes 
himself as the “oldest builder in Balti- 
more,” erected 300 houses each in 1949 
and 1950 at a price of $9,190 and is al- 
ready digging foundations for 1951’s 300 
which he may increase to 400. “I’m going 
ahead so fast the government will never 
be able to catch up with me,” he said, add- 
ing that he has just purchased another 300 
acres, sufficient for 3,600 houses. “If the 
new mortgage restrictions raise GI and 
others’ payments it would cut sales by 25 
per cent but it won’t hurt my sales because 
I am already getting down payments of 
$500 to $700 on a $9,190 house.” 

Henry Knott has already completed the 
390 homes programmed for this year and 
is starting foundation work on a similar 
number originally planned to begin next 
spring. His speed-up he attributed to in- 
creased demand and he foresaw little like- 
lihood that 10 to 15 per cent down pay- 
ment requirements would cut into his 
market. In fact, he may step up his volume 
to 450 houses next year. 


Land, money and materials. Although hes- 
titant about embarking on 1951 plans, 
many of the builders had ample land in- 
ventories ready for use whenever feasible 
and there were indications that some land 
purchases were being made more as a 
hedge against inflation than with the idea 
of immediate development. 

Land planners and surveyors reported 
no slackening in their activities as many 
big operators increased their land holdings 
but not many of the projects reached the 
architects’ drawing tables. Some architects 
reported building activity off 50 per cent. 
Engineers, on the other hand, said volume 
was brisker than for several years as some 
big industrialists were trying to get their 
projects in under the wire while steel still 
was procurable. 


The local price of materials had risen 
8 per cent since the imposition of the July 
19 controls, with the added cost absorbed 
by all but one builder. 

The tight supply of many building ma- 
terials was expected by most to ease off 
within a few months as activity lessened, 
and prices would stabilize. 


Construction money apparently was still 
available for the established builders al- 
though some of the smaller operators re- 
ported a tightening up. . 


As goes Baltimore. The findings in Balti- - 
more were not unique. The editors of 
BUILDING wired scores of builders, lend- 
ers, dealers and general contractors in 
cities around the nation to determine 
whether the developing general pattern co- 
incided with conditions in Baltimore and 
found them much the same. 


Two-thirds of the builders said they al- 
ready had instituted cut backs to some de- 
gree and 70 per cent planned to curtail 
next year’s output by an average of 30 per 
cent. Labor and materials were in tight sup- 
ply in the majority of cities and the flow of 
construction money was beginning to ebb. 

Seventy-five per cent of the lenders 
themselves admitted construction money 
was getting scarcer and confirmed that che 
majority of builders had cut back opera- 
tions in the last 30 days. They expect 1950 
volume to diminish by 25 to 50 cent. 


General contractors also were plagued 
by materials shortages and a dearth of 
labor. Half of those reporting admitted 
clients were shelving projects and the other 
half said that ones underway were being 
speeded up. 


* » * 


That the Baltimore housebuilding pat- 
tern probably is true on a national level is 
revealed by FHA statistics on mortgage 
loan applications in 14 major cities. While 
individual cities reflected drops as high as 
78 per cent, total applications for Septem- 
ber were 7,867 as against 13,120 in August 
—a drop of 40 per cent, compared with 
Baltimore’s 45 per cent drop in permits. A 
year ago September applications totaled 
12,766—9 per cent below the 14,129 of the 
preceding month. 

BLS figures lent added confirmation. 
National starts this September were 115,- 
000, down 18.4 per cent from 141,000 in 
August. A year ago starts jumped almost 
4 per cent from 99,000 in August to 
102,000 in September. 
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WATCH DOG COMMITTEES in Congress 


will keep an eye on building economy 


As the building industry moved more 
and more into the orbit of governmental 
controls, leaders foresaw a busy season of 
testifying on Capitol Hill where two spe- 
cial Congressional committees planned to 
oversee the developing armament and eco- 
nomic control programs. 

Number One is dubbed the “Prepared- 
ness Committee” and constitutes a special 
subcommittee of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. Headed by Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D. Tex.), it will operate along 
the lines of the famous Truman Committee 
of World War II. Other members are Sens. 
Kefauver (D. Tenn.), Hunt (D. Wyo.), 
Chapman (D. Ky.), Saltonstall (R. Mass), 
Bridges (R. N.H.), and Morse (R. Ore.). 
Serving as chief counsel is Donald Cook, 
vice chairman of the SEC. Already under 
investigation are: steel capacity, foreign 
cartels, ordnance output, Alaskan defenses 
and farm commodities. 

The “Watchdog Committee” specifically 
set up under the Defense Production Act 
draws membership from both Houses and 
is headed by Sen. Maybank (D. S.C.). 
Other Senate members are Fulbright (D. 
Ark.), Robertson (D. Va.), Tobey (R. 
N.H.), and Capehart (R. Ind). The House 
members are Reps. Brown (D. Ga.), Pat- 
man (D. Tex.), Hays (D. Ark.), Gamble 
(R. N.Y.), and Talle (R. Iowa). Its main 
function is to watch over the need for and 
operation of economic controls. 

In addition, several other committees 
will follow current developments which 
may or may not impinge on the building 
industry. They include the Appropriations 
Committees, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report (particularly on general 
fiscal and monetary measures) and the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate. 


EFFECT OF CREDIT CONTROLS on 
other industries: every $8,000 house in- 
spires $1,432 purchase of other goods 


The degree to which any drastic curtail- 
ment of home building will affect other 
industries is amply illustrated by a survey 
recently conducted at Levittown by the 
Market Research Div. of the Macazine OF 
BUILDING. The survey indicated that the 
15,000 families who will have purchased 


. $120 million worth of homes at Levitt & 


Sons Long Island development will expend 
another $22 million, or 18 per cent, for 
necessary goods and services. 

The survey eonsisted of a random sam- 
pling of 100 Levittown families who had 
been in their new homes for periods rang- 
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ing from eight months to one year. By 
projecting the amount of their purchases, 
it was estimated that the 15,000 families 
who will have settled in Levittown’s $7,990 
houses by next February will spend $21,- 
805,000 for goods and services during their 
first year of occupancy—an average of 
about $1,432 per family. 


Since the survey revealed that 93 per 
cent of the Levittown families had moved 
from rentals or had shared space (18 per 
cent had previously been doubled up), the 
largest single contribution naturally went 
into home furnishings. For living room, 
bedroom and kitchenette furniture the 100 
families queried reported they had spent 
$39,268. By projection, the 15,000 new 
homes in Levittown would give the furni- 
ture industry alone a total of $5,890,200. 

The next largest single item purchased 
by the new suburbanites was transporta- 
tion. The survey showed that since moving 
to Levittown 36 per cent of the families had 
purchased automobiles, ranging in cost 
from $200 vintage jalopies to sleek 1950 
beauties with $3,000 price tags, The pro- 
jected total to keep the 15,000 families 
mobile was a thumping $5,709,750. 

Since the Levitt homes are equipped 
with refrigerators and automatic washing 
machines, no expenditures were made in 
those categories. But a potential $414 mil- 
lion demand was shown when 71 per cent 
of those interviewed said they would have 
bought new refrigerators and 66 per cent 
would have purchased washing machines. 
Assuming the residents bought at retail 
prices the units they now are using, the 
outlay for refrigerators would have been 
$2,235,967.50 and that for washers $2,276,- 
100. Neither figure is included in the esti- 
mated total sales of $22 million. 

The production lines of Detroit were not 
the only ones kept humming by the Levit- 
towners as local merchants and craftsmen 
also came in for a goodly boost. Projected 
figures indicated a total outlay of $2,395,- 
013 for storm windows and screens and 
another $179,400 for blinds. 

For carpentry services alone (finishing 
expansion attics, building garages, porches, 
etc.) Levittown will have spent $1,843,200 
by the time all the residents have com- 
pleted their first year of residence. 

Even though late model Levitt houses 
come equipped with television, over a mil- 
lion dollar sales for TV and radio sets was 
indicated with the former estimated at 
$937,000 and the latter at $113,100. 

The extent and variety of the bonanza 
which the building industry hands to the 
nation’s businessmen is depicted by sone 
of the other projected figures whi li 





emerged from the survey, Nursery equip- 
ment and furniture, $303,300; dishes, 
$111,600; toasters, irons and electric 
mixers, $54,000; gardening equipment, 
$561,900; lawn furniture, $172,800; drap. 
eries, $931,500; sewing machines, $107,. 
850; carpeting, $687,450. 


INVENTORY CONTROLS make their de. 


but; priorities are on the way 


While other agencies were tinkering with 
credit controls (page 11) , the National Pro. 
duction Authority, set up in the Commerce 
Department to handle controls over all 
commodities except fuel, food and power, 
last month cracked out with a directive 
threatening to operate on swollen inven- 
tories unless there was some voluntary dis- 
gorging. It also got ready to lay down the 
frame work for a priorities system. 

As far as it went, the inventory control 
order seemed comparatively mild. Since 
NPA lacked an enforcement staff at the 
outset, it would have to be satisfied for 
awhile with what psychological effects its 
admonitions might have. The order pro- 
hibits the hoarding of 32 critical war ma- 
terials. It stipulates that business firms 
limit their stocks of these materials on hand 
to “practicable minimum working inven- 
tories” defined as meaning the usual ratio 
found necessary in each case. Included on 
the list were such items as lumber (except 
hardwood flooring) gypsum products, 
steel, aluminum, copper, zinc, and cement. 
Nails were in under the classification of 
wire products. Why cement was put on the 
list was a mystery that had everyone 
stumped. It is one material that simply 
cannot be hoarded because of its tendency 
to cake if not used promptly. If NPA knew 
of a way to hoard cement, it was holding 
out on an important technological advance. 

General view was that the inventory 
order would not have much of an impact 
on the building industry. For one thing, 
householders and other ultimate consumers 
were exempted entirely. In the opinion of 
government men, this would let out build- 
ers putting up houses on order. Contrac- 
tors on big building jobs would be ex- 
cluded for the same reason—would be 
regarded as agents for the owner. On the 
other hand, operative builders fell under 
the definition. Presumably they would 
have some explaining to do in the unlikely 
event that a case were made against them 
for having larger stocks of the specified 
materials than they normally carry. A 
more probable cause for action against 
them, observers thought, would involve vio 
lations of the ban against multiple orders. 











This is the practice of placing orders with 
a number of suppliers for the same ma- 
terial or equipment and then canceling all 
others after delivery is made on one. How- 
ever, it seemed clear that the government 
was aiming at bigger game—business es- 
tablishments in a position to accumulate 
large stocks. Only a few builders have 
the storage capacity to get away with in- 
ventory hoarding, even if they wanted to 
take the gamble. 

There was some speculation of an aca- 
demic nature as to whether the relief pro- 
yision excusing violations where unusual 
circumstances exist would give builders a 
wholesale exemption. The point made in 
this connection was that in times like these 
when shortages are beginning to hover over 
the industry, those putting up construction 
money are apt to require that a builder get 
most of his supplies on the site before they 
make a deal with him. In the absence of 
an official ruling, no one knew just what 
the NPA would do in such cases—and no 
one seemed greatly concerned. The direc- 
tive was padded with such loose words as 
normal, necessary and practicable, the 
meaning of which was anybody’s guess. 

The basic priority order on the verge 
of being promulgated would likewise not 
be too disturbing. It would merely require 
that industry give the defense program the 
green light by accepting orders certified as 
defense requirements — and giving them 
first consideration regardless of other busi- 
ness on their books. Prediction was that 
within 90 days or so, the building industry 
would begin feeling the pinch of this 
order; mainly in respect to metals. 


HOUSE MODERNIZATION under new 


financing controls will boom for a while 
then taper off 


One phase of building activity that 
seemed able to buck the head wind of 
stiffer credit without losing its headway 
was the home repair and improvement pro- 
gram under FHA’s Title I. Government 
economists believed that the same thing 
held true for similar loans made by bank- 
ers entirely on their own. Normally Title I 
tends to peak in the Spring and Fall, and 
the same pattern was being followed this 
year except that the levels were higher. 
The loan volume which had been 101,000 
in May, climbed to 159,000 in June, dipped 
to 123,000 in July, spurted up again to 
139,709 in August. And September would 
show an increase over August. For last 
year, nearly all the monthly figures were 
lower—August was at the low level of 
113,000 and September with a volume of 
122,000 was not much better. 


Under the more stringent terms applied 
to loans closed after August 1, a 10 per 
cent down payment was imposed for Title I. 
If the transactions were initiated prior 
to August 1—and there is always a lag— 
they were exempt. Later on, the repay- 
ment period was reduced from 36 to 30 
months to conform to the new regulations 
clamped on installment credit by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. In its regulation “W” 
the Federal Reserve Board had cut the 
amortization period for unsecured property 
loans to this limit; had also stipulated that 
there must be a 10 per cent down payment. 


Some officials thought that the credit 
brakes being applied to construction would 
cause prospective new home buyers in 
many cases to hang on to their existing 
accommodations or to buy an old house 
and do some renovation work. Also they 
felt that many families who decided to stay 
put, would spruce up their property. They 
did not believe that the 10 per cent down 
payment would be much of a dissuader for 
a while—especially with family income at 
record levels. However, there seemed little 
doubt that as far as the long pull was con- 
cerned, the stricter terms would gradually 
take hold and slow the program down 
slightly. 

That was what happened during the 
war when similar controls were instituted. 
First modernization and repair loans 
spurted ahead. Then a reaction set in; 
made all the more severe by the fact that 
home owners had rushed ahead in the ini- 
tial wave with work that they had not 
planned on starting until later. Finally, the 
program settled down at a 5 per cent lower 
level measured in terms of lean volume; 
10 per cent lower in respect to dollar vol- 
ume. While FHA was not making any of- 
ficial predictions as yet, its off-the-cuff view 
was that history would repeat itself—al- 
most to the same decimal point. 


DEFENSE HOUSING plans include direct 
government building, no Title VI revival 


Housebuilders are ready and willing to 
relieve the pressure around booming de- 
fense plants just as they did in World 
War II. But to do this they would like 
FHA to de-mothball its wartime Title VI. 

However, none of the government agen- 
cies riding herd over the mobilization 
effort were taking kindly to the suggestion. 
FHA had made it clear that Title VI was 
permanently entombed as far as it was con- 
cerned. Also, it was an open secret that 
NSRB as well as the White House brain- 
trust were firmly of the opinion that if any 
more housing is needed in defense commu- 
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nities, this time, the government should do 
the job itself by putting up temporary 
rental facilities. Arguments trotted out by 
the Government men were: Title VI is too 
unwieldly. It uses too much critical ma- 
terial since normal building practices have 
to be followed. Builders are too prone to 
put up housing for sale instead of rental 
units which are the kind most needed. To 
all this, private builders were inclined to 
say “horsefeathers.” They were convinced 
they could do the job quicker and at less 
cost. They were certain that no possible 
loss to the Treasury under a mortgage in- 
surance program would come anywhere 
near the amount the government would 
have to put up if it waded in on its own. 


However, there is more than one way of 
skinning a cat. With its usual flare for 
making pin-point distinctions, FHA was not 
too averse toward a back door approach to 
Title VI. In fact, the new restrictions on 
credit could be reversed in a way to pro- 
vide a partial answer. All that would need 
be done would be to exempt housing in the 
vicinity of expanding defense activity; 
allow higher ratios of loans to values in 
such places. Under laws already on the 
books, this would open the door to 95 per 
cent mortgages on houses valued up to 
$8,000 in high cost areas with upward ad- 
justments for each bedroom over two. 


Relatively speaking, such a plan for let- 
ting a favored category of housing skip 
over the restrictions would constitute a 
reasonably satisfactory substitute for Title 
VI. Even if it did work negatively, it would 
stir up building activity in some of the 
places needing it. But there would still be 
a few drawbacks. For one thing, Title VI 
gave the FHA an out when it came to 
handling extra risks. Since the title car- 
ried its own insurance fund FHA could 
venture into isolated communities where 
it would not normally go. Also it could 
stretch its long range marketability re- 
quirement in more established communi- 
ties; take more of a gamble in respect to 


overbuilding. 


By far the most serious objection, how- 
ever, was that any plan for providing 
special dispensations under the regular 
program would leave the problem of multi- 
family rental projects unanswered. The 
rental housing part of Title VI—section 
608—dangled the lure of 90 per cent mort- 
gages before the eyes of project developers. 
There may have been some scandalous 
abuses of this privilege. But despite occa- 
sional high jinks, a lot of needed apart- 
ment construction took place. One thing 
appeared certain. The mortgage limits 
under the regular rental housing program 
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(80 per cent) are too low to attract many 
builders. 

Meanwhile Congress took a preliminary 
erack at the defense housing problem 
before its pre-election recess. What started 
as a fairly simple bill by Senator Benton 
(D) of Conn. to provide prefabricated and 
portable housing around reactivated war 
camps, was blown up to the proportions of 
major legislation on the Senate floor. One 
of the strangest coteries of Senators that 
ever joined forces in a common cause, 
helped shoulder the proposal through the 
Senate. Prominent among the backers were 
such Republican stalwarts as Wherry of 
Nebraska, Capehart of Indiana, Cain of 
Washington and Bricker of Ohio not to 
mention Fairdealing Sparkman of Ala- 
bama and the original sponsor—Benton. 
Even more remarkable, the maneuver that 
expanded the scope of the measure was 
engineered by none other than the ultra 
conservative Bricker who is usually lined 
up on the negative side of any housing 
measure that comes along. 

The Bricker amendment authorizes the 
RFC to get behind a $100 million program 


for constructing rental housing develop- 








ments in the vicinity of military posts and 
defense plants. In effect it would recreate 
the Defense Homes Corp., with a new 
twist. Although the RFC would supply the 
mortgage financing, HHFA would build 
and own the projects. Broadened by the 
Bricker amendment, the bill has gone to 
the House and the odds favor its final 
passage. 


RENT CONTROL: a revival of Federal 
dictation is in the cards 


Braced against a drive for tighter rent 
control when Congress comes back, apart- 
ment houseowners are suffering from an 
interim war of nerves. Housing Expediter 
Tighe Woods was stumping the country 
making dire predictions as to some of the 
steps that might be necessary to save the 
country from inflation. Included in his 
repertoire of scare stories were such spine 
tinglers as: Commercial rent control, 
never seriously considered during the last 
war emergency, might have to be resorted 
to this time. To keep things in line, the 
government might have to clamp price ceil- 
ings on the sales of existing houses. 
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ATOMIC AGE HOSPITAL will have complete core of essential facilities before bedrooms 
‘ are added in the form of huts, tents or a permanent wing 


Mindful that it might not be prudent to de- 
pend on New York City for hospitalization in 
the event of atomic attack, Long Island’s swank 
North Shore County of Nassau recently tailored 
its long-range hospital building plans to meet 
defense restrictions and still cope with a pos- 
sible emergency. Hitherto largely dependent on 
New York City’s institutions, Nassau proposes 
to correct a 300-bed deficiency by easy stages 
under a plan which allows use of temporary 
Quonset type huts, barracks or army tents. 

Harkening to the advice of hospital Archi- 
tect-Consultant Isadore Rosenfield, Nassau will 
erect a hospital ‘‘service core’”’ first (Fig. 1). It 
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will contain all the necessary diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities, the kitchen, laundry, am- 
bulance garage, steam plant, stores, administra- 
tive offices, operating rooms, blood banks, labo- 
ratory, delivery room, X-ray equipment, etc. 
When the core is completed and if danger seem- 
ingly is not immediate, work will begin on a 
150-bed pavilion (Fig. 2) but that can be dropped 
and the temporary bedding units quickly thrown 
into place in emergencies (Fig. ‘‘?7’’). When a 
state of tranquility returns the goal of a 300- 
bed pavilion can be achieved by building upon 
the original 150-bed structure, if completed, or 
by starting from scratch (Fig. 3). 








After sifting all the evidence, however 
real estate men came to the reassuring ag 
clusion that the whimsical Expediter was 
merely playing Halloween pranks. There 
was nothing to show that his spoutings rep. 
resented Administration thinking. It was 
still a good bet that official blessing would 
be limited to legislation restoring rent ceil. 
ings in areas decontroled by state and loca] 
action and suspending for a period any 
further elimination of federal control. It 
would be hard enough to get these propo- 
sals through Congress without trying to 
change the basic rules in the middle of the 
game. 


Meanwhile, the Senate Small Business 
Committee in the course of its prowlings 
had uncovered some material that could 
be dressed up as a new argument for keep- 
ing rents tied down. Curious as to what 
happened to consumer spending when 
property owners were unfettered, it decided 
to check up in a few typical communities, 
Its findings: Small business establish- 
ments soon felt the pinch when higher 
rents took a deeper bite out of family budg- 
ets. Home appliance sales took a drop 
Attendance at local movies fell off. Realty 
spokesmen were inclined to sniff at the in- 
ferences drawn from these reports. They 
could see no logic for restricting the return 
on property simply because it gave tenants 
more opportunity to buy other things— 
particularly articles likely to be in short 
supply. Congress being more aware of the 
political significance of small business 
might find the argument harder to ignore. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE: a new Federal 
agency to help in bomb shelter building 


In its long awaited report on how the 
home front should brace itself against an 
aerial blitz, the National Security Resources 
Board last month was ready to do some 
plain talking on what the various layers 
of government should do and who should 
pay the bill. It proposed the creation 
of a permanent Civil Defense Administra- 
tion with an adequate appropriation to 
cover the Federal Government's share of 
the cost. With its recommendations quickly 
whipped into legislative shape, expecta- 
tion was that the measure would sail 
through Congress without much difficulty 
after the election recess. 


NSRB feels that the federal government 
should defray part of the expense of buying 
materials and supplies and assist in meet- 
ing the cost of some of the bomb shelters. 
Since it would be financially impossible to 
provide such shelters for everybody every: 
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where, it took the common sense view that 
they should only be built in “critical target 
areas.” Even then, it counseled against 
rushing into a shelter construction program 
until the possibility had been explored of 
using existing structures such as deep sub- 
ways, bank vaults, and the basements of 
major buildings. 

Three types of shelters are recommended : 
1) “A” type built to provide the maximum 
amount of protection and intended for key 
personnel and installations. 2) “B” type 
of moderate strength for the use of popula- 
tion masses in urban centers. 3) “C” type 
improvised protection facilities for those in 
residential areas. The Federal Government 
would assume responsibility for research 
and development work in respect to all 
kinds of shelters. But it would only kick in 
with funds for the heavy duty and com- 
munity types—just how much has not been 
determined. 

While NSRB in close consultation with 
the military authorities has prepared its 
own list of places most likely to be bombed, 
it is not yet willing to make the informa- 
tion public. However, it has given state 
governors the benefit of its thinking and has 
left further action up to them. 

Another NSRB proposal is that building 
codes be reviewed to see if they insure ade- 
quate strength in at least one portion of the 
basements of large buildings. Adequate 
shelter space of this sort is getting to be a 
“must” for atomic age construction, accord- 
ing to federal officials. Municipal spokes- 
men are already predicting that it won’t be 
long before New York and other large 
cities start giving the below ground por- 
tions of buildings a lot more attention. 


PUBLIC HOUSING runs into cost troubles. 


proceeds at snail’s pace 


Less sure-footed than most other con- 
struction activity in keeping up with 
climbing prices, public housing has found 
the going increasingly tough. Last month 
construction bids zoomed even farther out 
of reach; the program seemed on the verge 
of a tumble. The reason for its plight was 
obvious enough. True it has higher cost 
limits than FHA rental housing—$1,750 
per room for the country generally with 
an additional $750 allowed in high cost 
areas. But due to its inherent inflexibility 
it has a harder time keeping up with 
prices. For one thing, private builders 
are much more skilled in the art of stretch- 
ing construction dollars. They have to be 
to stay in business. Also the controls ap- 
plied to public housing deal with construc- 


tion costs while the FHA only concerns 
itself with the maximum mortgage and 
doesn’t mind if the job runs a little higher 
as long as the developer is willing to dig 
deeper into his pocket. 


Two courses of action were open to the 
Public Housing Administration: 1) It 
could let a large portion of its program 
slide over the brink and wait until a more 
propitious time to resume operations. 2) 
It could re-study its plans and eliminate 
anything that added unnecessarily to the 
costs. Indications were that it would try 
both methods. The architectural fraternity 
got a bit of a laugh out of the appeal for 
giving project plans another squeeze. (PHA 
had previously come out with a plea for 
more sparkle and originality in design; for 
an end of the repetitious treatment given 
projects under the old program.) 


Actually, the mounting cost for material 
and labor was not all that was bothering 
the PHA. Contractors were plainly putting 
cushions in their bids to absorb antici- 
pated increases, apparently acting on the 
hunch that there would be another round 
of price and wage hikes before the Ad- 
ministration did anything about clamping 
on controls. At any rate, many bids were 
way out of line with current building 
costs. In Bridgeport Conn. for example, 
contractors bid about $2,200 per room 
last month, Last May a few months before 
Korea, bids on another project in the 
same city came in under $1,800 per room. 
In addition to the post-Korean project in 
Bridgeport, PHA has had to reject bids in 
Providence, Hartford, Benton Harbor 
Mich., Worcester, and Omaha. In Milwau- 
kee it was able to skim by with a $2,100 
room cost. 

What it all added up to was that the 
public housing program that had been 
given a token cut under the President’s 
anti-inflation drive would probably get a 
genuine trimming after all. At the time 
the “go easy” order was issued, PHA de- 
cided that it would comply by reducing 
to 30,000 units the volume of work to be 
put under construction between July 1 and 
December 31. To most observers this 
seemed no cut at all but actually a boost. 
They doubted very much that PHA had 
been counting on starting anything like 
this number of units. As a result of the 
price rise, however, all were agreed that 
PHA would be lucky to come out with a 
third of its quota for the six month 
period. 

Late last month the score stood at 8,677 
units under construction. But more than 
half of them—4,897 to be exact—were 
holdovers from the former program. 
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FOUR INDUSTRY GROUPS ponder the 


problems of the defense economy 


September was a month of mingled fears 
and relief for various sections of the build- 
ing industry. Producers, contractors and 
financial executives gathered at annual 
conclaves throughout the nation hoping to 
learn what portends under the tightening 
reins of the defense effort — but little 
emerged in the way of concrete develop- 
ments. 


> Producers were apprehensive that mount- 
ing prices, temporary shortages and forth- 
coming tighter credit restrictions might 
snowball the cut-back to unwanted dimen- 
sions—perhaps a mere 600,000 starts. 


> Mortgage bankers and other financial ex- 
perts, on the other hand, welcomed news 
of credit restrictions as a badly-needed 
brake on inflation. 


> General contractors, assaying their forth- 
coming role, pointed with pride to $49 
billion in construction work during World 
War II and asserted they have ample ca- 
pacity to handle whatever comes. Implicit 
was the plea that they be spared govern- 
mental competition and red tape. 


Manufacturers 


At the Producers’ Council session in 
New York the keynote was set by Walter 
E. Hoadley, Jr., Armstrong Cork Co. econ- 
omist, who demanded that the government 
end the welter of uncertainty by spelling 
out in detail next year’s building require- 
ments. “In the absence of such an an- 
nouncement, cutbacks in building plans 
easily could be too severe for the good of 
all concerned,” he warned. 

Forecasting reduced building operations 
during the first six months of 1951 because 
present uncertainties are disrupting plan- 
ning activities, Hoadley nevertheless fore- 
saw a continued high demand for residen- 
tial building materials. He estimated that 
over the entire year the demand would run 
10 to 25 per cent under current levels. 

The housing industry was depicted as 
one of the most important casualties of 
the new defense controls by Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. Asserting 
that the inflation pressure gauge is about 
to blow its top, he forecast wartime con- 
trols—except for wages—immediately af- 
ter the November elections. 

“If these hit directly at the control of 

(Continued on page 16D) 
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To improve the design 
of builders’ houses and 
to interest more architects 


houses. 





in builders’ 


Of the 925,000 houses being 
built this year, roughly 70 per 
cent will be small houses, selling 
for less than $10,000 to families 
of modest income. Most of them 
will be built and sold by the mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Home Builders. They are the 
builders of the average American 
home for the average American 
family. 


More often than not, this home is 
built with a minimum of profes- 
sional architectural service, and 
its livability and appearance suf- 
fer accordingly. Responsibility for 
this unfortunate condition rests on 
both the architectural profession 
and the home builders—as has 
been frankly admitted by spokes- 
men for both groups on the pages 
of the Architectural Forum, The 
Magazine of BUILDING. 
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American Gas Assn. 


General Electric Co. 


Kwikset Locks, Inc. 


special award sponsors 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Youngstown Kitchens by Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


purpose of competition 


The purpose of this competition 
is to bring better design to the 
small house, including better use 
of space and materials; to bring 
architect and home builder 
closer together 1) by prompting 
and encouraging the architect to 
study the home builder’s prob- 
lems for their mutual benefit and 
the benefit of the home-buying 
public and 2) by demonstrating 
to the builder the advantages of 
good professional design. 


It is also hoped that this compe- 
tition will introduce the architect 
to the financial and social possi- 
bilities of a largely untouched 
field of design. 


eligibility 

The competition is limited to 
architects, designers, draftsmen 
and students who are residents 
of continental United States, 
except that Jury members and 
the employees and families of 
the Jury members and the vari- 
ous sponsors of the competition 
are not eligible to participate. 
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the problem 


Design a detached, one-family, low cost 
house suitable for a 60 x 100 ft. lot. It 
must have three bedrooms, no basement 
and a floor area of 1,000 sq. ft. or less. 
its design and construction must meet gen- 
eral FHA and VA requirements and use 
only materials which are commercially 
available. 


Competitors need submit only a floor plan, 
a perspective, several small elevations of 
the house and a site plan—plus such de- 
tail drawings as they may choose to make. 


basis of awards 


Awards will be based 1) on the functional 
layout and esthetic appearance of the 
house design in combination with its solu- 
tion to the problem as detailed in the pro- 
gram and 2) on the extent to which the 
following desirable features are con- 
sidered: contemporary design, ease and 
economy of construction, imaginative use 
of materials, use of standard material 
sizes, suitability for repetitive construc- 
tion, acceptability by the home-buying 
public. 


Awards will be made primarily for the 
thinking behind the designs, with skill in 
presentation considered only insofar as it 
renders the design ideas clear and concise. 


This competition has been approved by 
The American Institute of Architects 


Contestants must register (coupon, right) to receive 
the program which will include further details of the 
competition. This is an announcement only; condi- 
tions governing the competition and the awards are 
set forth in the program. 


-FRUCHTER 


up to $100,000 in awards 





national awards 


First prize . Saal $7,500 
Second prize . ikea’: 5,000 
MD 54k vi ce ARR Gs Ce 2,500 
Fourth prize . oh ids 3% aualiewacseeele 1,000 
Nine honorable mentions of $500 each. . 4,500 

$20,500 


regional awards—seven regions 


Seven first prizes of $750 each ....... $5,250 
Seven second prizes of $500 each ..... 3,500 
Fifteen honorable mentions of $250 each 3,750 

$12,500 


special awards 


Three series of Special Awards will be made for the 
best handling of various phases of the house design 
and the best use of various materials. (Details will 
be announced in the program.) Each series of Special 
Awards will include the following: 


Wey OE on i eas Bea os abe $2,500 
Second prize ae ee : 1,500 
Third prize Ee «ai de ea 1,000 
Fourth prize ‘3 hig aid ae koe ee 500 
Ten honorable mentions of $250 each. 2.500 

$8,000 


Three such series of Special Awards will bring the 
total for this classification to 


$24,000 


local awards 


NAHB expects many of its local chapters to tle 
in with the national competition by offering Locai 
Awards of $500 to $1,500 to local competitors sub- 
mitting their entries simultaneously to local compe- 
tition sponsors. More details of these local compe- 
titions will be announced in the program and in local 
newspapers. 


Anticipated Local Awards ..up te $43,000 


Since a contestant may win one National Award, 
one Regional Award, and one award in each of the 
series of Special Awards, it is possible for one 
contestant with a single entry to win as much as 
$15,750. 


The competition closes December 15, 1950. 


Cerl G. Lans, Professional Adviser 
o Architectural Forum, The M 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. New Y 


| intend to en.er th 
tition. Please send me th 
tions governing the competition and the awards 





firm (if any) 





address 





city 





architect 





designer 
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manpower, materials and credit and do it 
fairly, drastically and skillfully, they can 
do considerable good,” he said. “When 
they try to go selectively, timidly and sen- 
timentally into the delicate machinery of 
the price system, including wages and 
profit, they will disrupt markets and dis- 
organize production to an extent that ap- 
palls one.” 


Retiring president James M. Ashley re- 
ported that current production of materials 
is running 75 per cent ahead of pre-World 
War II levels in the attempt to keep abreast 
of demand. He attributed this year’s rec- 
ord-breaking construction activity primar- 
ily to large gains in housing and public 
works and said industrial and commercial 
construction activity were well below their 
records of the middle 1920’s. 

The Council’s new president is A. 
Naughton Lane, vice-president of Monarch 
Metal Weather Corp. of St. Louis, Mo. 


Diamond anniversary ABA 


Dire warnings that further steps may 
have to be taken to curb the creeping pa- 
ralysis of inflation greeted some 7,200 
bankers assembled at New York’s Hotel 
Statler for their 75th convention. 

M. S. Szymzak, a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, addressed the savings and mortgage 
division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and warned that “inflation, if un- 
curbed by monetary, credit, debt manage- 
ment and fiscal policies, can creep upon 
us month by month and year by year until 
suddenly we find ourselves prostrate in its 
grasp.” 

Sad news to home builders was the call 
voiced by J. L. Robertson, Deputy Con- 
troller of the Currency, requesting bankers 
to voluntarily tighten up on loans. Admit- 
ting his remarks comprised a “very strong 


AGA’s Managing Director H. E. Foreman (left) 
points out news to vice presidential nominee 
Gayle G. Armstrong of Roswell, Ariz., presi- 
dential nominee G. W. Maxon of Dayton and 
current president Waiter L. Couse of Detroit 
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dose of very unpleasant medicine,” he de- 
clared Russia was more interested in sap- 
ping the economic strength of this nation 
than in losing face or battles in Korea. 


Mortgage Bankers 


In Detroit, 1,700 members of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association heard their retir- 
ing president, R. O. Deming, Jr., declare 
easy credit days to be a thing of the past 
as he urged them to “loan more conserva- 
tively” and thus assist the government's 
drive against inflation. 

“The crux of the anti-inflation drive lies 
in the conflicting policies of the U.S. Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve system,” said 
Sherwin C. Badger, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Boston. 


“Unless the Federal Reserve is allowed 
to curb the expansion of the supply of 





New MBA President Milton MacDonald (right), 
vice president of Trust Co. of N. J., with re- 
tiring president R. O. Deming, Jr. 


money by raising interest rates, inflation 
cannot be controlled,” Badger asserted. 

Charles T. Fisher, new administrator of 
the Office of Real Estate Credit of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, told the delegates that the 
new rules were “not quite ready” but home 
builders took little comfort from his hint 
that forthcoming regulations would have 
little effect on farm building. A further 
clue was the statement: “We want to hold 
the present high level of production as 
much as possible.” 

Outside the formal meetings, Leon Key- 
serling gave a press conference another 
clue as to the volume of building the gov- 
ernment is seeking. Reporters gained the 
impression that if the present volume of 
1,300,000 homes could be reduced to be- 
tween 700,000 and 1 million, the govern- 
ment would be happy. 


General contractors 


The Governing and Advisory Boards of 
AGC held their midyear board meeting 
at Chattanooga and reported the industry 
had ample capacity to carry out all defense 
construction with a maximum of speed and 





— —————— 


economy. Later, they recommended: 1) 
that all defense construction be assigned 
normal channels of the industry with fixed 
price contracts and competitive bidding; 
2) that bidders submit firm prices; 3) that 
labor do its part through fair and just 
wages, maintenance of wage scales for the 
stipulated periods, no work stoppages due 
to jurisdictional disputes, provision for ap- 
prentices; 4) that government permit 
retention of equipment ownership; 5) goy. 
ernment control be minimized. 


HOUSING MARKET dispute over claim 
that annual need is only 600,000 units 


Housing spokesmen reading coverage of 
the ABA sessions in New York (see above) 
took exception to a goal of 600,000 starts 
yearly advocated by one of the speakers. 

Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of finance 
at New York University, made the flat 
assertion that future home building should 
be geared solely to the needs of new 
families which come into being each year 
—600,000. He attributed the present “over- 
stimulated goals” to “easy credit” policies 
of the government which, he said, hoped 
to assure continued full employment by 
nurturing a building boom. 

In later discussions, housing spokesmen 
questioned Dr. Bogen’s 600,000 figure and 
claimed he had not fully taken into account 
the need to replace substandard dwellings, 
or to provide homes for postwar married 
couples who were forced to “double up” 
and are now seeking separate homes. 

Seeking figures to refute the claim, they 
came up with S. Morris Livingston’s re- 
port on housing demand printed in the 
Survey of Current Business for Mar. ’50. 
That report listed the annual increase in 
married couples at 873,000—double the 
normal rate— and added a yearly average 
of 336,000 households for married couples 
who have been “undoubling.” Livingston 
also cited figures showing that the creation 
of individual households has been running 
at the rate of 197,000 per year, or 137,000 
above normal. 

Summarizing, Livingston said that: 
“much less than half of the net increase of 
1.4 million dwelling units per year over 
the last three years has been necessary 
to accommodate the normal growth in the 
number of households to be housed.” 


While Livingston’s crystal ball shows a 
back-to-normal trend in marriages and a 
one-third reduction in undoubling, the net 
demand will be maintained at approxi- 
mately current levels by an increase in the 
need for replacements and the creation of 
a healthy vacancy ratio. 
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announces the publication of a new tool for 


Architects and Engineers 


THE CRAWFORD 60-Second DOOR SELECTOR 


This new type of reference book is dedicated to the idea 
that you should be able to find any door you want in 60 
seconds, together with all the information you need for 
specifications. Covers doors for warehouses, loading docks, 
factories, service stations, boat wells, residence garages, 
etc., anil all auxiliary equipment mache as operators, con- 
trols, etc. This book should save you much time and effort. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Call your local Crawford Door Sales Company, listed in 
your Yellow Pages, or write us on your letterhead. 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 


Main Plant: 9-401 St. Jean Ave., Detroit 14, Michigan 


FABRICATING PLANTS in Portland e Tacoma e Los Angeles e San Francisco e Dallas 
Kansas City e Chattanooga e Milwaukee e Hudson, Mass. « Cadillac ¢ Ottawa 
DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES in 79 major cities, 
SALES AND SERVICE companies everywhere. 


, Canada, 
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FREE! Installation Drawings 


- <ELG> CEILING TYPE 
ELECTRIC VENTILATORS 





To help you with your own working draw- 
ings, a portfolio of tracings on 6 typical 
installations of ILG Ceiling Type Electric 
Ventilators is yours FREE for the asking. 
Extra quiet, yet extra powerful, the new 
Ceiling Ilgette Kitchen Ventilator has full 
capacity for thorough ventilation without 
sacrificing super-quiet operation. Ventilator 
can be mounted anywhere in kitchen ceil- 
ing. A flick of a wall switch starts the fan 
and opens the weather-tight door with 
patented booster control. Odors, smoke, 
steam and heat are removed right at their 
source—in the kitchen. Another flick of 
the switch and the fan is shut off and the 
door closed. Call nearby branch office 
(consult classified directory) or send cou- 
pon for FREE portfolio of drawings. 


1LG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Dera: SHOWING FLANGE 
INVERTECO For VARIOUS 
FINISH THICKNESSES 
RANGING FROM i*t'To 2" 





2899 North Crawford Avenue * Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 


[[] Please send FREE portfolio of drawings showing 6 typical installations of Ceiling ligette Kitchen 


Ventilators. 
Firm 
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FORUM TO BUILDING 


BUILDING: 


A change of name! An achievement, especial] 
one so simple, so obvious and right there all Pe 


* time. 


And this current number really “does jt.” Th 
) Sit. The 
best number of any architectural magazine yet, 
WILLIAM Gray PURCELL, Architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 
BUILDING: 


. . . Relative to the change in the name . 
as the Forum is a leader in the whole building 
field, the title should reflect that pre-eminence, , 
Joun D, Biccers, President 
Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Co. 
Toledo, O. 

BUILDING: 


... I certainly believe the name BUILDING 
is much more appropriate than Forum although 
I must admit that I experience a certain nostalgia 
at its passing. Ever since I have been interested 
in the construction industry the Forum has meant 
“tops.” However, | imagine I will be able tw 
quickly adjust to BUILDING. . 

DoucLas WHITLOCK 
Washington, D. C, 


BUILDING: 


L congratulate you on the change in name of 
your publication, which | believe is much more 
descriptive of its contents and its aims, 

I do not see how anyone in building, architec. 
ture, engineering, etc., can do without The Maga- 
zine of BUILDING, 

M. M. Rosinson, President 
General Houses, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BUILDING: 

\ forward looking move and . . . right in 
step with the progressive attitude of Mr. Luce’s 
entire publishing family. 

WituiaM Gitert, Vice President 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BUILDING: 

... The architectural magazines have too long 
been concerned with their own esthetic pursuits, 
thus losing contact with the field of building. of 
which architecture is one part, The public should 
be informed on every phase of building before it 
will be able to decide for itself what is architee- 
ture and what is esthetics. My congratulations 
to BUILDING to have made the first construe 
tive move in this direction. 

Epcar A, Tare, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 
BUILDING: 

Congratulations! 

A. F.’s new stress on the Forum’s being the 
MAGAZINE OF BUILDING certainly expresses the 
importance of the development of the building 
industry as a whole, rather than a heterogeno® 
conglomeration of men and materials dumped 

(Continued on page 26) 
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you can 6e SURE.. te its 


Westinghouse ) 





... to check FITNESS 


Good breakers don’t necessarily make a good 
panelboard. That’s why it’s important to look 
behind the breakers . . . to check construction 
details . . . to search for potential sources of 
trouble. But when panelboards and breakers 
are made for each other, this problem is 
eliminated . . . as it is when you specify 
Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse Panelboards are Westinghouse 
throughout! You get the well-known depend- 
ability and quality of Nofuze “De-ion” Break- 
ers...in a panelboard designed specifically 
to assure their finest performance. 

Dependable breakers in a skillfully de- 
signed, well-constructed panelboard — this 











in panelboards 


is the kind of quality you'll want to call for 
in your specifications. Next time, specify 
Westinghouse Panelboards ...and be sure/ 

Descriptive Bulletin 30-930 contains com- 
plete information plus typical specifications. 
For your copy, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. J-40382 


PANELBOARDS 
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/ sn offers to 


architects and builders .. . 






A.1.A. File No. 25-G on 
Preparation, Finishing and Maintaining 
ALL Types of FLOORS 


This data covers the subject of floor finishing and main- 

tenance from A to Z—gives recommended seals, finishes, waxes, and 

cleaners for every desired result—glossy or satin—fast-drying or normal 

drying—on wood, cork, linoleum, terrazzo, asphalt tile, rubber tile, 

concrete, plastic, and other types. Also, recommended procedure for 
preparing floors and maintaining floors. 





3 Foot Chart FREE 





A handy reference in estimating coverage, drying time, selection of 
materials and other important data for all floors. Gives data and recom- 
mendations on 15 quality materials for treating floors, including penetrating 
floor seal finishes, surface floor finishes, floor cleaning and maintenance 
materials, and rapid drying special finishes. This chart which folds to 
file size, will be sent free to architects and builders upon request. 


4 


SF 





Floor Finishes, Maintenance 
Materials and Cleaners . . . by AMERICAN 


Now you can specify an American finish for a// kinds 
of floors. American’s new complete line gives you 
the correct material—in the finest quality— 

for each type of floor, and for each 
desired result. American, as floor 
surfacing and floor maintenance 

i machine manufacturers, have 
All materials listed been closely related to all types 


under Underwriters of floor work for years. 
Laboratories as 


non-slip. 


Write for this new complete file 
on finishing floors . . . also ask for 
the free chart showing all ma- 
terials for all floors. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 586 
So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 





SURFACING MACHINE CO. 
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together, thoroughly roasted by all concerned 
7 resulting in a half-baked product known fe 
a building. Over a period of years you h; ; 
a great deal to promote better rhe 
among architects, builders, engineers and finan 
ciers. There is still much confusion about the 
real value of each function of the industry, The 
sooner these values are clarified, the better off we 
will be. There will be less back-stabbing and 
more cooperation. 

Builders need not only a better understanding 
of the meaning of good architecture, but fre 
a better understanding of architects as planners 
and technicians. Architects, no longer the long 
haired boys, still need to know more about 
financing and economical construction. Finan. 
ciers need to know more about the hard-boiled 
dollar value of contemporary architecture, Trite 
as these statements may be, they still need em. 
phasizing. 

You have taken a long stride out of the fog of 
misunderstanding towards enlightened coopera- 
tion, 

J. Wetts Hastings, Architect 
Oakland. Calif. 


BUILDING: 


Architecture today is no longer an infant pro- 
fession. A publication devoted to the presentation 
of news of the profession must necessarily be 
abie to publish not only pictures and plans but 
also building facts and figures. 

Jutius SHULMAN, Photographer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUILDING: 


The change of emphasis in your logotype from 
Forum to BUILDING seems a very important 
one to me. Certainly in this age of specialization 
it becomes ever more necessary for people whose 
work is interdependent to arrive at a better um 
derstanding of each others aims and problems. 

The fruits of the crusade you have led during 
the past 15 years for closer cooperation between 
architect, engineer. builder. supplier, banker and 
owner are noticeably altering the face of the U.S, 

I am now wondering if the scope of your crt 
sade couldn’t be broadened to also include the 
much maligned interior decorator, 

My work as design and color consultant puls 
me in the no-man’s-land between architect and 
decorator where I am in a position to hear both 
sides of the story. The architect feels he has 
done a fine piece of work for his client. Then 
along comes a harebrained decorator slathering 
chintzes and fringe over simple planes of stone 
and wood and glass like a pastry chef frosting 
a cake. The entire intention of his design has 
been obscured. Naturally he’s furious. 

Isn’t it about time for architect and decoratet 
to get together, thrash out mutual problems and 
work as a team at turning out better buildings 
for their clients? 


(Continued on page 30) 
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HERE ... a master selector switch in front entrance 
hall provides over-all control of up to nine dif- 
ferent lights and outlets. 
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pro. HERE . . . a master selector switch in master bed- 
room controls fans, coffee makers, and indoor and 
outdoor lights right from bedside. 
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a G-E REMOTE CONTROL 
‘apher tbe 4 a® E 


Now, with the General Electric remote-control wiring system you se 


can give clients all of the comforts and conveniences of modern | i | ei. 


electrical living. Both practical and economical, G-E remote-control 
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tall HERE . . . a pathway of light through the entire 
willl systems are easy to install—even easier to plan. There’s almost no house. G-E remote-control switches let the home 
d owner turn lights ON ahead of him—OFF behind. 





zation limit to the variety of new and step-saving applications you can 

whose provide. Utilizing a low-voltage switching circuit, G-E remote control rer ~ 

er Un- ; ; 

ee? lets home owners turn lights and appliances On and Orr from as es) 


Justa many points as desired. Master selector switches provide centralized 


tween control of up to nine different circuits. 
er and 
e U.S, Look over the remote control applications illustrated. See if they 
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ir CTU don’t spark your own imagination, on the many possibilities offered __ 
de the o = ewe on HERE .. . @ practical! extension of the usual 
by the General Electric remote-control wiring system. For a handy sumeielinh cutie dit tuammias-aeik aad in, ae 
booklet brimful of applications, write to section D22-104, Construc- lights OFF with bedside remote-control switches— 
it puls : : : : no more nightly inspection tours. 
ot an tion Materials Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, “Ue 
. “4 ' . 
ir both Connecticut. 
he has 
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lights. Control them from entrance hall, rear door, 
ms and master bedroom, and at the lights themselves. 
sildings 


HERE . . . for multi-point operation of outside 
call lights, porch lights, breezeway lights, garage 
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MODERNIZE WITH 
HARDWOOD FLOORS! 








Ready-Finished; In Resilient Floor 
Thickness; Laid Quickly Over 
Concrete, Wood or Terrazzo 





New floors for old offer no problem 
with the use of Parkay. Only 
3/16” thick. All the wearing 
surface of standard flooring 
without useless bulk or weight. 
Permits use with other resilient 
materials without changing floor 
levels. Factory finishing by 
craftsmen insures a lasting lustre 
and beauty not obtainable by on-the-job methods. 


Parkay floors are applied with special adhesive 
to any smooth, sound subsurface. Simple and clean 
to install for new construction as well as for 
remodeling. Time and money saved on every job. 


Parkay flooring, made of choice American Oak, 
is available in two styles—9” x 9” Tiles and 9” 
wide Broadboard in random lengths. Both styles can 
also be used for impressive, low-cost wall paneling. 
For complete details, see Sweet's Architectural 
File or write direct for free samples and complete 
information. Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc., Louisville 9, Ky. 











KAY READY-FINISHED HARDWOOD 
pA FOR FLOORS AND WALLS 
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—__—___ 


I realize that the scope of your Present crusade 
is already an admirably wide one. 





' However, | 
feel that by integrating the services of the deco. 


rator with those of the architect 


| 








Z 4 engineer, 
builder, supplier and banker you would be adding tt J 
a new facet to the editorial policy of BUILDING 
that would match in importance the contributions 
which the Forum has made in the past, 
Kraus Prerrer, Design & Color Consulian 
Berkeley, Calif. 
A | 
BUILDING: rec 
It is astonishing how much verve can be in. = 
jected into a title by a simple shift of emphasis cor 
from an abstract noun to an infinitive (“action 
word”). Pla 
For the greater part of the past 15 years | s 
have followed the progress of Forum to the it 
climax of your recent call for a united front of sec 
the several segments of building. For more years eqi 
than that I have been looking for the arrival of m¢ 
the “Henry Ford of shelter.” It seems now that 
what I should have been looking for is a number 
of local builders with the know-how to use mass- Ne 
production methods to bring plain, sound shelter $ 
within the reach of the masses... . 
Owen R. Eas.ey 
Executive Vice President & Treasurer 
Mutual Building & Loan Association, Ine, 
Martinsville, Va. 


CALDWELL’S FANS 





BUILDING: 


The statements about fans in your Caldwell] 
Air Conditioning article in July were false andy 





misleading. 





If the article was written by one of your stall) 
it is evident that no attempt was made to verily 7 
the statements about fans. If the article was #5 
publicity handout arising in the fertile brain of 
some public relation counsel, it should have been? 








labeled as propaganda for all to see. In either > 
case, your publication is to be criticized for print ~ 
ing such “tripe” and for failure to check facts, 






It would appear that the editorial policy of 
your publication has degenerated from its former 
high technical standard to the newspaper level 
of reporting. The article in question is sprinkled 
with such phrases as “Caldwell admits,” “his 
associates believe,” “Caldwell says,” etc. 

Following is evidence to refute the statement) 
made concerning fans in your article... . 

Quote: “Fans. Caldwell admits that any a 
tempt to get the pressures we employ with 
ard ventilating fans would, of course, Constms 
too much power, since conventional fans SU#et 






















a sharp reduction in mechanical efficiency 
static pressures in excess of 2 in.” 
Remarks: The above statement is false on 
counts, Standard ventilating fans . . . have 
delivery from 100 to 300,000 cfm, in pres 
ranges from ¥ to 15 in. static pressure .-- 
ventilating fans do not suffer a sharp red 






(Continued on page 34) 
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tamerica’s Finest Gas Range” Used Exclusively in Unique 
582-Unit New York Apartment Building 


A practical new idea for modern living is Manhattan House, 
recently completed New York apartment building owned and 
operated by the New York Life Insurance Company. Twenty 
stories high and covering an entire block, Manhattan House 
comprises 582 apartments of from two to seven rooms each. 


Planned from the beginning to offer the finest facilities available, 
Manhattan House chose ROPER Gas Ranges exclusively for its 
livable, workable kitchens. This fact is doubly important. First, 
it demonstrates forcibly the preference for gas cooking... and 
second, it illustrates dramatically that Manhattan House kitchen- 
equipment experts recognize ROPER as one of America’s fore- 
most gas ranges. 


More Features to Talk About 


No other line of ranges provides such a wide choice of ex- 
clusive features. ROPER’S “Center-Simmer” Top Burners .. . 
“Staggered” Cooking top... ‘““Bake-Master” oven . . . “Roper- 


Glo” Broiler . .. and many other “Crowning Achievements” 
open the door to sure customer acceptance. 


With ROPER, you offer the ultimate in fast cooking... clean 
cooking ... economical cooking. You offer the carefree conve- 
nience of completely automatic oven performance, when desired. 
For top-of-range feasts, oven delights and tasty broiled treats, 
nothing can match a modern ROPER Gas Range. 


More Real Value 


No other line of ranges gives you such a wide choice of models 
... $80 many different oven, broiler and top burner arrangements. 
From the magnificent 58-1/2 in. “Town and Country” to the 
compact 21-5/8 in. “600” Series, Roper makes a gas range to 
exactly meet every need and fit every pocketbook. 


Decide now to investigate the advantages of ROPER. You can 
specify these distinctive ranges for use with any gas, including 
liquefied petroleum (bottled) gas. 


‘Manhattan House’’ Homemakers Enjoy Fast, Clean, Thrifty 





Gas Cooking with these Modern ROPER Ranges 





































































































































the approved plastic wall tile 
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Accepted by the U.S. ASTYA, 

































Dept. of Commerce, & ae % 
Bureau of Stand : j THE ONLY 
ards, Commercial + 3 So sell 


U.S. Pot. No. 2323417 
PLASTIC TILE 


Standard 168-50, \ “Emm - 
Dept. of Commerce. ~*~. 
Builders, architects, contractors and applicators . . . in fact, 
all who desire aristocratic tile beauty at low cost, want 
Pittsburgh Interlock Plastic Wall Tile. They approve the 


interlocking feature which permits quicker installation and 


Eliminates all grouting 


© Fade resistant permanency of the finished job. Here’s a tile which will last 
-time! 
© Will not chip, craze, peel eee ee See 
“Interlock” is the newest 44%4"x4'%”" wall tile to fill any 
or rust architect’s specification sheet. Made of Styron, it has color 
e New 1951 colors and beauty second to none! And its self-aligning feature 
makes for easy application and is the answer to builders’ 
id Plain or marbleized cost and selling problems! 


Tile specialists on our staff are always ready to assist 
members of the trade in their planning. For instructions, 
samples and assistance in filling your tile requirements, 
write us today. 


patterns 
® Easy fo clean 


SS NS NS CS SS CS CS SESS CES OS Se ee ee 
JONES & BROWN, INC., Dept. FO 
| 439 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 







Gentlemen: 





Please send me further informa- 
tion about Pittsburgh Interlock Plastic Wall Tile. 


EASY TO INSTALL 
JONES & BROWN, Inc. 


— \ 


439 City 
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LETTERS 





in mechanical efficiency at static Pressures jn 
excess of 2 in. is evidenced by the laws of fan 
engineering. . .. 

Quote: “His associates believe his pressure 
vane blower is the first important advance in 
fan design since the old Sirocco was first intro- 
duced 50 years ago... His No. 20 fan is designed 
to deliver 20,000 cfm at 4 in. W. G. with 18.3 h.p 
motors.” 

Remarks: The two statements are. taken to. 
gether, since the latter one has a bearing on the 
former which is misleading . . . the static eff. 
ciency of the Caldwell No. 20 fan is computed to 
be 68.8 per cent. Contrast the static efficiency of 
Caldwell fan with the static efficiency of the old 
paddle type of fan (a 75 year old design) which 
is 63.1 per cent. .. . It means the Caldwell fan 
in comparison with a 75 year old design requires 
814 percent less power. Yet Caldwell associates 
acknowledge that the Sirocco fan (50 years ago) 
was an improvement over the paddle type of fan 
(75 years ago). It is evident the Caldwell design 
has not made such an important advancement as 
the statement indicates, Actually, well designed 
fans today have static efficiencies ranging from 
75 to 80 per cent. 

Quote: “Caldwell says one advantage of his 
fan is that they need 60 per cent less space than 
conventional fans of comparable capacity.” 

Remarks: That statement is misleading. . . . 
There are 27 manufacturers in the U.S, who fab- 

ricate the vaneaxial type of fan. This fan occu- 
pies about 60 per cent less space than the 
centrifugal fan of comparable capacity, Thou- 
sands of these fans were installed on shipboard 
by the U. 
small space requirements, 


S. Navy for ventilation by reason of 


L. O. Monroe, Secretary 
Nat'l. Assn. of Fan Migrs. Inc. 
Detroit. Mich. 


@ The Caldwell article was staff written on the basis 
of thorough research. The final copy was checked 
word for word with two leading air conditioning en- 
gineers, including a former president of the Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. These men 
did not agree with all Caldwell’s claims; therefore 
BUILDING put most of these claims in direct or it- 
direct quotations and repeatedly noted that other ait 
conditioning engineers did not agree. 

BUILDING published the Caldwell story 1) be 
cause Caldwell has become important news, but 
nothing had ever been printed about him; 2) because 
several leading architects had expressed either am 
enthusiasm for Caldwell’s ideas or a desire to learn 
about them, 3) because two leading air conditioning 
engineers had told us they wished they could get @ 
clear statement of what Caldwell claimed he could 
do; 4) because a leading air conditioning manufac- 
turer volunteered that he had been trying for months 
to obtain detailed information on the Caldwell sys 
tem and 5) because no useful purpose would be 
served by continuing to keep the Caldwell system 
and Caldwell’s claims in the dark. 

BUILDING’S editors believe that Caldwell is o® 
the right track in trying to reduce duct sizes.—ED. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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@ These houses, on 65' x 150' lots, 
sell for $9,975. In addition to the other 
electric equipment, there are 
plenty of outlets, wiring 
for television, and 
automatic heating. 













KUDOS 





BUILDING: 


You really got yourself a magazine now that 
must be read from cover to cover. When you've 
got people doing that, you've got something! 

WiLuiAM ArILp JoHnson 

William Arild Johnson & Associates 
Architects & Engineers 

Everett, Wash. 





BUILDING: 


..- [have found, and my colleagues agree with 
me unanimously, that your coverage is the most 
complete of all magazines in the architectural | 
field and in its editorial approach fills a long. ‘ 
wanted need. . . . ee 


“They attract the right buyers oa 


BUILDING: 





. --- because they include Electric Water Heaters,” I have always felt that architectural periodicals 
says Mr. Roberts of his Surrey Hills homes which do no more than help architects lead each 


The homes being built by Mr. Lewis D. Roberts at Surrey Hills, Larchmont, Pa., are other are of little value except as professional 
selling from the plans, and there’s a waiting list. 
























information sources, You are surely right—the 
Mr. Roberts installs Electric Water Heaters as standard equipment. Like successful architect badly needs his influence spread, not 
builders everywhere, he has learned from experience what sales and survey figures also 


ly th zh the whole field of buildi 
; show—that there’s a constantly growing demand for Electric Water Heaters. only through the ‘whole Beet 6 2= 


the layman as well... . 





nO tid 


@ Each Roberts house has not only an 
Electric Water Heater, but an electric 
range, and automatic clothes washer if 
desired. “It is a great satisfaction to me,”’ 
says Mr. Roberts, “‘to find these homes 
being so well received.” 


Rosert Law WEE», Architect 
Viami, Fla. 


i = ee 


BUILDING: 


I frequently take the liberty of criticizing, and ~ 
now it is the greatest of pleasure to turn around 
on your August issue. 

This is really a professional magazine of the 
highest possible standards. Your words about 
Saarinen, especially the phrase “leavened with 
wit and courtesy,” is really masterful and beauti- 
ful; “The News—War and Building,” most inter 
esting and penetrating (a bit optimistic?); the 
Johnson house, beautifully presented—what @ 
perfectly exquisite job—and your words keenly 
penetrating; the desert house—awfully good, and 
the Hillside House most interesting—and your 
words even better; the outdoor pool beautiful; 


sateen siahe ee 1 Ses ola sonia Cake. 


--- Of course, it’s ELECTRIC! the Chicago job excellent; and the suburban 


It pays to install Electric Water Heaters. They’re completely automatic, development ditto. . . . It is really an excellent — 
clean, dependable in operation. They save money for builder and customer issue! 

alike. Installation can be made anywhere—no flue or vent. This shortens , ONE Mr. = 
hot water lines, cuts piping cost, prevents water waste. Fully-insulated Your ee = and the words of , 
storage tank for economy of operation. Safety assured by all electric, Luce’s—most bewildering; the predominance ot — 


dependable temperature control. big business—most frightening; but all of this! 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATER SECTION take as a “business policy” because, if I took it 7 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association - 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. seriously for a minute, as feeble as it would be, 
ALLCRAFT - BAUER - BRADFORD - CRANE-LINE SELECTRIC - CROSLEY - DEEPFREEZE - FAIRBANKS-MORSE our subscription would be canceled. 


FOWLER - FRIGIDAIRE - GENERAL ELECTRIC - HOTPOINT - HOTSTREAM - JOHN WOOD - KELVINATOR You don’t know how much pleasure it is to 
LAWSON - MERTLAND - MONARCH - NORGE - PEMCO - REX - RHEEM - SEPCO - A. O. SMITH 





THERMOGRAY - TOASTMASTER - UNIVERSAL - WESIX - WESTINGHOUSE really see once again the Forum be what it should 
be and as it has been in the past! . . . Congratte 
ASY 70 WATE R lations. 
fi ‘ bi Apert Henry Hitt 
pla ELECTR San Francisco, Calif.” 
HEATER BUILDING: 


... The material which appeared in your July 
issue which had to do with the Long Island 
builders . . . was extremely well presented, 4% 
is usual in the case of the Forum, and the selec 
(Continued on page 46) 


in a house wired for an Electric Range! 
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Let Universal show you how the more than 25 Select-a-Range variations will ae a 
answer your cost schedule requirements . . .and give your kitchens more “’ 


than ever before. There's a model styled to fit every kitchen size... from tra-_ mas A: ie 
. from lowest to highest price brackets! 


ditional to ranch or modern .. 


ee 




















GREATER BEAUTY AND EYE APPEAL! Select- 
a-Range gives your kitchens that “modern as tomorrow” 
look at low cost. Built-in or peninsular arrangements 
now widely publicized in national magazines have 
extra appeal that sells the whole kitchen easier. Here's 
something new and different for your kitchens. It’s some- 
thing every woman wants! 











NEW VERSATILITY for houses of every price 
range! There’s a Select-a-Range for every house plan 

.. low cost economy arrangements ...as well as many 
other larger variations for higher-priced and “custom- 
built” houses. And every Select-a-Range has all the 
most advanced features of electric, automatic cooking. 
It's something every woman wants! 





ae 


S= 


Tuom every poind off view — 





THE UNIVERSAL SELECT-A-RANGE PUTS MORE SALES 
APPEAL IN KITCHENS ... AND IT’S THE MOST WIDELY 
PUBLICIZED AND ADVERTISED RANGE IN AMERICA TODAY! 





COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY! 3 basic units give you 
over 25 Select-a-Range variations to provide the widest 
possible choice of range designs. And Select-a-Range 
flexibility gives you new freedom to design your kitch- 
ens as you want them... impossible to attain with the 
rigid dimensions of conventional ranges. Here’s more 
sales power for you at low cost! 





UNIVERSAL 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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How You Save 


Because it absorbs moisture from 
the air directly, the new Niagara 
Controlled Humidity Method uses 
less, or no, mechanical refrigera- 
tion for dehumidifying. You save 
first costs and installing of heavy 
machinery. You save space, main- 
tenance expense, power. You get 
easier, more convenient operation. 

Using “Hygrol” hygienic ab- 
sorbent liquid, this method gives 
complete control of temperature 
and relative humidity. Especially, 
it is a better way to obtain dry air 
for drying processes, packaging 
hygroscopic materials, preventing 


& & 


Niagara Controlled Humidity 
Air Conditioner 











with the NEW Niagara Method 
of Air Conditioning 
Using “Hygrol” Hygienic Absorbent Liquid 
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MIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY METHOD — FLOW DIAGRAM 


moisture damage to metals, and 
obtaining better quality for 
chemical process products and 
food products. — or in obtaining 
better results in comfort air 
conditioning for office or labo- 
ratory at lower refrigeration 
costs. 

The diagram shows how fil- 
tered air is dehumidified by 
passing thru a spray of “Hygrol” 

-a liquid absorbent which re- 
moves air-borne moisture. This 
liquid is hygienic and non-cor- 
rosive; it contains no salts or 
solids to precipitate and cause 
maintenance troubles. It is con- 
tinuously re-concentrated at the 
same rate at which it absorbs 
moisture, providing always the 
full capacity of the air condi- 
tioner, automatically. 

Units provide a range of ca- 
pacities from 1000 to 20,000 
C. F.M. Multiple unit in- 
stallations are in use success- 
fully. Records of results are 
available. For further informa- 
tion, write Niagara Blower Co., 
Dept. AF, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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tion of houses for display, I think. represents g 

very fine cross-section of the type of thing which 

our Long Island builders are doing. , . . 
Freperick W. Jackson, 2np 
Assistant Vice President 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUILDING: 


The article in the August issue of BUILDING 
covering Suburban Retail Districts is excellent. 
G. R. VAN ArspDALe, Vice Presiden: 


City Homes Savings & Loan Assoc 
Topeka, Kans. 


BUILDING: 


As a member of the planning profession I was 
very much impressed with your series of articles 
on urban shopping centers which appeared in 
the August issue. . 

T. G. Rosinson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BRUCE GOFF AND BILLY ROSE 


BUILDING: 

1 am amazed at what Architect Bruce Goff 
would hand out to University of Oklahoma stu- 
dents for a chapel’ (BUILDING, July ’50). The 
article speaks of this “architectural concoction” 
as the farthest point of advance in a long quest; 
for my money, it is a considerable retreat. | 
appreciate the problem of creating a satisfactory 
nondenominational chapel, but I dare say it is 
impossible to combine the traditions of Christen- 
dom with those of other religions. The result 
could only be a total lack of reality in the form 
of a monstrosity, which Goff has accomplished 
very well indeed. 

The spirit of the effort is good, but the chains, 
for one, are totally irrelevant, except as Goll 
carefully explains them. Yet, their position is 
certain to be thought of as symbolic, 

The brilliance of the panels and underwater 
lighting is to outdo what Billy Rose successfully 
accomplished in his aquacade structure. They 
are hardly a deep and abiding appeal to a dis 
comforted soul. My general reaction is that the 
choice of materials is much associated with shal 
low and wordly experiences. The soul is the 
strongest part of man’s being, and the best appeal 
is made to it in like materials, I realize this atte 
tude may not be “progressive,” but the needs of 
the soul are the same in every generation. 

R. C. Swirt 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Lawrence, Kan. 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER (Cont’d.) 


BUILDING: 

For the past decade, or more, you have givel 
the architectural profession a “kick in the pants” 
and a “shot in the arm”—may I offer my humble 
thanks and say “keep it up!” 


ee ee 


With our extensive training and practical ex 


perience, there is no reason in the world why we E 


(Continued on page 52) 
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New 26-story addition to John Hancock Mutual Life In- a te 
surance Company, Boston, Mass. Cram & Ferguson, archi- 





tects and engineers. Turner Construction Co., builders. 








..- because the pipe joints are SILBRAZ’° . 


Owners, architects, and builders 
of new buildings are using all the 
latest building techniques at their 
command. That’s why the brass 
and copper pipe runs of truly 
modern buildings are specified 
Silbraz—the modern way of join- 
ing brass or copper pipe or Type 
B copper tubing. Silbraz joints 
are silver brazed — not soldered 
or threaded — and form a joint 





Make it a “one-piece pipe line” 
with Walseal 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


that is stronger than the pipe 
itself. They are leakproof, per- 
manent, and will not creep or pull 
apart under any condition which 
the pipe or tubing can withstand. 

Silbraz joints actually make 
the brass or copper pipe or tubing 
into “one-piece pipelines” that 
save you money by eliminating 
leaky connections, costly main- 
tenance, and repairs. 





Walseal® Valves and Fittings 
for Making Silbraz Joints 
The Walworth Company pro- 
duces a complete line of Walseal 
Valves, Fittings and Flanges for 
making Silbraz joints — the mod- 
ern method of joining brass or 
copper piping. For further in- 
formation, see your nearest Wal- 
worth distributor, or write for 

Circular 84B. 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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IN THE 
RECREATION ROOM 


To complete the comfort facilities in the recre- 
ation area and to relieve the “traffic” pressure 
on master bathrooms, self-contained leakproof 
Weisway Cabinet Showers are available in mod- 
els especially designed and priced to make extra 

, bath facilities possible even with limited build- 
ing budgets. 

Weisways are economical of space, too,—a 
three-foot square, or even less, is enough. They 
are readily installed in old or new homes with- 
out special treatment of building walls or floor. 
Don't confuse Weisways with ordinary “shower 
stalls,” Weisways are quality fixtures, proved by 
years of service: in finest homes. ° 



































More Bath Facilities with 


CABINET 


AMUN SHOWERS 


In Homes of Every Price 
























ate 


Vitreous Porcelain 
FLOOR AND WALLS 





eee eee a ee 
a a - == 


Ko. 


The famous Weisway VP models com- 
bine the advantages of guaranteed leak- 
proof construction, unaffected by set- 
tling or shrinkage of surrounding ma- 
terials, with vitreous porcelain enamel 
walls and the exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip 


ing iron. No metal underpan is required, 
no messy mastic needed for installation. 
Weisway in-a-wall models are available 
for built-in shower installations. 












Weisways are offered in a range of 
models and in five beautiful colors, in 
addition to white, to meet a wide vari- 
ety of planning ideas and requirements. 

















HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. y Get this NEW CATALOG 
1002 Weisway Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana § Contains detailed information and spetifi- 
Please send your new catalog of the complete line of cations on the complete Weisway line, 
Weisway Cabinet Showers. i including samples of the five sparkling 

op i colors in which Weisways are now avail- 
Individual ———-§ able. This new catalog should be in your 
Firm name as 4 files— mail coypon or write for it now! 
Pp ea = 

a 

City. State - 





floor of vitreous porcelain on heavy enamel- © 
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(the architectural profession) are not the leaders P| 


of all building. It is our negligence and a 
that has caused the sad results of the so-called 
builder houses and tracts. Let’s tackle eve 
—from a “chick sale outhouse” to the largest of 
edifices. I know the profit is small and, in some 
cases, it doesn’t even exist—but, Heavens above, 
isn’t the final result worth some effort on our 
parts? 





Girrorp E, Sosey, Archiseas . 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


BUILDING: 







Congratulations on your promoting the j ideal 
that merchant builders and architects would — 
benefit by closer cooperation. In such a situation. 
the buying public would benefit also. . 4 

The industrial designers have ling rece 
the somewhat similar problem of proving to in. 
dustry the advantages of good design. Where ~ 
they have been successful, industry, the design — 
profession, as well as the public, have benefited, — 

Ecmont Arens, President : 
Society of Industrial Designers, Ine 
New York, N. Y. a 














BUILDING: 


. | want you to know how greatly I appre- 
ciate your efforts “to expand the field of archi.” 
tecture.” ' 

To me, your campaign to sell the profession — 
to the world at large—rather than to sell one 
architect to the other—is probably the first, but 
certainly the most significant act of real, effective 
service to the profession. You refer to the age 
long ineffectiveness of the AIA as far as the 
underprivileged in the profession—especially t e 
younger generation—are concerned, such i 
ence is hardly necessary. 

Frank F, EXRENTHAL, Architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


















BUILDING: 





It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the individual small house design by an architect 
for the individual needs of a specific client and 
built by a local builder is fading from the build 
ing picture. 

One reason is the amount of time and 8 
required to do a good small house is often g 
than for a larger one because of the lack of 
economic freedom. 

Second, the cost of building an individual 
is naturally greater than when built in qu 

Before going any further suppose we @ 
these points. The amount of time in L 
drawing could be cut down by a comparison 
builders’ or owners’ plans with an architet 
plan as filed with the lending institutions. ™ 
personal experience has been that the archi 
plan is considerably more specific, leaving 
chance for so-called builder’s shortcuts. 5Ome 
where there must be a happy medium vena b 
basic principles of the design would be ¢ 
out but still leaving the builder enough ke 
to incorporate some of the savings which he bi 
spent many years in learning without ne 
(Continued on page 58) 
























Plymbing Fixtures in our homes is 
a powerful aid to sales,” 


reports Los Angeles builder 





INCE the end of World War II, Bollen- 

bacher and Kelton, Inc., Los Angeles 
builders, have developed 20 major tracts in 
Los Angeles County. The developments, 
known as Allied Gardens, are comprised of 
some 4700 two and three bedroom houses— 
all American-Standard equipped. These 
builders feel that the use of American- 
Standard products in their developments is 
a large contributing factor in the wide pub-— 
lic acceptance of the homes. ; 

“Moreover,” says Mr. Walter Bollen- 
bacher, president of the firm, “the use of 
American-Standard products has, we feel, 
added to this firm’s reputation for always 
striving for the highest quality of materials 
and construction.” , 

More and more builders all over the coun- 
try are depending upon American-Standard 
Plumbing Fixtures and Heating Equipment 
to. help make fast sales . . . with minimum 
selling expense. The smart styling and skill- 
ful designing of American-Standard* pro- 
ducts, their dependability and economy of 
maintenance, assure satisfied customers. 

American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
and Heating Equipment will add to the 
salability of the structures you build, too. 
Whatever the type of structure you're 
building . . . whatever the budget . . . there 
are plumbing fixtures and heating equip- 
ment for your particular need in the com- 
plete American-Standard line. Ask your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor about 
these reputable products. American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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First in heating... first in plumbing 
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EN ae | 
Fiat Cadet Built-in Model 198 
shown with Dolphin Door 


View showing typical construction at door opening. 
Notice how metal lath and plaster are secured to 
front stile of shower. This construction prevents 
plaster cracks around door opening. 


* ° + - 
A shower unit designed for Built-in 
last mn eee 
At last . . . a moderately priced shower unit expressly created for 
recessed installation ... the only prefabricated metal shower cabinet 
that provides for continuity of the bathroom wall material. By the 


elimination of all apparent cracks or joints it becomes an integral 
part of the structure rather than merely a fixture. 


The result is a rich, ultra-smart, custom-built appearance. Yet, 
the installed cost is considerably less than that of a built-up tile 
shower. It makes a permanently water-tight installation, will not 
crack and develop leaks with settling of the building, as often 
occurs when mortar joints are depended upon for water-tightness. 

Reversible side panels, valves can be installed on either side 
without drilling on the job. 

Size 36” x 36” x 80”—Bonderized galvanized steel walls with 
baked-on synthetic white enamel—will not rust. Precast 


terrazzo receptor. Clean interior, no screws or projecting 
fastenings to mar the bright white smooth enamel finish. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three complete plants 
9301 Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


in Canado—Fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 


—— 
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cutting the quality of the house, It would beg No 
great aid to architects and builders if BUILDING e 


were to publish some of these comparative draw. 
ings plus the net result or finished house, 

The second point of building for less in quan. 
tity—the good point is that the repetition of the 
basic plan does make for less work for the archi. 
tect as well as the builder and each can cut his 
cost accordingly. However, the larger the Project, a 
the amount of design is increased in 
community design rather than in the 
themselves. Also the promotional costs go 
accordingly. Here the architect must be wary 
promotors who are willing to sacrifice al] 
quality of good construction for catchy gad 
that inspire quick sales and become a s 
for department stores. 


































One of the features in such a project 
radiant heat. The department store designer 
covered the wood block flooring, which was set’ 
mastic on concrete, with overall thick rugs 
rubber base. Naturally, the efficiency by 
treatment was cut considerably. The cost | 
furnishing the model house was over half the eo 
of the house! 

Some of the reactions of the prospective 
buyers were, “What would I do with all ou 
furniture? We can’t afford the house and this . 
furniture too.” In order to guide decorators, © 
could a percentage of the cost of the house be ~ 
used as a basis for furnishing such a house? — 

Perhaps these two points will offer some food 
for thought toward the ultimate goal of bringing 
the builder and the architect closer together 8 
gallantly championed by BUILDING, 

Hucu N, Romney, 4n 
Ridegwood, N. J. 


. 


BUILDING: 


... Keep this campaign up. Everyone will b 


helped. ae | 
Earu T. Winper, Architect —= 
Nashville, Tenn. Por 12 
in, C 
BUILDING: washd: 
I am most sympathetic with your objectives com 


and hope that you continue to be as successtul ~ 
as you have been up to this time. ‘ 

I would like very much to see BUILDING 
launch a campaign against the very pre 
practice of restricting “modern” houses 0m 
subdivisions. I recently undertook to build 4 
mildly modern house here in Baltimore, and} 
found myself completely stymied by the . 
“boards of architectural review” (frequently one” 
architect). I believe if the matter were thor- 
oughly investigated it would be found that a very 
small group of architects are exercising what | 
amounts to esthetic control over the single-family q 
house building going on in Baltimore. As a Z 
result there are, I believe, less than ten moderm — 
houses in the entire city. 

You are doing a good job, and I wish you every 


success. 





3s 





i rogege ae - 


Lesuie S$, O’GwYNN 
Baltimore, Md. 
(Continued on page 64) 













No wonder the demand is so great! NEW 





CARLTON VITREOUS CHINA CLOSETS— 
Por 12-in. roughing-in. Full syphon jet 


‘free-standing unit. B-6400 (illustrated) 
} dosecoupled combination with regular, 


extended shelf bowl. Also available in elon- 
gated front extended shelf bow! model. 


DUKE VITREOUS EARL VITREOUS 
CHINA CLOSETS— CHINA CLOSETS— 
For 12-in. roughing- —For 14-in. rough- 
im. Close-coupled, ing-in. Syphon ac- 
washdown, syphon tionwashdown bowl 
ation combination. with 2-in. rear spud. 
B630(illustrated). B-6440 (illustrated). 








RAJAH VITREOUS 
CHINA FLUSH 
VALVE CLOSET— 
For 12-in. roughing- 
in. Round front 
washdown bowl, 
1%4-in. rear spud. 
B-6550 (illustrated). 


a 


WTREOUS CHINA CLOSETS offer unequaled value! 


Why Briggs Beautyware vitreous china closets are better .. . 


* Colors! Four beautiful pastel shades: sandstone, sky blue, 


sea green, ivory as well as sparkling white! 


* Large water area, deep seal, self-draining jet! 


* New, modern designs engineered for trouble-free operation! 





EMPEROR VITREOUS CHINA FLUSH 
VALVE CLOSETS—For 10-in. roughing-in. 
Syphon jet bowl with 114-in. top spud. 
B-6512 (illustrated) has elongated front 


bowl. Also available with round front bowl. 








LAWTON (wall stall). 


Fee 





Newly designed Briggs Beautyware Vitreous China Urinals are 
now available in four different types and sizes. Complete infor- 
mation available on request about these models . . . PENNTON 
(flat back wall), CLIFTON (pedestal), SPARTAN (floor stall), 











PRINCE VITREOUS CHINA CLOSETS— 
For 12-in. roughing-in. Round front ex- 
tended shelf bowl. Reverse trap close- 
coupled combination, free-standing model. 
B-6420 (illustrated). 


Interior view of Briggs Syphon Jet Closet 
Tank reveals latest design Anti-Syphon 
quiet operating flushing mechanism. 
This positive shut-off ballcock incorpo- 
rates the latest type volume regulator, 
triple seal rubber ball, 1%-inch over- 
flow tank valve, large refill tube and 
positive quiet action at high or low 
pressures. Every part quality engineered 


for lasting dependability. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3001 MILLER, DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


COPR. 1950 BRIGGS MFG. CO. 
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BUILDING: 


I am very glad indeed to see your efforts to 
get builders to employ architects, 

I am particularly glad that magazines of gen. 
eral circulation such as House & Garden, Ladies 
Home Journal and Women’s Home Companion 
are taking up the crusade. 

I get numbers of inquiries from individuals 
who would like to have plans made for a house. 
Of course they wish to know something about 
how much the plans will cost. When I mention 
a fee which I hope will give me something more 
than draftsman’s wages they think I am trying 
to hold them up, and they don’t come back. 

They are not wholly to blame, for they haye 
no conception of the time and work and exper. 
ence it takes to become an architect. And they 
have little conception of what an architect can dp 
for them. 
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That is where the magazines of general circy. 
lation come in. ... 
* 


The farther you can spread your crusade into 


3 ; r ° the grass roots, the more good it will do. 
a L .H 
| you don’t need a Tall Chimney Lens orcas 
e 
with an H. B. SMITH BOILER 





Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDING: 
° To keep the lines of that modern functional school within the proper e hs ee ee e 2 sss a 
t architectural proportions — and to give your client truly outstanding ae ee 





have aimed at, until AIA wakes up. 


is heating plant performance — we suggest an H. B. Smith boiler. Fees for house architecture are tse aac 


are usually very, very mediocre documents and 
in many cases, absolute farces bordering m™ 
fraud. They are the worst possible advertisement 
for the profession. 
Joun Eayres Davis, Jr., Architect 
Birmingham, Ala. 


installations in older 
schools where H. B. Smith 
Cast Iron Boilers have been 
giving top performance for 
25, 35, even 50 years! You 
can recommend an H. B. 
Smith boiler for the life 
of the building! 















hy The vertical water tube design of H. B. Smith boilers provides such qpantitics of mass-produced iene 
7; minimum draft resistance. Hot gases rise naturally between the available on the newsstand each month, thereby 
it [ boiler sections before entering the side flues. This positive gas creating a distorted basis of competition for’the 
it travel is an advantage not found in boilers of the return-flue or long- architect. 

4 i fire-tube type, in which draft loss through the boiler is much greater. The professional “brotherhood” (AIA) sane 
a Tall chimneys or complicated induced-draft controls are, therefore, . tions this indirectly by allowing its members to 
i not necessary with H. B. Smith boilers. do this work, These plans, produced and sold in 
| é For added assurance of economy of operation and long-life eae with an architect's ail - AIA 
i performance in schools or other buildings, consider the many, many affiliation signed in the bottow right-hand comm 
i 


i 
a one enn 





BUILDING: 


..+ Here are the cold facts: | 
Why should an architect who is well estab 
lished subject himself to mental gymnastics ®~ 
produce houses for merchant builders who don't — 
give a damn what they look like just so they sell; . 
a good example: three or four builders’ hous? 

of the “Hopalong Cassidy” type which you 
cently reviewed in the July issue of BUILDING. — 
All of them had very poor plans and elevation’ 
Those architects are certainly not helping © — 
build better looking neighborhoods. 

The FHA does not care; valuation to them 
depends on so many other things other than 
plans and skin treatment of individual homes 
that they simply lump the architectural service 
in the replacement cost estimates at $50, $75 oF 

(Continued on page 70) . 






A modern school equipped 
with No. 60 Smith Boilers. 


piginakiey > 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. INC., WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Most complete line in the world of cast iron boilers for heating 
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Good Housekeeping 
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Can they pass this investigation? 





. Examination by the Good Housekeeping Laboratories. 


. An inspection of the manufacturing procedure at your plant 


and review of specification, test and installation data. 


. A field inspection of homes in which your product is in use, 


including interviews with owners. 


. Examination of all consumer literature. 


. Analysis of all advertising copy claims as compared with 


performance. 


. Alternative investigations when appropriate. 





they can earn the most potent selling device in the consumer 
field — the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. You can put it 
to work for you at no extra cost. 


To learn how your products can enjoy this powerful sales ad- 
vantage write to: 


M. J. Culligan, Home Building Merchandising Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
959 Eighth Avenue * New York 19, N. Y. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU OF STANDARDS 











57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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...for R-W 
Vanishing 











Ge a. 


bed and wall. 


Every home-owner 
is a hot prospect! 


Doors 


Bedroom closet door with Richards-Wilcox Vanishing Door 
Hardware. Note that the door does not interfere with the 
chair, and does not take up any passage space between the 


23 





Another closet in same home. Note 
that door vanishing into wall-pocket 
allows placing of furniture where 
conventional door would swing. 


Silver Streak R-W No. 1019 Vanishing Door Hangers and Aluminum Track 


Chairs, beds, and tables can be 
arranged permanently, more at- 
tractively and conveniently in 
homes where doors operate on 
Silver Streak R-W No. 1019 Van- 
ishing Door Hangers and Track. 
Only Silver Streak “opens the 
door’ so completely to modern 


Another Richards- Wilcox Standout 


R-W’s No. 020-2 
Blue Streak 


Self-Lubrication Door 
a With OILITE 
BRONZE BEARINGS 
(Providing Perpetual 
Lubrication) 
For doors 1%” to 24” 
thick, weighing up to 300 
pounds . . . on garages, 
warehouses, factories, 


stores, barns and similar 
buildings. 





living convenience. The newest 
development in hanger and track, 
by Richards-Wilcox, for the hang- 
ing of lightweight vanishing doors 
in thin wall-pockets built in a 


standard 2” x 4” studded wall, 


Silver Streak is also adapted for 
useon parallel residential wardrobe 
doors, 4%" or more in thickness. 


Rolls on Ball Bearings —The Sil- 
ver Streak hanger wheel, made of 
fine-weave cloth base bakelite, is 
equipped with extra high finish 
ball bearings for longer wear and 
smoother operation. 


aICHARDs 


1880-1950—OVER 70 YEARS Fev 
= 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 
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$100 a throw knowing full well that if the archi. 
tect ever got half of that, he was lucky, 

The public—ah yes, the dear public—our py}, 
lic and your public! You would do more for 
public if you sold copies of BUILDING for 2 
cents apiece on the street corner—with lots of 
pictures, a little explanation and let them Use 
their own imagination—they will and do anyway 

If all the top-flight architects in the eo 
were to donate, mind you I said donate, their 
time and talent to the slow process of educating 
the public to what good design, regardless of 
style, is and what good circulation, etc., does, 
then we would go forward and drag the merchan 
builder with us. 

It seems to me that you are getting the cay 
before the horse. Improvement in the design of 
homes is a continual evolution, not revolution as 
you propose. 

If you have pledged you, yourself, your fortune 
and your sacred honor and can now convince the 
architects that this is no cheap publicity stunt... 
may God truly help us all to find the solution, 

Donavp G. Hawke, Architect 
South Bend, Ind. 


BUILDING: 


Before the war many builders had become 
convinced they needed architects, but since the 
architectural press in the last few years has been 
so taken up with work of architectural sophisti- 
cates suspended in ivory towers and sidestepping 
facts with supercilious urbanity, builders have 
shied away from the profession. 

It requires more than arrogance to crealé 
superiority out of weakness and irresponsibility! 
Putting it another way: “Words won't makea 
house.” 

If you’re going to sell architects to builders, 
you've got to make sure architects know mot 
than builders. You've got to tell the story with 
clarity and force; not with puny plans and 
piddling nomenclature. And you've got to per 
suade builders that all this is worth real money, 
for architects can’t afford to do it, otherwise. 

It’s our job as architects and BUILDING'S job 
to see that it gets done. So congratulations 
your initial efforts! 

Roya Barry WILts, Archited 
Boston, Mass. 


BUILDING: 

. . . The matter of professional fees cat be 
solved by arriving at an appropriate charge based 
on time plus costs rather than the traditional 
percentage. I have come to the use of this system 
in most of my work in recent years. It is 
enough to cover varying situations. 

Another phase of home building which would 
benefit from closer contact between architect and 
builder is the site planning. In many develop 
ments the house plans bear little relation to the 
site. No building can be designed apart from it” 
setting and without relation to its i ; 
Excellent examples (although few im 0 
have been published of group design of 

(Continued on page 76) 
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la withthe MASONITE HARDBOARD FAMILY 

eM use 

an ie . . : 

a When owners want distinction—but the out-of-the-ordinary interiors at low cost. 

te ‘aa budget says “no”—the Masonite* Hard- Supremely workable—staunch and endur- 

ducating board family offersa happy solution! Avail- ing—they speed the work while assuring 

rdless of able in 19 types and thicknesses, these lasting value. Here are a few ways in which 
C., does, smooth, grainless, all-wood panels create Masonite Hardboards can assist you— i 
merchant ' 

ie 
the cart 
design of 4 
lution as HOW to Provide 
Crackproof Dry Walls 

r fortune Big, rigid panels of Masonite 

vince the 4’ Panelwood* go up quickly 

stunt over open framing to create . 
lat Be: attractive effects like this. j 
ution, 


Panelwood builds crackproof 
Architect walls and ceilings—dent and 
scuff resistant, too. And its 
supersmooth surface is easy 
to finish. 


| become 
since the 
has been 
| sophisti- 
i HOW 


to Add Individuality 


Sic a ey BA es 


to creale —at Low Cost 
sibility! There’s more scope for 
t make a your planning after you 


specify walls of Leather- 
wood —the Masonite 




















' 
" 
builders, Hardboard with a surface ; 
now more that looks and feels like 1% 
story with Spanish-grain leather. Use " 
Leatherwood, too, for ; 
i pomcroren ier ties CORPORATION 
ot to per work with a luxury look. 
al money, *Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “Masonite” signifies that 
rwise. Masonite Corporation is the source of the product. 
ING’S job . 
thane Useful Information— Yours for the asking— 
, Archited to Have High Style— 
on a Low Budget Masonite Corporation 
Masonite Temprtile* — 111 West Washington Street, Dept. AF-10. 
tempered for extra dura- Chicago 2, Illinois 
es can be bility and moisture resist- 
arge based ance—comes already Gentlemen: 
traditional scored in a 4-inch tile pat- For my files, please send me information and litera- 
his system tern. Temprtile can be ture about Masonite Hardboards. 
‘ , enameled, lacquered or 
is painted—keeps its gleam- FORGO So cn accccoccecccccaccoecessunian 4savee os 
ing brightness for years. 
‘ich would The cabinets are made of ee ee ee 
prs V4" Standard Presdwood*. NORE, «06.0005 bn000000008e6eennhneneaaiein ‘ 
y develop Rls sdkedhaubiv'canteeumhte ane pe ee ee ys 
tion to the 
neighbor Lumber dealers have 19 types and thicknesses of MASONITE HARDBOARDS for 1000 uses 
1 number) 
m of rese 
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it pays to FAN-PLAN with 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 


Kitchen Ventilators 














‘fications --- 
t your spec! 
to mec y y 


complete air 
bearings- 10" de moves 470 CAN © ” 
2. Quiet tYPr 2 minutes for averod 







Refer to Emerson-Electric 
Catalog in Sweet's Architectural 
or Builder’ s Files, or write 
for free Folder No. :.2. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


Wall-type Ventilator Ceiling-type Ventilator 


EMERSON 7-5 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS + FANS ——=—”"—=—-_ APPLIANCES 
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dences, whi ; 
tural A soho al = > —— —— 
eer project, Archi. 

tectural services beginning with the raw land and 
carrying through to the finished houses, however 
small and repetitive they may be, offer the real 
basis for architect-builder relationship. 

LAWRENCE Moonrg, Architect 

Technical Planning Associates, Inc 

New Haven, Conn. : 
BUILDING: 

Beginning at about the time of the French 
impressionists, art, in all phases including archi. 
tecture, began divorcing itself from its former 
status as an integral part and expression of life. 

It has been so successful that “art” is now a 
thing apart. It is looked upon as an expensive 
luxury or as a high-class, long-hair something 
indulged in by club women and a few crack-pot 
collectors. 

When it comes to small houses an architect 
can or should give that “art” to the house that 
will feed the spirit, as it were, create an harmoni- 
ous atmosphere. The architect should be able 
to give this additional essence without increasing 
the construction cost. 

Architects know this perfectly well and take 
it more or less for granted, but since art is now 
a thing apart, no one else knows it. It is generally 
considered that the employment of an architect 
means additional and unnecessary expense due 
to the increased construction cost of his added 
extraneous artistic applications plus his fee. 

This unique attitude is not only held by 
builders but, in addition, by financiers, realtors 
and the general public. You have undertaken a 
tremendous task of public education and the 
least that we architects can do is to back up the 
program by giving to each and every little house 
we do that something extra that will feed the 
spirit, no boxes, no junk, no compromise, 

Foster Ruopes Jackson, Architect 


Chino, Calif. 
BUILDING: 


. . . Until such time as the bigger architects 
also get hungry, or until they show as much 
concern for the architectural profession as they 
expect of the merchant builder and others, I 
believe you will be up against the same old prob- 
lem, of trying to get the architects to do some- 
thing and not just talk about it, The important 
thing now is that your magazine is big enough, 
with the help of thousands of architects who are 
interested, to put this over. It has always been my 
hope that the A.I.A. could be persuaded to put on 
such an educational campaign, but it seems that 
architects are more apathetic than the layman "4 
get out and do such things. The important fact is 
that you have done a wonderful job to start It. 
I hope you can carry it even beyond the house 
builders, There are a lot of people to educate 
about what an architect is, and the value of his 
services. It is at least to be hoped that the pro 
fession will give their wholehearted support 1 
your program, ; 

Victor L. Wuirr, Architect 
Spokane, Wash. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Where 2,747 clocks beat as one... 


and all accurate to 1/60th of a second! 





"a gam The time element is mighty important at the Department of 
| Defense. One incorrect clock can seriously affect working 
schedules. 











Yet, in the Pentagon’s vast system of 2,747 Synchromatic 
Clocks not a single one is ever out of step! Every one always 
tells the same time ... the right time! 


Powered by the world’s most reliable clock motor. . . the 
same, famed Telechron motor that power stations use to keep 
their 60-cycle current absolutely correct . . . EDWARDS Syn- 
chromatic Clocks are constantly in synchronization . . . con- 
stantly accurate to 1/60th of a second! 


Pentagon's control room... nerve center of 
time, communication and protection system. 


TELL IT TO EDWARDS . . . whether it’s the over-worked And this miraculous accuracy is achieved so simply, so 
doorbell in — home . . . a complex hospital — reliably that hundreds of Synchromatic Clock.Systems have 
SNe: «. er Cavclarend Cin youn Maen or Cotes now passed the decade mark without requiring a single serv- 


school .. . Edwards can help you solve your problems : , +e * 
in signalling communication and protection. ice call...proof of rugged design and precision workmanship. 


Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. In Canada: Edwards of Canada, Ltd. 


WARDS 


World’s most reliable time, communication and protection products 







SERVING SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
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Hair Oil 


Alcohol * Water and Steam 
Food * Finger Marks 
Dirt and Grime 
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EVEN STAINS LIKE | 
THESE WASH AWAY. 
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NEW VARLAR PATTERNS 
Now At Your Dealer’s 





Now, your Varlar dealer is 
showing a wide selection of 
over 145 gorgeous Varlar pat- 
terns. An enchanting array of 
- weaves, pictorials, tiles, flor- 
als, plaids, geometrics and 
two-tone prints to assist you 
in any decorative problem. For 
home, office, or institution! 


LAIR 


NPROOF WALL COVERING 


WASHES LIKE TILE— 
HANGS AS EASILY AS 
WALLPAPER! 


When you decorate with economical Varlar, the amaz- 
ing stainproof wall-covering, you can redecorate year 
after year with just plain soap and water. 

Whatever interior you wish to decorate, home, 
office, hotel, restaurant, theatre or school, there is an 
exclusive Varlar style, created by world famous artists 
and designers, that will provide enduring beauty for 
the walls and ceilings. 

Varlar will not chip, crack or peel—still looks new 
after 25,000 washings! And Varlar is termiteproof, 
waterproof, steamproof, mildewproof... and amaz- 
ingly fire-resistant. 


with VARLAR there is new 
ENDURING BEAUTY FOR 
EVERY ROOM! 















a 5 
§ VARLAR, a Division of : 
{United Wallpaper, Inc., Dept. AF-10 a 
: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
s Send me my free sample of Varlar. Bet / can stain it. . 
a 

: Name : 
' i 
8 Address ' 
n : 
H City. Zone____State ‘ 
4 7 
7 os 
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LETTERS 





BUILDING: 


Your commendable campaign for better archi. 
tecture-builder relations is long overdue, 

No doubt you are aware that Conditions jn 
Canada in this respect are much the same as in 
the U. S. Only a small fraction of house building 
is done with benefit of architect. New ideas seep 
down slowly, are misapplied and degenerate into 
unimaginative clichés, . . . 


KENT Barker, Architect 
& Planning Consultant 
Toronto, Ont. 


BUILDING: 


So! In my mind anyway it all boils down to 
the fact that, where true architect-builder col 
laboration does not exist, it-is because one or 
both parties are just plain “damn iggerunt”— 
the architect assuming a Christ-on-the-mountain. 
top attitude, though he has usually done nothing 
but “paper designing ;” and the builder, probably 
more often correct than not, assuming that all 
architects are just “long hairs” to be competed 
against instead of. collaborated with—but not 
knowing what the real problems and functions 
of the architect can or should be. 

It would seem therefore that improvement can 
be expected in direct proportion to increase in 
intelligence level (and secondarily in education 
level) of both architects and builders, which 
implies an inerease in intensity of application to 
each learning his own job and that of the other 
better, 

Ever since my own false start toward a college 
degree I have advocated that all high school 
graduates be kicked out upon the cold world for 
at least two years before going to college! Inso- 
far as architects are concerned, I have also 
advocated that two years of field construction 
experience be mandatory for admission to an 
architectural school. To those I'll now add that 
builders should spend two years with an archi- 
tect’s organization. 

I hope this may all be of some real value in 
your campaign—which is much needed. ... 

Hucu E, Jones, Architect 
Sedona, Ariz. 


BUILDING: 


... Thanks to BUILDING for its genuine and 
unselfish interest in one of the nation’s big prob- 
lems and the best success and personal satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 

ALLEN Wuire Hatt, Architect 
Belmar, N. J. 


ERRATA 


The store pictured on page 66 of the July issue 
was incorrectly captioned. It is Morris Brothers’ 
newest store in Miami, designed by Architects 
Baxter & Baxter.—Eb. 

In the review of the Public Administration 
Service’s recent publication, Planning the Home 
for Occupancy, in the Aug. issue the price = 
incorrectly stated as $1.50. The actual price ® 
$2.50.—Eb. 
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Attractive residence’ in Caldwood, Texas, roofed with K&M “Century” No. 5 Asbestos- 
Cement Shingles. Contractor: Morrogh's Home Building Service C 


Three reasons why it pays to specify 
KeM “CENTURY. ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 


When the problem arises, “Which roof to 
use?”, you can be sure of being on firm 
ground by specifying “Century” Asbestos- 
Cement Shingles. Consider these facts: 


Smart, modern appearance pleases 
i] every home owner! K&M Asbes- 
tos Shingles are attractively 
textured, with built-in colors. The 
variety of colors—White, Black, Span- 
ish Red, Surf Green, and Graytone— 


means you can be sure of satisfying 
every owner’s taste! 


Amazing durability makes a better 

roofing job! K&M Asbestos 

Shingles resist fire, weather, 
rot, rust, and termites—the roof will 
last the lifetime of the house! 


Owners appreciate the three-way 
economies! ‘The moderate initial 
cost of K&M Shingles starts 
the savings. Then, they are specially 


designed for quick, easy application— 
save on both time and labor. And 
finally, K&M Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles don’t ever need painting to 
provide perfect, lasting protection! 


These are but a few of the many reasons 
it pays to specify K&M “Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Shingles. We’ll be 
glad to send complete information and 
application data on all styles of shin- 
gles for residential and commercial 
uses. Write us. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY: AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Raa 








Y, t, Texas. 








About the KaM Shingles 
on the above residence... . 


K&M “Century” Asbestos No. 5 
Shingles. American method 
appearance; random width, 
thatched butt construction. Each 
unit covers over 1 sq. ft. of exposed 
area. Application cost is low— 
only 90 shingles per square; 2 
nails per shingle; self-aligning. 
Suitable for reroofing—in the 
application shown, K&M Shingles 
were applied directly over old 
wood shingles. No. 5 Shingles 
give complete weather protection 
on roof pitches as low as 4” 
rise per foot. 





Original manufacturers of Asbestos-Cement Shingles in this country. 
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Photos: G. E, Kidder Smith 








Foot bridge in Youths’ Park at Ankara, engi- 
neered by Sevki Kayaman, spans 92 ft. in 


handsome handled concrete. * 





Other foot bridges in Ankara’s Youths’. Park 
(above) and at Taksim, Istanbul (right). Note 
trellis-like support of latter’s railing. 


Bridge between Elazig and Mazgirt in Central 
Anatolia spans 147 meters. Muhendis Ragip, 
Designer. 
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By G. E. Kidder Smith* 











: 
: Se 
4 


Close-up of the springing of the Youths’ Park 
foot bridge shown above. 





REPORT FROM TURKEY 





The most exciting things in Turkey are not city 
planning, ministries, coffee houses or 

(see below), but bridges. Two of the best of 
these, one of which is the finest foot bridge this 
observer has ever encountered anywhere, are in 
Ankara in the Youths’ Park in the center of 
town. Both were done about ten years ago by the 
capable Ministry of Works, and whereas the 
larger one especially seems to reflect some of 
Maillart’s influence, any similarity is purely for 
tuitous. The larger bridge is in any case a very, 
very elegant span, cleanly conceived and carried 





out. It was engineered by Sevki Kayaman, 


Another small bridge (in Istanbul), also de 
signed by the Ministry of Works and finished last 
year, is interesting for its “trellis” support of the 





rail, but its construction has been rather crudely 
executed, Of a larger order is an admirable con 
crete span of 147 meters in the midst of Asiatic 
Turkey. ks 

The gap in thinking and design approach be 
tween these bridges and the new architecture it 
Turkey is one which, it is hoped, will constantly 
narrow. If more Turkish building showed the 
daring and imagination and skill of its bridges, 
and was equally a product of its environment, 
Turkey would be the “Brazil” of the eastem 
Mediterranean, It has a perfect ancient back 
ground for this record, for to this observer Santa 
Sophia is the most audacious and skillful build 
ing in the entire history of architecture. 


* * * 


To Turkey must go the enormous credit 
being virtually the first country in the world 
officially “recognize” modern architecture and 
adopt it for public buildings. When Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the great founder of modern TuR 
key (1881-1938), decided that the new ca ; 
the “new” country should break completely wilt” 
the traditions (governmental, diplomatic, politi 
cal, cultural, architectural, et al.) which a 
be inevitably associated with Istanbul, he moved” 
to Ankara (Angora), then a small, re 
nondescript, central Anatolian village. 















The new city was to have broad, 
avenues instead of the twisting mosaic of nai ea 
streets typical of the Near East, And having® * 

(Continued on page 90) » 


* The fifth in a series of architectural impre 
of European and North African countries, this ad 
report from Architect-Author- Photographer G. 
Kidder Smith, who is visting these countries s : 
the aid of a President’s Fellowship from Brown URN” 
versity) to study and photograph their native ® 
contemporary architecture. 
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One Word Specification 


orrujorm 


When you specify Corru- | 
form you get one stand- ~ 
ard product developed to & 
meet your needs, uniform ~~ 
in quality, available any- | 
where without restriction 
on your choice of the @& 
major construction mate- 
rials with which Corru- 
form is used. 

Patented Corruform is a 
100,000 psi steel base 
for concrete in joist con- 
struction. Millions of 
square feet of Corruform 
testify to its service to 
architects and perform- 
ance to contractors. 


SAF E —because Corruform was developed to provide 
an extra-tough, secure steel base which maintains 
structural principles and structural integrity. 


6000 LOOKING —because the pleasing corrugated pattern 


makes an attractive exposed ceiling. It remains 
true and level. Corruform is available plain, gal- 
vanized or vinylprimed for painting. 


ECO NOM | CAL —because, made of 100,000 psi steel, it performs 
adequately without waste. Corruform carries 


concrete without sag, stretch, bend or leakage. 


—to meet the specification requirements for joist 
construction, one gauge—.0156” steel—one 
shape—2 3/16” x 1/2” deep corrugations— 
weight 3/4# per square foot with fasteners, steel 
of guaranteed average strength 100,000 psi— 
single test minimum strength 95,000 psi. 


=!) GRANCO STEEL gm 
— PRODUCTS CO. GUase 


(Subsidiary of Granite City Steel) 1878 | 
Granite City, Illinois 










SEND FOR [Gica a) 
AIA FILE engl 
TODAY 
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| national architecture of its own, 











REPORT FROM TURKEY 


———$_____ 





80 to speak, 
these boulevards were to be lined with ¢ 


contemporary public buildings instead of the in. 
crusted neo-orientalism found nearby, 

Lacking suitably trained architects and plap. 
ners for this work, Turkey called in several 
distinguished Austrians and Germans, the Most 
important being Clemens Holzmeister, (Hol, 
meister, professor of architecture in Vienna, came 
to Turkey in 1928.) These men developed the 
promising directions which were initiated in the 
late Nineteen Twenties and early Thirties, the di. 
rections of making a fine new capital out of 
almost nothing. The modern architecture which 
was done then—like most of contemporary work 
of that period the world over—has, by today’s 
standards, a somewhat elementary character, and 
the planning perhaps did not take advantage of 
all its possibilities, But the basic approach was 
sound and far better than most of the public 
work done in Europe and America. 

As would be expected, this new Turkish archi- 
tecture was somewhat circumscribed in the ex- 
tent of its expression because Turkey did not 
have the industrial resources of the countries 
where the early “International Style” buildings 
developed, and had, instead, to rely on much 
hand work as opposed to machine products. The 
plate glass, metal sash, trim and technical equip. 
ment of West Europe could only with difficulty 
find their way to the middle of Asia Minor. How. 
ever, the early Turkish buildings at Ankara were 
far from being without interest and merit, and 
best of all the government was genuinely deter- 
mined to do the finest possible contemporary 
work. 

This hopeful condition continued until the late 
Nineteen Thirties, when a more formal architec- 
tural approach crept in and old Rome began to 
appear over the horizon. This was probably an 
influence from Berlin, Rome and Moscow, where 
similar metamorphoses were occurring. The 
change began in Ankara with the largest and 
most important structure in the entire country, 
the new Parliament Building, a fairly strict neo 
classic affair, An international competition had 
been held for this but it was (conveniently) won 
by Holzmeister. War held up its construction and 
it is today still far from finished. 

Since the war, still another note of dubious 
character—a cultural supra-nationalism—has 8p 
peared on the architectural scene in opposition to 
this rather Teutonic and altogether non-Turkish 
formalism. This glorified coziness also finds out- 
side parallels in a war-torn and disillusioned 
Europe striving for greater self-expression and 
greater assertion of old idioms no matter how 
illogical. 

Nationalism through logic of resources, climate 
and requirements should be a product of all good 
architecture, but in Turkey it is now largely 
through decorative details from old Turkish 
houses and palaces with far too little attention 
to the basic direction of why these old buildings 
were built the way they were. The result is 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Facing and bulkheads of Alberene Serpentine. 
Cord Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Architect — Burton L. Schutt 


x 


eee? 
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Facing and paneling of Alberene Serpentine. 


Station KYW, NBC, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects _ Tilden & Pepper 


yong ew of Alberene Serpen- \ 
Continental Oil & Gas 
ponginn Houston Texas. 


Franzheim 


Architect — Kenneth 


Mullions of Alberene Tremolite. U 
Agriculture Regional Laboratory, Wonleer, Pa. 
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S. Dept. of 


of ALBERENE 
Stone 


Architects — U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


When you’re planning thin veneers on masonry backing 
or panels set in frames, here are the advantages you can 
count on from Alberene Stone, thanks to its unique com- 
bination of natural properties — 


e It’s economical. It can be cut into thin sections — 7% and 
14,” are the usual, practical thicknesses. That means 
money saved for your client . . . greater flexibility in design 
for you — for example, it permits greater depth of reveal 
in spandrel sections. Alberene Stone is reasonable in price 
and free of maintenance expense for the life of the building. 


e It’s attractive. With two types of stone to choose from — 
Regular blue-grey soapstone and Virginia Black Serpentine 
— you can get a range of dark tones from grey through 
blue-grey, blue-black, to black. The Regular grade takes 
a fine honed finish and acquires an interesting, antique- 
bronze effect over a period of time. The Serpentine takes 
and retains a high polish. 


e It’s durable. Alberene Stone’s moisture-proof surface 
doesn’t chip, scale, or split — it always looks good. Installa- 
tions of Alberene Serpentine made over a decade ago show 
no deterioration of polish, are still richly handsome in 
appearance. 


We'll be glad to send you a set of samples, conveniently 


boxed, showing the range of stones available from our 
quarries, Just write to — 


ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION 
OF VIRGINIA 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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REPORT FROM TURKEY 








Courtyard view of Ministry of 
Monopolies at Ankara was 
designed by Architect Sedat 
Eldem. 








Amtico rate allele fe} (ola) on 
ea 
ny list of beautiful and func 


| = _ 
slolip amie) @l-ig le): f | lela islen 


SAYS 
HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 


Amtico Rubber Flooring is first choice of many 
prominent architects because it combines so many 
qualities that are desirable in today's homes. Among 
them, unusual design flexibility—23 smart stock colors, 
color matching on special orders. Plus springy comfort, 
quiet, fire-resistance, easy cleaning and lifetime wear. 
AMTICO — made by specialists in rubber flooring 
exclusively for over 30 years. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
A free box of 4°’ x 4°’ samples of Amtico 
in standard Ye"’ gauge and all 23 colors 
sent, with illustrated literature, on request. 


(Write Dept. AF-10) 


AMERICAN TILE & RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON 2, N. J. 


in Canada—American Tile & Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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bits of new bones; the bones of the unfinished 
laboratories at the Technical University at An. 
kara, for instance, are just as formal and just 
as static as Munich Classic or PWA Federal 
The only discernible difference lies in the feet 
that the former has an old Turkish stone and 
brick pattern and a somewhat stalactite Cornice. 
If, instead of such superficialities, the present. 
day Turks would turn back to the real masters 
of Turkish architectural history, men like the in- 
comparable Sinan (Mimar Sinan Agha, mid. 
Sixteenth Century), and others of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, and see how these mas. 
ters of the dome, half dome, vault and pendentive, 
conquered space, they would have a far more 
genuine and magnificent basis of operation. 





Street view of Ministry of Monopolies. 


And if the Turks, not without logic, seek to 
create buildings which are genuinely Turkish 
and not warmed over European, let this new 
architecture grow from its own climate, resources 
and building traditions. Let it be in controlling 
a blistering sun, glare and heat which the new 
architecture almost invariably ignores. Let more 
careful eyes be turned to the delightful Turkish 
native houses with their principles of wide over- 
hangs against the sun, deeply recessed southem 
porches and blank end walls on the west—an 
obvious and basic recognition of environment 
totally missing today. (The excitingly stimulating 
new work in Brazil, Eric Mendelsohn’s prewar 
architecture in Palestine, the contemporary build 
ings in Tunisia are all as fully “modern” as theit 
means and resources will let them be, yet each 
is obviously “nationalistic” for each belongs to 
its environment and each reflects the culture of 
its surroundings.) No architecture, Turkish or 
otherwise, can hope to be a logical and genuine 
expression of its resources, climate, energies and 
traditions by pasting a few ancient details and 
dentils on a foreign frame. A national expression 
must begin with basic planning and structure 
and keep its details clean. 

Among the more positive accomplishments of 
the new building in Turkey, which in some & 
pects is of much merit, are two buildings by the 
urbane and sensitive Sedat Eldem. Mr. Eldem 
is one of the most progressive of the younger 
architects, and one who, in spite of aberrations 
such as the aforementioned Technical University 
(he calls it his “Stone Age”), understands and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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YU VAIS -(00 


lL; you need more kitchen space in your remodeling 
or building plans, look at Hotpoint’s Five-Foot Electric Kitchen. 








The perfectly matched 
arrangement of this 
packaged electric 
kitchen provides— 


® The amazing Hotpoint 
Electric Range with four 
Calrod” heating units. 
The large capacity auto- 
matic oven also has 


a hi-speed broiler. 


®@ The Hotpoint Cabinet 
Sink is adaptable for the 
installation of a Disposall 
garbage disposer. 


® Hotpoint four-cubic-foot 
under-counter refrigerator 
is covered by beautiful 
Textolite counter-top to 
provide an astonishing 


amount of work surface. 


@ Thirty-inch wall cabinets 
furnish plenty of storage 


room for dishes, etc 





* If space permits, the 
Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher 





(rapidly becoming a 
required appliance) 
can be added. 


COMPLETE Electric Kitchen 


Write to Hotpoint Builders Division or ask your Hotpoint distributor to give you all 
the facts about this amazing, streamlined, compact and complete Hotpoint 
all-electric kitchen. It will solve your space problem. 















Ranges © Refrigerators © Dishwashers * Disposalls® © Water Heaters © Food Freezers 


(A General Electric Affiliate) 
Automatic Washers © Clothes Dryers © Rotary Jroners © Cabinets 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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REPORT FROM TURKEY 





Coffee House of 1703 in Serai, Istanbul, above. Right: 
modern coffee house at Tashlik. Note similarity of room 
shape and seating arrangement. 
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ONLY MARLO COOLING UNITS ARE 
DOUBLY-PROTECTED AGAINST CORROSION 
--- Outside and Inside 











Marlo 
Evaporative Condenser 


Marlo Evaporative Condensers and Cooling Towers offer this big 
four-way defense against corrosion: 


OUTSIDE — over the Hot Dip Galvanizing — Marlo all-steel housings are sprayed 
with a special rust-inhibiting alkyd resin-base paint that forms an extra front 
line barrier against corrosive elements. 


INSIDE EACH UNIT — sheets, panels and galvanized parts are coated with a 
sound deadening asbestos-asphalt mastic that doubles as an efficient corrosion 
retardant. Additional internal protection is afforded by Marlo’s exclusive 
“*Lektro-Tektor” that prevents electrolytic sump tank corrosion. 


e Specify Marlo Cooling Units for your buildings . . . assure dependable, longer- 
lasting installations. 


Write for complete information 
mA 
ARLO - weary, RANSFER 


on Marlo Evaporative Condensers 
and Cooling Towers. 





COIL CO. «= 6135 Manchester Rd. « $t. Louis 10, Mo. 
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appreciates both the good work outside Turkey 
and the good within (e.g. the better empiric 
solutions of the vernacular). 

Architect Eldem’s Ministry of Monopolies at 
Ankara, built in 1942, is certainly one of the 
best in that city. It is a handsome, straight. 
forward job, in definite sympathy with contem. 
porary work elsewhere. (Photos, p. 94), 

His recently finished coffee house in the 
Tashlik Suburb of Istanbul shows development 
toward the greater nationalistic tendency mep. 
tioned earlier. However, here, although there js 
a certain imitation of the past, it is plan function 
with an understanding of it and why it was cre. 
ated thus. In plan Eldem’s coffee house stems 
largely from the 1703 coffee house at the Seraj 
in Istanbul. The problem in each case was a 





Coffee house at Tashlik projects out toward view 
(above). View from dam (below) shows Tchoubouk 
Restaurant in valley near Ankara. 





t 


withdrawing room where people could comfort- 
ably gather and peacefully sit without interfer 
ence from constant circulation. Separate 
bays with slightly raised floors in Greek cross 
form admirably create this atmosphere, the 
(Continued on page 106) 
































GO STAINLESS 

















When the interior of the Shawnee Hotel in Springfield, method. Inherent strength and resistance to corrosion 
Ohio, was recently remodeled, the owner and the architect- recommend it for jobs where beauty and permanence are 
4 contractor agreed that “stainless makes a grand entrance.” desired. Yet, for all its advantages, Armco Stainless costs i 
Doors to the grill, kitchen, dining room, coffee shop, no more than other high-quality materials—sometimes less. 
barber shop and club room were designed for greatest eye You'll want to consider this solid. rustless metal on 
appeal and least maintenance. So the metal specified was many of your projects. Specify it for building entrances, 


Armco 18-8 Stainless Steel. 












cornices, decorative trim and molding, door jambs, flash- 
Armco Stainless offers almost unlimited architectural ing, grills, gutters and downspouts, kick plates, marquees, 
Possibilities. Its soft, lustrous finish blends well with every signs, spandrels, curtain walls, standing seam roofing and 
design and color scheme. It is high in sales appeal —low storefronts. See your Sweet’s Catalog for specifications and 
m cost of maintenance. And it is readily fabricated by any other useful information. 
fort- tt \ ¢ ? } 
se 50 ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION RMCO 
quared AUMMUSELUAM 8 §—530 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
- cross | ronvoae | COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
e, the 
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Sports auditorium and 
open-air theater at Istanbul 
were designed by Archi- 
tects Sinasi, Feyyaz & Violi. 








Three Sliding-Door 
Products—by MENGEL! 


Gane secs closets provide better storage, 
at less cost. They save space, are easy 
to use, are more modern and functional, and 
present a beautiful flush-wall appearance. 


Menge! -——- and only Mengel — offers you 
three outstanding sliding-door products, for 
modern closets. All three products are 
completely prefabricated in our factories — 
no further materials are necessary. Minimum 
time is required for installation, thus saving 
valuable time and labor costs on the job. 


Complete prefabricated Wood Wall 
Closets which have a host of attractive 
features, including adjustable shelves, 
rods and drawers and separate top 


compartments! 


Sliding Doors and Frames which pro- 
vide a more finished-looking job than 
sliding doors alone! 


Topflight Sliding Doors — the finest 
sliding-door-and-track value you can 
buy! 
Doors of all three products are suspended 
on ball-bearing bangers from an overbead 
track. Mail the coupon for all the facts. 





SEE OUR CATALOG IN “SWEETS” 


ARCHITECTS’ — >< 
a 


BUILDERS’ — 2 











bas 


— oe ae ee ee ee oe ee oe =“ 
Cabinet Division ons art pee 9-F 
THE, MENGEL” CO t 
1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 

Gentlemen : Please send me complete information on 
sae Wall Closets, Closet Fronts and Topflight 
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change in level giving a highly satisfactory 
nition to movement vs. repose, circulation 
relaxation. The Serai Pavilion itself jg g 


elegant and altogether functional smal] room, 


Taksim Casino at Istanbul by Architect Rii 


Another pavilion which is an excellent ; 
ample of the earlier modern Turkish work jsf 
Tchoubouk Restaurant near Ankara, built 


1935 by the Ministry of Works (photo, p, 


The Taksim Casino in Istanbul (by Archit 


Riikneddin, 1940) is along this same line bu 


more formal and less successful, A di 
toward even greater formalism (and even 
success) can be found in the sports audito 


and open air theater built in 1947 by Sing 


Feyyaz and Violi. 


In city planning, Turkey, which has an end 


mous geographic and climatic range, has 
progressing slowly—as have most other count 
—but not without results. Planning for the e 


try’s 639 municipalities, many of which are 


an earthquake zone, is done by the Ministry « 


Works and the Iller (State) banks under 


Ministry’s direction. About 200 plans have ht 
far been finished and the remaining 400 odd 


take ten to 15 years to complete. These are di 
tional plans only, growing with and mode 
their cities as circumstances warrant. The 
much of it under the able Cevad Erbel, see 
to me to be quite sound, although conside 
attention could be paid with profit to $ 
planning practice. One especially notewe 
feature is the constant effort to preserve i 


the identity and character-giving elements of! 


old towns, 


Istanbul itself, manhandled for countless 
erations, is a city of lost opportunities, gol 


iy 


opportunities at that, as regards planning. N@ 


of its beautiful, sparkling waterways—much 
Stockholm’s—is available to the public. Dark 
dingy structures line every foot. Commerce 
triumphed. No parks, no tree-lined 


border the Golden Horn, the other shores) 


Stamboul, Galata and Pera. As a matter of 
the only modern tree-lined avenue any 
Stamboul (the older core of Istanbul) is# 
recent Attaturk Boulevard. 

Fortunately, the vigorous and awakened 
Turkey hopes some day to correct the 8 


the past and already has plans which will ta 
comely advantage of the city’s incompar® 


situation. 


& 





What can you do with an old building? 


This reference number of The Magazine of BUILDING is devoted exclusively 


to old buildings—and how they may be made to compete with new ones. 


Buildings are becoming obsolete faster than ever before because the tech- 
nological improvements in the design, construction and mechanical equipment 


of new buildings have been particularly rapid and far-reaching during the 


past ten years. 


Other factors are hastening the obsolescence of old buildings. For instance: 
1) The production of modern buildings has been booming for several years, 
and each new building weakens the competitive position of every old structure 
—-particularly in the field of office buildings. 2) Traffic patterns have changed 
with the public’s shift from the trolley and railroad to the auto and airplane, 
and many an old hotel which was once ideally situated now finds itself fighting 
for customers. 3.) Space use in the hospital has been affected by changes in 
income and age distribution which have altered the nation’s spending habits 
and health patterns. 4) Improvements in teaching methods and different 
opinions as to adequate lighting have changed the concept of the schoolroom. 
5) The spread of blight and the continual rise of construction costs have 
prompted civic leaders to turn to something beside expensive public housing 
to rescue old neighborhoods. 6) Only the apartment house field has remained 
generally impervious to improvement—because of the limiting effect of con- 
tinued rent control. But despite this, some apartments are being modernized 


to fit today’s family, its pocketbook and its ideas of modern living. 


Fortunately for the owners and managers of old buildings, many of the 
improvements in new building which have made their properties second- and 
third-rate may also be used to put them back in the running again. On the 
following pages BUILDING shows how—through a detailed analysis of each 
technique of modernization (page 117), then by a study of the application of 
these techniques to various building types (page 135). But first, a discussion 
of the architect’s very important role in modernization (next page)—an 


unsung category of construction whose volume amounts to 25 per cent of the 


money spent on new buildings. 
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Five thousand miles and 700 years apart, these buildings show that the principles of 


architectural order have changed little, that the steel and glass facades of Mies van der 


Century Italian palaces of Bologna. 


Remodeling Architecture: The Esthetics of Make-Believe 


The reason an owner wants to have an 1890 brownstone re- 
modeled to look like a miniature Le Corbusier is that he 
wants his 1890 brownstone to earn a 1950 income. He is 
not primarily interested in esthetic theories (which might 
make his architect wish that the 1890 brownstone would 
continue to show its true face); he is interested in the eco- 
nomic facts of life. 

To the remodeling architect this means that his job is to 
make a new form follow an old function. It means that skin- 
and-bones architecture is out. It means that he is not creat- 
ing a full-blooded building, but a paper-thin stage set. 

These are three bitter pills for him to swallow. Yet upon 
second thought, he might discover that he is not up against a 
troublesome chore, but against an exciting and stimulating 
challenge. The stage designer’s art is among the most an- 
cient and the most exacting. To stage a new setting in an 
existing frame requires as much imagination and as many 
resources as to design a building from scratch. The archi- 
tecture of truth and the architecture of fiction each have a 
language of their own; and there is ample room for both. 

The vocabulary of architectural fiction is full of sly tricks. 
There is the trickery of facade skeleton and facade pattern; 
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Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 


Rohe’s Chicago buildings blend perfectly with the equally formal geometry of the 13th 





there is the trickery of color with all the optical illusions it 
can conjure up; and there is the magic of light with all its 
deceptions. Combined with whatever structural and mechan- 
ical changes are needed, these three can produce a brilliant 
illusion—as brilliant as any stage set, and a great deal more 
convincing. What went into the making of this illusion can 
remain a secret between the architect and his Creator. 


Norman House by William Lescaze, before and after. Note that 
Architect Lescaze maintained levels of adjoining cornices and first 
floor ceilings, helped to pull streetscape together. 

Gottscho-Schleisner 
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. THE NEW FACADE 


It will remodel the street 


* 









things you can do to an old facade will be determined by two 
factors: W 
first of these is too obvious to require further comment; the 


hat there is to start with, and what goes on next door. 





: . 

i, sand is too widely ignored to be passed over lightly. 
When a building in the middle of an orderly traditional block 
remodeled, the architect’s first inclination may be to leave the 


alone. Existing structural conditions are bound to tie his 

















. whatever he may do to these conditions cannot always be 


hi best. Personally, he might prefer to leave the “streetscape” un- 


Very frequently this can’t be done: An owner—for the obvious 









economic reasons already mentioned—wants to advertise the fact 
"that he has overhauled his premises; an old facade has started to 






' erack; a residence must be radically altered to accommodate a spa- 
s store front. All these are good reasons to give your facade a 
look. How can it be done without, simultaneously, giving 
your street that broken-up look that makes for visual slums? 










" The horizontal emphasis 





The answer can be found in a few rules of thumb. A street is, 





obviously, a horizontal unit. It is dominated in general by two 
strong horizontal lines: The line of the first floor ceiling, and the 
line of the cornice. The former (being closer to the pedestrian’s 
eye) is the more important. The latter is farther from the observer’s 
eve, but closer, perhaps, to his impression of the overall character 
of the street. (New York’s Park Ave., where long stretches on both 
sides were built up to an even height, is a good example of an 
orderly “streetscape’”—as is almost any street or square lined with 
Georgian row houses.) It is safe to say that an architect who main- 
tains the two strong horizontals at first floor ceiling and at the cornice 
will go a long way toward maintaining the pattern of a street. 
Frequently this is not as simple as it sounds. To get the maxi- 
mum of usable space out of an existing shell it is sometimes neces- 
sary to squeeze in an additional floor between the first floor ceiling 
and the cornice. A current example is the office-annex to New 
nial York’s Museum of Modern Art, now under construction. Designer 
Il it Philip Johnson sandwiched an extra floor into the overall height 
of his addition; but by retaining the two strongest lines of the 


chan- original Museum facade—the line of the roof terrace canopy and 

lliant the facia line at the first floor ceiling—he minimized any clash 
more between these two adjoining and dissimilar building fronts. 

n can A different problem is the remodeling of the street floor, where 

the remainder of the facade stays untouched. This condition is es- 

) pecially common with new store fronts constructed along an old 

o facade. There the horizontal along the first floor ceiling line should 

he be even more emphatic, in order to distract from the incongruous 


facade above it. It is a good idea also to project the new facade 
beyond the existing building front, or, else, to recess it under an 
areade. This clear break in the vertical plane between new and old 
facades can be further emphasized by striking changes in color and 
lighting. The street floor changes in the Philadelphia Bulletin Build- 
ing, made by George Howe in 1937, are still a leading example. 
The idea of arcading a new street floor facade—while less common 
—is gaining many adherents along crowded metropolitan avenues. 






The holes in the wall 


Next to the horizontal lines governing a facade, the most im- 
portant building front characteristic is the fenestration pattern. 
ome designers have managed to evade this issue rather gracefully 
by making their entire facade one large window (e.g. the Lapidus 














Photo: Michael Miiler 





Narrow addition to New York’s Museum of Modern Art has six floors 
sandwiched between first floor ceiling and cornice, to original Mu- 
seum’s five. Designer Philip Johnson respected basic street pattern, 


retained important horizontals. 


Schnall 
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Street floor of Philadelphia Bulletin 


Building 
remodeled by George Howe is projected beyond 


face of old structure, forms modern base for 


traditional facade. 


Underwood & Underwood 



















Ciro’s and Lederer’s stores on New York's Fifth Ave. were designed 


by Morris Ketchum Jr. (Victor Gruen, associate on Lederer’s) to 


break with existing facade plane, but retain important horizontal lines 


to help unify street 
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Morris Lapidus office building 


facade is one large window. 


Gottscho-Schleisner 


office building in New York) or, else, by making their entire facade 
above the first floor a large solid plane (see Sanders & Malsin’s 
Brooklyn store). When this is done, there is little conflict with ad- 
joining facades. But in most remodeling jobs the solution cannot 
be quite so simple. Then the problem is how to design a 1950 fa- 
cade that doesn’t clash with its more sedate 19th Century neighbors. 
The answer can be found in a fairly simple analysis of the 
existing and neighboring facade patterns. Just as the holes in the 
cheese don’t make the cheese, so the holes in the facade don’t make 
the facade, It’s the part that’s left over that counts. The series of 
diagrams (right) shows that the pattern of a common 19th Century 
facade is actually not a plane with rectangular perforations (except 
at night when the windows are lit up), but a rectangular grid made 
up of bands of solid masonry. If the centerlines of these vertical 
and horizontal bands of masonry are taken as the visual skeleton 
governing the facade, then any pattern of metal and glass, concrete 
and glass, or of any other combination of materials based on that 
same skeleton should fit into the more traditional street pattern. 
In narrow buildings this kind of applied facade pattern may appear 
extravagant and it may make more sense to design a facade of 


THE NEW INTERIOR 


Not structural changes alone, but color, 


A space originally designed for living in may have to be turned into 
a cubicle for typing in; a warehouse floor may be converted into a 
huge secretarial pool; a loft may become a showroom. In each case, 
structural changes may be necessary. In each case, also, it will be 
necessary to change the scale of the old room and to change its 


psychological impact. What can the remodeling architect do to effect 
these changes? 


A new paint job 


The cheapest way of changing the character, the apparent propor- 
tion and the entire atmosphere of a room is to devise a color scheme 
that will deceive the observer’s eye. In general, there are two schools 





struction 














Ben Schnall 


(Left) One strong color will 
subdue a chaotic ceiling con- 
(Right) Conversely, 
a colorful pattern can make a 
decorative asset of the same 


ceiling labyrinth. 























(Left to right:) Traditional Georgian facade, when analyzed, 


is shown to consist of horizontal and vertical bands of 
masonry, whose center-lines can form skeleton of modern 


facade pattern. 


alternating horizontal bands of glass and masonry (as in William 
Lescaze’s Norman House). Such a pattern would be more expressive 
of the floor span behind it than a vertical and horizontal grid based 
on the Georgian facade. In that event it is a good idea to maintain 
a vertical spacing similar to that in the adjoining building fronts, so 
that the heights of alternating glass and masonry bands conform with 
the heights of adjoining windows and spandrels. 


light and screening materials can give it the new look 


of thought on color remodeling: One believes that a labyrinth of 
pipes, ducts, beams, girders, moldings, sprinklers and conduits can 
be made to disappear by painting it out—i.e. by covering the entire 
unsightly construction with a few coats of one strong color, as if a 
spray gun had been allowed to go berserk in the room, The other 
school believes that this same unsightly labyrinth can be turned into 
an amusing decorative asset by picking out each element with 4 
different bright color, and turning the whole space into a brilliant, 
abstract painting. 

A successful application of this theory was shown recently in the 
“Good Design” exhibit in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, where Charles 
Eames, instead of minimizing the existing jumble of pipes, girders 
and ducts, used them as a colorful decorative skeleton that dominated 
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the otherwise brutal space, and superimposed an elegant and cheerful 
ttern on the drab interior, The colors were so bright that they 
virtually blinded the onlooker to the chaos of the existing structure. 


A new source of light 


A similar trick can, of course, be played with light. 

A man looking directly into the sun finds the whole rest of the sky 
turning black. For all he knows, there may be a flight of canaries 
directly above him; but if there is, he will have to take somebody’s 
word for it. | : 

The theory of remodeling by light is based in part on this exper- 
‘ence of a man staring at the sun. Conversely, it is also based on the 
fact that very few people will stare at the sky because the landscape 
lit up by the sun is more brilliant and more interesting to look at. 

Applied to the inside of an old loft building, for example, this 
theory works in the following manner: If a baffled or shielded down- 
light is placed in the existing jumble of pipes, beams or ducts, it will 
‘Jluminate the areas below without drawing attention to itself, Simul- 


Museum of Modern Art 


we az 








Theo van Doesburg’s tour de force in remodeling a restaurant in 


Strassbourg in 1926 demonstrates complete destruction of exist- 


ing space with color and pattern alone. 
Carl Ullrich, Inc le a, 


taneously, it will push the ceiling into the shadow. If such a down- 
light is supplemented with luminous suspended planes, these lumi- 
nous planes will appear as bright discs in a dark space, and by 
contrast make the ceiling labyrinth disappear even more completely. 

The success of this kind of lighting scheme depends upon a careful 
adjustment of light intensity, color, and of other reflecting surfaces 
in the room. But according to lighting designer Richard Kelly, this 
kind of adjustment is not too difficult if certain rules are followed. 
The things to look out for are the color of the existing ceiling laby- 
rinth above (this should be “painted out” with coats of very dark 
gray), and the color of the floor, which should be sufficiently “dead” 
so that it doesn’t reflect light up to the ceiling, but sufficiently light 
to draw attention to itself, and to act as a unifying element that will 
hold the room together much as a carpet does. As for the light source 
itself, this would vary with each installation: for general lighting a 
shielded or baffled down-light would be best; for changes in atmos- 
phere, lighted, suspended planes can be added. 

Similar principles can be applied to concealing wall surfaces as 
well. In one instance, designer Kelly placed a row of wood-slat 
screens over a wall perforated by several unsightly windows, illumi- 
nated the screens from inside the room, and used the textured surface 
as a light reflector from which to get his general, diffused illumina- 
tion. By accenting the large screen surface with light, Kelly gave it 
an added unifying force to help pull the room together. 

Such play with light can be carried a good deal farther. A new 
surface which diffuses general light—some distance below the actual 
ceiling, or some distance in front of the actual wall—can give an 
illusory new proportion to an old room. There are many other 
unexplored possibilities of combining color and light to create a con- 
vincing illusion—unexplored, at least, by the architect. The theater 
lighting expert has tried most of them. A master of visual deception, 


Photo: Francis 
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“Good Design” exhibit in Chicago's Merchandise Mart 
shows decorative possibilities of drab loft structure exploited 
primarily with color. Charles Eames designed installation 


and devised color scheme. 





Down-lighting and painted-out ceilings can change atmos- 


phere of existing space, reduce obtrusiveness of ceiling 


structure. Raymond & Rado applied principle in glass- 


showroom below. 





Mayer 











Allen Grossman 


Margaret Macy Advertising Agency before and after having been remodeled 
by lighting expert Richard Kelly. Wood slat screens over window wall diffuse 
light, unify room, 


Kk a “ i Covington showroom by Architects Asso- 
\/ fe L7P > YS ciated has aluminum mesh ceiling cov- 
Ke, ” > x. ering unsightly true ceiling, mirror 
 - Save my bands to give illusion of greater space. 
qy 


Ezra Stoller-Pictor 




















Diagrams show illusory spaciousness resulting from 


mirrors above eye level and directly beneath ceiling. 


Arthur Siegel 


Boston showroom of H. G. Knoll Associates uses bam- 
boo screen partition, creates hazy view beyond that 
suggests greater spaciousness and depth. 
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he can teach the remodeling architect quite a number of tricks to Use 
in his trade. 


New surfaces over old 


Last and most obvious of all the devices at the interior remodeler’s 
disposal is the new skin. In addition to performing all the differen: 
functions of a good interior finish, it has to do many other things as 
well. If it is used to screen a ceiling, it may have to breathe, transmit 
light, permit water to pass through it, and yet shroud whatever exists 
above. 

One of the most interesting ceiling screens is the expanded alumi- 
num mesh used by Architects Associated in their Covington show. 
room in New York (see cut). From a ceiling lined with air condition. 
ing ducts and grilles, sprinklers, light outlets, beams and pipes, the 
architects suspended continuous panels of this mesh well below the 
ceiling’s entrails, The mesh did a fine job of hiding the ceiling; it 
was sufficiently open to permit unobstructed passage of circulated air; 
it would permit the sprinkler system to do its work in case of fire; 
and it formed a scrim-like sheet upon which to project light from 
above (and thus further concealed the original structure), 

In this same job, the architects used an ancient wall-screening 
device to create an illusion of greater space. Above eye-level, where 
the observer would not see his own reflection, they installed a band 
of mirrors designed to make the aluminum ceiling appear continuous 
beyond the confines of the actual space, and thus to extend the appar- 
ent size of the rooms far beyond its walls. 

Another device to create an illusion of greater space is similar to 
the scrim back-drops used in stage design: a hazily transparent screen 
of gauze, bamboo slats or of any other material of comparable quality 
will make the space beyond it seem much deeper than it actually is, 
since the eye and brain are accustomed to associate distant views with 
haze. Here again lighting and color will play an important part, for 
only a combination of several of these devices will really remake an 
interior. 


The language of architectural fiction 


When the skeleton of an old building is laid bare to the remodeler’s 
eyes the occasion may prove embarrassing. It may develop that the 
monumental granite pilaster really holds up nothing but its own 
capital; it may turn out that a towering stone pier is no structural 
support at all, but merely a bit of questionable decoration, More- 
over, it may prove impossible to avert this denouement: If an all- 
glass store front is to be constructed at street level, the fake monu- 
mentality of the columns above will have to be cut off above the 
glass, and the resulting picture will not be unlike that of a circus fat 
man having his chair pulled out from under him. 

Architecture cannot expect to be taken seriously if it is constantly 
exposed to this kind of ridicule. The answer is, perhaps, for archi- 
tecture to handle such situations with the aplomb of someone capable 
of taking a joke on himself—that is, to turn ridicule into real fantasy, 
and embarrassment into frank admission, The fat man left hanging 
in mid-air may yet steady himself; the fat granite pilaster may yet 
be turned into a frankly decorative stroke, perforated, perhaps, t 
show that it is holding up nothing but its head, or cut through here 
and there to prove its rather charming uselessness. The spirit of 
gaiety is perhaps the only spirit that can yet be salvaged from our 
chaotic streets, 

But where there is something more left to salvage—order, dignity 
or urban discipline—the architect has a real responsibility. Be his 
work on Beacon Hill in Boston, in the French Quarter of New Orleans, 
on New York’s sadly desecrated Washington Square or on San Fran- 
cisco’s Nob Hill, he will be face to face with a tradition worth up- 
holding—not by slavish imitation, but by brilliant extension into 
the present. This, after all, is the only way traditions can be made. 
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TECHNIQUE 
OF MODERNIZATION 


The recent advances in design, construction and mechanical equipment which 
have put new buildings out front in the competitive market are also the tools 


with which obsolete old buildings may be given new economic life: 


Air conditioning can help offset the disadvantage of yesterday’s small win- 


dows and deep dark floor space. 118 


Elevators can be speeded up and automatically controlled to keep pace with 


today’s busy passengers. 122 


Interiors can be refurbished to duplicate the new building’s atmosphere of 


eficiency, cleanliness and eye appeal. 124 


Acoustics of noisy old floors, walls and ceilings can be improved with only 


moderate expenditures which will pay high dividends. 127 


Lighting, the most obvious earmark of an old building, is easy to update, 
but it’s not just a matter of replacing ungainly droplights with shiny mew 


fluorescents. 128 


Exterior face lifting, whether it be sandblasting or a new metal skin, is a 


problem closely allied with sign design. : 131 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


a big bonanza for the owners of old buildings. 
The problem: balancing its benefits against space and cost 


Air conditioning is the engineers’ gift to the owners of old 
buildings—particularly old office buildings. 

Most old office buildings were built to fill the lot and have 
a high percentage of deep space, despite the fact that the 
deep space has brought very little rent (says Rockefeller 
Center builder John R. Todd: “You never get a penny of 
extra rent for office space more than 30 ft. from a window.”’) 


Air conditioning has radically changed these deep space 
economics. Air conditioning enabled 500 Fifth Ave. in Man- 
hattan to convert its basement into offices to rent at $5 a ft. 
Air conditioning has enabled Bill Zeckendorf to modernize 
a one-time loft building at 383-385 Madison Ave. to compete 
for high-grade tenants with New York City’s postwar 
buildings. 

Air conditioning an old building is apt to cost more per 
square foot than air conditioning a new one, and it presents 
two special problems: 1) It may not be economically sound 
to air condition all of an old building unless most tenants 
will pay from 50 cents to 75 cents a square foot extra for it 
per year. 2) Bulky air conditioning ducts, water pipes and 
machinery have to be fitted to existing shafts and ceiling 
heights, instead of having the building enlarged to make 
room for the air conditioning as can be done with new 


buildings. 
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Money and available space are the two basic factors which 
an owner must consider in choosing an air conditionin, 
system. What he eventually buys depends on whether he 
wants Cadillac or Chevrolet performance, how much area 
he has to condition, and the space that engineers can find 
to shoehorn in machinery and equipment. The cheapest kj 
of summer cooling for a small office is the $200-$300 window 
unit, with no connections but an electric cord, but no manu: 
facturer recommends their wholesale installation to take care 
of many offices. Nor will the larger self-contained “package” 
unit that performs well in a small store or restaurant be 
adequate for large areas. A central system with its Massive 
machinery in the basement may require more space for water 
pipes and ducts than is necessary when only a few floors of a 
building are being conditioned. 


Water is another problem. Some installations use so much 
fresh water they would be barred from drought-conscioys 
cities like New York, but others use steam turbines which 
add cooling tower make-up water through the condensing of 
the exhaust steam from the turbines. 

Best proof that no two buildings are alike and that air con- 
ditioning must be individually designed for each structure 
is to study several representative buildings, and the reasons 
why engineers and owners did what they did. 


New York Life 


When officials of the New York Life Insurance Co. began 
making plans to air condition their 34-story home office, 
they discovered there was no cheap way to condition an 
existing building with over a million square feet of space. 
For once an owner starts a job of that size he usually wants 
to add new lights, acoustic ceilings, some fresh paint and 
make a few other changes. To do the whole job, said the 
consulting engineers, would cost a staggering $3 million. 


For a 22-year-old building still 1@oking relatively new, 
that was a lot of money. But the building could be brought 
up-to-date for some time to come, and part of the cost would 
be returned from increased rents of tenants who had the 
13 upper floors. But major return was expected from the 
good will of 4,000 employees and higher efficiency during 
New York City’s sizzling summers. 

Once the financial hurdle was cleared the only major 
problem for the company was getting used to a small army 
of installation men who hammered on sheet metal all day 
long and who came to settle down for a two-year stay. 

The usual tricky problem of finding enough space for 
equipment and ducts was less troublesome than in some 
other buildings. Consulting engineers Meyer, Strong & Jones 
found space in the third basement for three batteries of 
turbo-compressors, condensers and water coolers, Because 
the roof area was taken up by a pyramidal tower built for 
decoration, washer coolers had to be used instead of cooling 
towers. So they put the washer coolers in an old gymnasium 
on the top floor. Most fortunate discovery was an un 
shaft from basement to roof through which they could run 
two 16-in, steel pipes between refrigeration equipment and 
washer coolers. 

However, they had to find approximately 50 locations 
throughout the building ranging from 500 to 1,000 sq. ft. 
each to install equipment rooms that house a chilled water 
cooling coil, filters, steam coils and fans. This was 4 real 
problem as it involved persuading some tenants to give UP 
space. Nor was it easy to find ways to run chilled walet 
pipes, as well as steam pipes, from floor to floor to these 
50 fan rooms, 
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vhich The fact that all this space could be found, plus plenty Consulting engineers from Air Research Associates were 
Onin of ceiling area for ducts, indicated that a large central system asked to design a system that would provide: 
be ould provide most return for the money. 1. Progressive construction spread over several years, 
er ad ; ‘ ? 
wai * In operation the chilled water is pumped from the base- beginning with executive offices on five different floors, 
fol ment to the 50 fan rooms where outside air is mixed with 2. No use of ceiling space in private offices (due to low 
kind recirculated air and blown over the chilled water coils where ceilings), 
ndow it is chilled and dehumidified. Air is cleaned by filters. It 3. Use of a very minimum of occupied space, 
wee is then pumped through ducts to wall or ceiling grilles. Each 4. Excellent ventilation in all areas to be conditioned, 
Care floor is divided into several zones with separate temperature with individual temperature control for executive offices as 
cage” controls. Winter heating is by means of conventional radia- well as for larger zones, and 
nt be tors. At this stage the plant has a capacity of 1,500 tons. 5. A really superior job of cleaning and purifying air. 
sin This is an example of a large, central system operating in a Engineers immediately ruled out a conventional central 
a conventional way system with large ducts because of insufficient room and the 
a - P . Mil . 
. widely dispersed area to be conditioned. After studying 
ora Ms oh syses : , 
Paramount Building various possibilities they recommended an installation for 
aii De ic te exterior zones that had built-in units under windows to pro- 
much At the 33-story Paramount Building in New York’s Times ; é : . 7 
| he air conditioning problem was quite different vide both summer cooling and winter heating from circu- 
— — * eP : lating chilled or hot water piped up from the basement. In 
which from that at New York Life. Paramount Pictures Corp. bay’ . : : “> 
| ‘ : the unit is a single coil over which room air is drawn by a 
ngof | and United Paramount Theaters Inc. together occupied the : { 
. motor-driven centrifugal fan and passed through a throw- 
equivalent of seven floors, with the rest of the space rented 7 ‘ 
tenants. Ownership was held by a subsidiary company away filter. (See photo on page 121.) Temperature i 
an: ow. : , nM 6 controlled by a thermostat on each unit. On the wall next to 
cture which had no desire to try to sell air conditioning to the ; 7 : : 2 : om 
: a corridor is a grille which brings in dry, fresh ventilating 
asons scores of tenants. (The huge movie theater and a large : - : : 
A‘ "ae air from a modified central system which serves all zones. 
hasement restaurant were already air conditioned.) 
The problem: How best to condition seven floors, A cen- ea ts cae a a 
tral system was rejected because there was no basement ati eee 
° be f M bl COOLS 6 FLOORS MAIN BUILDING 
" space for equipment and because of cost. Most acceptable TO COOL ADDITIONAL SPACE \ 
- suggestion came from York Distributors Inc.: use 21 unit . ‘ Sama cote or 
office, conditioners, each of which was a complete air condition- —— Ss eS 
sae: ing system in a single housing. From two to four units per " 
—. floor were used, depending on floor size. There was roof AYE 
epi space for a cooling tower to match a tower installed for “* 
Pi the theater. 
oa, Once the cooling tower was located, only remaining prob- 
™ lem was to find space for 21 units, each requiring an en- 
"new, 


closed room about 8-x 10 ft. To draw in fresh air the unit 
ought had to be near a window. Such space was scrounged from tall ch 





would typewriter repair rooms, dead file rooms, space used by tonunta WATER TOWER 
id the visiting auditors and other seldom-used areas. a FOR BANK COND 
m the In each room one or more “package” units were in- 6 stories #6 Uy 
luring stalled for drawing in fresh air and for forcing all the 
. ° ° ° ° 3 STORIES #5 
air through filters, cooling coils and steam heating coils, 
major | and then out through ducts to the office spaces. Units were MAIN BLOG #1 
army |__—sT%, 10 or 15 hp size, providing a total of 365 tons of BP MACHINERY 
I] day | refrigeration. The 1,000 gallons of water circulating astoaes 3 = FoR BANK COND 
y. } through the system per minute was conserved and recircu- lo stories #3 5 
ce for | lated via the cooling tower. Two 60 hp pumps, two 20 hp NOT YET COND BANK 
| some | pumps and several smaller ones were used to circulate " ‘s 
: Jones water. a 
ries of Ducts were run through corridors and concealed by new we eT 
ecause dropped ceilings, or run unconcealed along the ceilings of Union Carbide & Carbon group 
— large work areas. On a typical floor there were two zones, 
we = Apel os arte ass > i ga a a In large open areas and interior zones air conditioning 
ail the job, including mil ea hia pesmi: is done through circulated air from overhead outlets. Each 
ld ve is necessary Aa bot o soa li seek ies ’ zone has its own refrigeration unit to which cleaned de- 
aa 8s pproximately WU. humidified outside air is fed. This air is mixed with re- 
Handling « <—o circulated air which is cleaned and cooled and then circu- 
iia ; al 9 lated through ducts to the outlets. 
sq. ft. ag conditioning problem of the Union Carbide & Carbon The company was especially interested in cleaning and 
all : rp. in New York City was not how to handle one building purifying air because of its long interest in the control of 
oan seven. The main 22-story building faced 42nd Street at air-borne bacteria and virus using triethylene glycol, one 
ive Up ga of Madison, but the corporation owned two other of the company’s products. Many hospitals, schools and 
| water ag facing Madison and several backing up to the main colleges, and similar institutions use this chemical as an aid 
> then 1 ng on 41st Street. As the photograph shows, these were in air-sanitation. A system was designed in which triethylene 
of various heights. glycol was used in the air circuit for its dehumidifying as 
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well as for its air-sanitation effect. While being careful to 
make no claims as to the medical effectiveness of this ma- 
terial, the company management feels confident that it has 
reduced absenteeism due to colds and other such illnesses 
since the triethylene glycol has been used. 

The main equipment room is in the basement. Steam- 
driven turbine compressors permit the building to use steam 
year round. The summer rate is 60 cents, contrasted with 
a winter rate of $1.70 per 1,000 pounds. Begun in 1946, the 
job is now being finished. Four cooling towers will soon be 
in operation. Total conditioned space will be 297,000 sq. 
ft., and the system will handle 60,000 cu. ft. of fresh air 
per minute. There has been no water problem, as the steam 
condensing system produces about as much water as is lost 
through evaporation. 

Chilled water pipes are run through stair wells whenever 
possible, and have been surrounded with wire lath and plas- 
ter to make a neat column. Local fans, sprays and other 
equipment for each zone are often suspended from ceilings 
in out of the way places, thus taking up little usable room. 


Chilled water inside a decorative panel 


When you can’t run your chilled water lines inside, put 
them on the outside. This solution has worked out well in 
the 25-story Herald Square building in New York City 
where a $600,000 modernization job is going on. 

Architects Kahn & Jacobs had called in the engineering 
firm of Jaros, Baum & Bolles, who found space in the base- 
ment for turbine-driven compressors and other eyuipment, 
roof area for a cooling tower and an emergency fire stairwell 
for two 12-in. water lines from basement to roof. But there 
was no space up through the building for two bulky, insu- 


Two stainless steel ducts, 3 ft. 
6 in, by 2 ft. 2 in. on the out- 
side of the Herald Square 
bldg. carry chilled water pipes 





for which there was no room 
| 8) i) inside the building. 
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lated chilled water lines from which there must be connec- 
tions at each floor. A solution growing out of conferences 
between architects and engineers was to put the lines outside, 
Kahn & Jacobs turned this apparent liability into an asset 
by means of making two matched stainless steel panels on 
the south wall of the building that faces busy Herald Square 
The accompanying drawing shows the result. 

At each floor the supply and return chilled water lines 
are carried along corridor ceilings, and next to each tenant’s 
door, or at another convenient spot, branch lines are carried 
inside the premises. From that point it is up to the tenant 
to provide coils, fans and controls if he elects to use the 
system, What he pays for chilled water depends on the 
amount of space he plans to air condition. Rates have not 
yet been fixed. 

Corridor ceilings were originally 10 ft. high. This gave 
the architect sufficient space to install a dropped ceiling 
which covered the air conditioning pipes, sprinkler pipes, 
an old cove lighting trough, and to install flush fluorescent 
lighting. 

In this installation, the only one of its kind in the Garment 
Center, the owner has provided air conditioning facilities 
for his tenants at a much lower rate for himself than if he 
installed a huge central system complete with ducts, The 
chilled water is there for anyone who wants to use it, and 
the particular air conditioning unit a tenant installs can be 
chosen by him to fit his needs and his purse. Only a few 
occupants have expressed a desire to use the still unfinished 
system but as most tenants use space for display and sales 
of wearing apparel, the owner believes that as new leases 
are negotiated most new tenants will want to air condition 
their premises as a sales attraction. 


Ducts outside the building 


The 28-story Niels Esperson building in Houston is one 
of the granddaddies of office building modernization jobs 
and set a design pattern that has been followed elsewhere. 
It was air conditioned 13 years ago and today can still 
maintain a temperature spread of only 114°F. In design- 
ing the system, consulting engineer Charles S. Leopold was 
faced with the tough problem of finding space for vertical 
ducts and pipes when no such space was available. His so- 
lution was to build a new 35 x 11 ft. brick extension on 
the back of the building. 

He found space in the basement for refrigeration, air 
washer and-dehumidification equipment and on the garage 
roof for a cooling tower. He placed supply and retur 
air ducts and zone fans, with reheaters, in the new exterior 
extension which ended at the 18th floor. From there up, 
pipes and ducts were of reduced size and carried within 
the building. The trunk supply and return ducts operale 
at approximately 2,500 fpm. The branch ducts in the halls 
—approximately 24 x 12 in. and 30 x 10 in., have an initial 
velocity of 1,800 fpm, and reduce to approximately 600 
fpm at the terminal. Branch ducts to offices were limited 
to a depth of 4 in. and are fastened directly to the ceiling. 
Leopold designed the layout on each floor to consist of 
either three or four zones, depending on the floor size and 
shape. In general, one zone fan served the same exposure 
on three floors and was thermostatically controlled. The 
piping of the existing radiator system was defective and it 
was found that substantially all heating needs could be met 
by the air system. 

Two years after Leopold had done the Houston job he 
was asked to air condition the 1]l-story Farm Credit build- 
ing in Omaha. Again there was no available space to Tun 
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the pipes and ducts of a central system. The building was 
«[” shaped and this suggested the possibility of putting a 
thin wall across the inside of the “U, providing a space 
of approximately 330 sq. ft. He carried his water lines and 
air ducts up through this new space, as well as using the plat- 
form on each floor for needed equipment. As in Houston 
he had basement area for machinery and space on the root 
for a cooling tower. 

Space problems at the Philadelphia Bulletin were handled 
in still another way. The newspaper building was con- 
structed around a light court which ran up through the ten- 
story building. Leopold figured if a structure were air 
conditioned and properly lighted there would be no need 
for an old-fashioned light well in the center. He suggested 
that vertical ducts and pipes be run up through the well, 
and that the unused portion be floored over. The refrigera- 
tion equipment was installed in an unused circular tower 
above the main roof level. Not only did the Bulletin get an 
air conditioning plant and new lights, but gained approxi- 
mately 800 sq. ft. of new and badly needed space per floor. 

Occasionally air conditioning engineers poking around 
an old building looking for equipment space find a for- 
gotten chimney or other open areas. When Leopold de- 
signed a system for the old House Office building in Wash- 
ington he found he could use the masonry shafts that had 
been installed many years ago to provide ventilation. To 
get booster heat control he piped hot water into the heating 
coils located directly in back of the grilles and with auto- 
matic control valves in the attic. With a thermostat in each 
office, Congressmen could get the individual control they 
wanted. Winter heating was supplemented by the existing 
hot water radiator system. In none of these buildings did 
Leopold deprive the owner of any rentable office area. 


A loft building with deep space 


One of the most interesting air conditioning modernization 
jobs completed last year in New York City is at 383-385 
Madison Ave. This is a block-square, 13-story building be- 
tween 46th and 47th Streets with much deep space that was 
built in 1923 to house sales rooms for rug, furniture and 
related trades. Some space is still rented for that purpose, 
but thanks to air conditioning, the building has been able to 
attract the higher rents that advertising agencies and other 
typical office building clients are willing i pay. The mini- 
mum increase in rentals traceable directly to aa. conditioning 
is about 25 per cent, while the maximum runs from 75 to 
100 per cent. About 90 per cent of all tenants agreed to pay 
more rent for the additional service. Total cost of the air 
conditioning installation was something over a million and 
a half, but modernizing the lobby, bringing in new wiring, 
new lights and modernizing all washrooms raised that sum 
considerably. 

Owners Webb & Knapp asked the engineering firm of 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles to handle the technical end of the 
job, The fact that two-thirds of the building was over the 
New York Central tracks added complications. There was 
Very little basement space, and the roof was not strong 
enough to hold a cooling tower of the size that would ordi- 
narily be used. 

Basement space was found for two 700-ton compressors, 
pumps and other equipment and a freight elevator shaft was 
available because new and more efficient cars were installed 
to replace old elevators. On each floor, adjacent to the shaft 
carrying the risers, are two equipment rooms, each supply- 
ing conditioned air for half a floor, or 20,000 sq. ft. In each 





When a heating system is worn 
out it can be replaced by compact 
units that heat in winter and 
cool in summer. The same pipes 
carry warm or chilled water, over 
which a fan blows air. 


equipment room are fans for both supply and return air, 
banks of filters, a chilled water coil for sensible cooling and 
for summer dehumidification, and a steam coil for winter 
pre-heating. Tenants will get from 7 to 12 changes of air 
per hour depending on their needs. The old hot water 
radiators will continue to be used for winter heating up to 
68° F. and from there on adjustment will be done by con- 
trolling air temperature. There are 4 zones per floor, each 
of which has its own temperature control. 

Normally the outside air intake will be adjusted to re- 
ceive 30 per cent fresh air to be mixed with 70 per cent re- 
circulated air, but dampers can be controlled to receive all 
outside air when desired. The building engineer believes 
this will permit him to use his refrigeration machines for 
as little as five months a year. 

Ducts are carried through corridors where possible. Larg- 
est size of trunk ducts is 314 x 6 ft. which diminish in size 
as they run out. In large open areas there is one ceiling out- 
let per 22 x 24 ft. bay. Air volume is controlled by the size 
of the ceiling air outlets. 

One large section of interior space with no windows had 
been rented by a mail order house which had less than 30 
people. When provided with new lighting and air condition- 
ing the same space was rented to a new tenant who installed 
180 people comfortably in the area. Obviously the space 
was much more valuable and brought more rent. 

There are 26 equipment rooms throughout the building 
(plus the basement area) and each of these must be turned 
on at 7:30 in the morning and off after tenants leave at 
night. A five-man staff is used to operate, clean and maiti- 
tain the system. If tenants want air conditioning at night 
they have to pay extra for it, but in exterior zones tenants can 
get air circulation at night by opening their windows. 


Winter heating can be included 


If it is necessary to include winter heating along with 
new air conditioning, it can be done in several ways. A 
double-duct air system can be designed carrying air of two 
different temperatures both summer and winter. A single 
duct system equipped with steam or hot water reheaters, 
as used in many department stores, can also take care of 
year-round conditioning. 

When individual temperature control is wanted for the 
exterior zones of office buildings (as in the Carbide & Carbon 
installation described above) compact units either built -in 
under the window or placed next to the wall under a window 
will do the job year round. The photograph above shows 
one type of unit with the shield removed. The chilled water 
for summer cooling is replaced by warm water in winter. 
A fan blows the tempered air into the room. 
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INTERIORS 


Flexible wall arrangements create illusion of space 


By Warren Nardin* 


When you remodel the interior of a building, you may 
merely replace the finishes, or you may also rearrange the 
space. If the remodeling is to be as complete and satisfactory 
as it should, in nearly all instances you will do both. 

Most buildings which are to be remodeled were designed 
and put up—and partitioned inside—years ago when the 
concept of interior space as continuous was held and handled 
by only a few architects and designers. A room was a room, 
with a door which was often enough designed to be closed 
the greater part of the time. The old brownstone dwelling, a 
type peculiar to some cities but influential on all, is a good 
example of what happened not only in homes but in most 
other structures. It was divided carefully into single rooms, 
with single activities, the list of which might include entrance 
vestibule, front hall, front parlor, study, game room, dining 
room, pantry, kitchen, maids’ chamber, bed chambers for the 
family and guests, sewing room, storage room, observatory— 
all threaded together with connecting corridors and stair- 
ways. They were noble houses, with a place for everything 


* Warren Nardin is a member of the firm Nardin & Radoczy, New 
York industrial and architectural designers, who have won special 
notice for work in remodeling. 
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Demountable steel channel and Spring nut construc. 
tion (left) is used for flexible, temporary partition. 
Sanders & Malsin, Architects. 


+ 





Transparent glass partitions above can be made 
opaque, below, by motor-driven drapes, in Design 
for Business’ luxurious design for a wholesale dress 


house in New York. 





Photos (above): Ben Schnall 


and everything in its place. The residents’ station in life was 
indicated by the number of rooms, hence activities, con- 
tained in the house. Buf it is not only the stairways, and 
heating systems, and finishes of such old buildings which are 
worn out; the partitions are worn out too. 


Partitions should have more purpose now than just to 
separate areas of activity, because this does not require par- 
titions any more. This is as true in offices as it is in apart 
ments. With the recognition of the efficiency and luxury 
which can be had from a long unpartitioned view (interior 
or exterior) there have also been developed various devices 
to take the place of the standard wall partition. Our desire 
for a feeling of spaciousness makes us conserve space by the 
use of compact storage units, sliding or folding partitions 
for area division, lighter looking and smaller scaled furni- 
ture, dual purpose lighting, and everywhere—flexibility. 


Increased lighting is a necessary corollary for this theory 
of bigger space. Enlarged windows help—a glass wall is 
better. Where a large glass area affords a view of a yard the 
extension of space feeling is greatly increased, This, 10% 
will make the space seem longer, broader, and so more 
useful. 
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An Outline for Remodeling—F ollowing are some 
notes for the guidance of those who remodel, listing 
a number of expedients and materials which have 
figured in the experience of Nardin & Radoczy. 


walls: Plan design to retain whatever structure exists if it 
fits needs to do so. Elimination of stud partitions, and non- 
load bearing walls will open space for greater flexibility and 
make possible continuous-plane planning. Load bearing 
partition walls may be replaced with steel lally columns. 


BUILDING WALLS 
A. End or street walls 


» Outside walls refenestrated with larger or higher windows 
for more light. Steel or aluminum sash for thin mullions 
and horizontal line to give feeling of width to narrow city 
street frontage (20 ft. usual). 


» Outside walls replaced with curtain wall of clear or tex- 
wred glass; clear glass in rear facing possible garden or 
terrace or other unused land; textured glass in front to close 
out unlovely view. 


B. Side or building walls 

pSide walls resurfaced: 

1. New paint. 

2. Replastered or plaster-boarded. 

3. Plaster removed to expose brick. 

4, Hide bad plaster with burlap or grass matting. 


) Side walls resurfaced with material that can be clipped, 

nailed or screwed to furring strips which will assure plumb 

wall line: 

1. Wood fiber wallboard, gypsum wallboard, asbestos wall- 

board. 

2. Stamped or expanded metal. 

3. Acoustical material, perforated fiber wallboard, perforated 

asbestos wallboard, acoustical plaster or asbestos tile. 

4 Boards used vertically or horizontally, wainscoting. 

C. New walls “not to be overlooked is the possibility of 

cleaning up an interior without making major changes— 

walls removed, windows enlarged, etc.—by removing ceiling 

trim, changing door and window trim, smaller baseboards” 
Note on color: spacial feeling helped by high key grayed 

tints or pure white. Accent with stronger deep color. 
New construction finishes: 

1. Gypsum plaster block and plaster. 

2. Cinder block painted or left natural. 

3. Brick painted or left natural. 

4. Pressed fiber board painted or left natural. 

5. Wainscoting. 

6. Vertical siding. 


PARTITIONS: To open up space, define boundary of activity, 
or when necessary to increase wall area. 


> Permanent, opaque, solid partitions 

1. Stud framing, lath and plaster. 

2. Gypsum plaster block and finish plaster. 

3. Brick or cinder block pier (too heavy for most struc- 
tures), 

4. Stud framing and boards used horizontally or vertically. 

5. Stud framing sheathed with plywood or composition 











Below, three flexible partitions give effect of room 


division without destroying spaciousness. Design- 
ers: Dorothy Noyes, Gerson Hirsch, Robert Rosen- 
berg; blinds by Henry Wright; Jedd Reisner. 















































Glass wall replaces masonry exterior 
wall. Sam Glaberson, Architect. 


Vertical wood siding, two stories 
high, applied over old finish. Ket- 
chum, Gina & Sharp, Architects. 


Plaster removed to expose old brick 
wall. Norman Cherner, Designer. 





Photos: Lionel Freedman ond 
Ezra Stoller—Pictor; Ben 
Schnall; Hedrich Blessing and 
P. A. Dearborn 
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6. Storage unit constructed from floor to ceiling. 


> Movable, opaque partitions 

1. Accordion folding door. 

2. Heavy drapery on track. 

3. Venetian blinds hung from ceiling. 

4. Screens, wood frame and cloth, set in track. 
5. Folding doors. 

6. Adjustable vertical cloth vanes. 


> Permanent (fixed), transparent partitions 

1. Wood frame and glass. 

2. Wood slats set in frame as vertical louver. 

3. Blinds (Venetian or bamboo) hung from ceiling and fixed 
to floor or sill. 

4, Wood poles. 


> Movable, transparent partitions 

1. Blinds (Venetian or bamboo) hung from ceiling. 

2. Fish net or string. 

3. Drapery (nylon, silk) hung from ceiling track. 

4, Folding glass doors. 

5. Sliding glass doors in track. 

6. Low storage units or storage units that do not touch 
ceilings. Advantages—ceiling plane left unobstructed; air 
circulation and light not impeded. 


CEILINGS: Most old ceilings will be found to be odd shaped, 
high ceilings encumbered with many old pipes. 


>» Methods of correcting (implimentation) 

I. Remove all exposed, unused plumbing and gas pipes. 

2. Paint dark color and use down lighting or fixtures with 
down reflectors only. 

3. Install new visual ceiling line with use of light panels 
suspended from ceiling, metal hangers to hold sheets of 
expanded metal, wood strips closely spaced, horizontal 
wooden boards. 

4. Install new dropped ceiling, metal lath and plaster, ver- 
tical wood boards or plywood. 


FLOORS: Floors in old structures are usually sound. Oak 
parqueting can be scraped and waxed. Only bad defect 
might be sagging floor due to shift of floor joists. Floors 
of lofts that were previously dwellings are often in bad 
repair. 


)» Methods of correcting 

1. Take up bad flooring, skim up joists to new level and 
relay with new material. 

2. Poured flooring; metal lath nailed to floor with wood 
chip and plastic compound poured over it. 

3. Shim up low spots and cover old floor with plywood then 
surface with linoleum or asphalt tile. 


> Floor treatment 
l. Carpet. 

2. Linoleum, rubber or asphalt tile. 
3. Cork. 

4. Scrape and refinish. 

5. Cement, terrazzo, stone, brick. 
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Storage space that partially separates 
television, radio and motion picture 
equipment from living room also houses 
sliding screens that can close off area 
completely. Nardin & Radoczy, De- 


signers, 





Room in Alvar Aalto’s MIT dormitory demon- 


strates methods to divide space without complete 


partitions. 


New ceiling line created by strings woven on 
frame (far left), open wood frame (left), with 
ceiling blacked out above both. Designers: R. 
Doulton Scott, Albert Henry Hill. 


Drapery and glass -panel form effective barrier 
between entrance and work space in this office. 


Alvin Lustig, designer. 
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Photos: John Ebstel; Ezra Stol- 
ler-Pictor; F. S. Lincoln; Roger 
Sturtevant; Maya Deren. 
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ACOUSTICS 


Upholstering with sound absorbent must be judicious 


Acoustics engineers have always complained that they are 
called in only after the damage was done, that theirs is 
too often a remedial job. But in remodeling, the wiles which 
they have learned in lifetimes of fixing up other peoples 
mistakes are of eminent initial use. 

The first question in a bad acoustics situation is: is the 
trouble within the rooms, or between the rooms? 

If conditions are bad within a room, a tactful use of one or 
another of the widely manufactured acoustical absorbing ma- 
terials can usually improve the situation a great deal with- 
out basic changes in the room dimensions or structure. 
Reverberation is the reflection of noise from surface at an 
uneven rate, so that the original sound which reaches a 
listener directly through the air is overshadowed with shat- 
tering reflections of the same sound, which sometimes make 
it unintelligible. If sound absorbing material is placed care- 
fully, it will intercept these overlapping reverberations. 
This fact is widely understood and used. Less frequently 
understood is the parallel fact that too much acoustical 
absorbent material, applied indiscriminately, will kill all 
reverberation and deaden the atmosphere. A room com- 
pletely covered with acoustical absorbent—walls (absorbent 
plaster), floor (carpeting), and ceiling (acoustical absorb- 
ent tile, suspended )—might be almost as heavily quiet as 
underwater, and almost as unnatural. It is important to 
have a professional establish the optimum amount of this 
material (which will vary in the room use) and not exceed 
it. In open planning of offices, a large amount of absorbent 
material should be used to mute the noises which otherwise 
would bounce around rooms from one group to the others, 
and in this situation the placing of absorbent material is 
important. The type is also important: different types pick 
up low and high frequency noises. It is only recently that 
the value of vertical sound-absorbent fins, placed like fences 
on the floor of the room has been recognized and ex 
ploited (see illustrations, and page 147). In these offices, 
absorbent planes (supplementing the horizontal ones of 
floor and ceiling) not only break up reverberation, but in- 
lerrupt part of the direct flow of sound. 

The other acoustics trouble, transmission of sound between 
tooms, is more difficult to correct. The difficulty here is the 
firm hard fact that only weight stops noise. A wall made of 
light acoustical absorbent material does not make a good 
soundproof partition between offices; it eats the noise on 
the surface which is turned toward it, but it then passes it 
through to the other side. A lead wall would be better. 
Sound also passes from one room to the next by vibration 
through the partition; this means that partitions should be 
firmly anchored to the heavy building frame, and if pos- 
sible, have faces which stand independent of each other. 

Impact noises are a third source of annoyance in many 
buildings. In hospitals, for instance, the principle fault of 
old buildings is that footsteps are too loud in the halls. 
Rugs, used in hotel halls to deaden these impact noises, 
are Worn out too quickly in hospitals. A nearly complete 
solution is to rip up the old floor, then put it down again 
on acushion of insulation over the structural frame. A more 
Practical solution is to resurface old hospital floors with 
more resilient composition flooring materials. 
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Offices for Time Inc. (see also p. 147) chines. Photographs below show de- 
use numerous acoustical devices. Sec- vices used through offices to absorb 
tion through teletypesetter room shows noise, and are a good primer of such 
equipment, with several unusual addi- 


special surfaces developed to help solve 
{ tions: 1) Flat suspended absorbent tile 


severe noise proMem of clacking ma- 
ceiling; 2) Wall drapes, with absor- 
bent glass fiber batting fastened to 
wall behind them; 3) Fences lined 
with absorbent material behind per- 
forated faces; 4) Typewriter founda- 
tions of perforated material backed 
with sound absorbent material; 5) 
Cork wall linings; 6) Thorough car- 


peting. 


Photos: John Ebstel 
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ELEVATORS 





Ten elevators . . . remodeling . . . and then there were eight 


One of the priceless dividends in remodeling the elevators 
of a building today is the possibility that you may end up 
with one or two empty elevator shafts. 

The reason: new elevators are so efficient, principally be- 
cause of new controls, that they will sometimes serve tenants 
better than a greater number of old elevators. When this is 
so, a precious vertical avenue is left open through the height 
of the structure, a shaft which can be used to house me- 
chanical equipment like the air conditioning ducts which 
replaced an elevator in the new Kaufman Department store 
in Pittsburgh (BUILDING, Aug. ’50). In this structure it 
was this cavity—left when 12 new elevators replaced 16 
old ones—which made the air conditioning system possible. 
The situation is not rare. In the remodeling job to be done 
in the Hanna office building in Cincinnati, eight new ele- 
vators will take the place of ten old ones. In the State-Madi- 
son Building in Chicago, a translation from department 
store into office building, 20 slow old elevators, age 40, were 
yanked out and replaced by 11 new electronically controlled 
cars. And in all these buildings, the new elevators are de- 
signed to service standards higher than the installations they 
are replacing. 

Few building owners will replace their elevators just to 
clear that vertical space, even if it is needed; but the ef- 
ficiency of the new systems means also that structures whose 
old elevators now are not performing adequately can lick 
that condition without building new shafts, a fabulously 
expensive and disruptive process. 

There are more than 220,000 elevators in the U. S. today; 
most of these are not adequate to deliver the top perform- 
ance the public is learning to expect. Few of the old ele- 
vators are defective mechanically; engineers say elevators, 
properly maintained, can operate almost indefinitely. But 
the pace of progress has been fast in elevatoring recently, 
although it is a difficult pace to measure. 


When to remodel elevators 


When a building owner suspects that his elevator service 
is not modern he has few criteria besides tenants’ com- 


the jobs. 


The before-remodeling total of 
elevators in Cleveland’s Hanna 
building, left, and Chicago's 
State-Madison building, right, is 
30. The after-remodeling total is 
only 19. Fast new elevators with 


new controls are the difference in 


plaints and his own intuition to go by. Some tenants don't 
complain until the day they move out. As a result most 
elevator remodeling actually is impelled by the owner’s 
eye—when his elevators begin to look run down, he gets 
new ones. 

But there do exist standards for performance, First js 
the most obvious one: is the lobby of .the office building 
crowded in the morning? (The building is assumed to be 
an office building because the biggest and most demanding 
elevator market is there.) The other question is: does any. 
one on any floor have to wait more than 35 seconds for 
an elevator cab after he hits the button. Large scale studies 
by one of the big elevator companies have come out with 
that figure as the limit of reason before the average passen. 
ger in an office building starts thinking of the elevator at. 
tendants and building owner as his enemies. (The average 
passenger waiting for an elevator hits the button the second 
time after 17 seconds waiting.) The owner may not agree 
with that figure, but it’s a competitive standard. 

When an owner decides to get new elevators, however, 
his decision is still divisible. He can get a new pair of 
doors; that’s the step dictated by his eye, perhaps, or he 
do a complete job, everything new including the fireproofing 
on the elevator shafts. The package unwraps into the follow. 
ing principal components. 


Controls. Since about 1920, when the first automatic sequence 
dispatching systems came into general use, these have 
included an ever maturing mechanical system for milking 
better service out of each elevator car. Automatic controls, 
the latest of which are electronically operated, cannot in- 
crease the actual carrying capacity of a bank of elevators. 
The test of a peak load can be met only by elevator capacity 
measured in numbers of elevators, or faster ones. But if 
old elevators are adequate to handle peak loads, but err in 
the matter of answering calls promptly on intermediate 
floors, correction can often be made completely by installing 
a new system of controls, and leaving the rest of the system 
intact. These new controls are the most exciting development 
in recent years in elevatoring, and will be described later. 
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Hoisting Machines. This major element should be replaced if 
the elevators are underpowered, and consequently do not 
move fast enough. This, however, is surprisingly seldom. 
Fast elevators today move from 500 to 800 ft. per minute. 
This a considerable increase over the 400 to 500 ft. per 
minute elevators of 20 years ago, but it is only in very high 
buildings that the difference in speed shows up to any con- 
sequence. The braking in most elevator runs for frequent 
stops, each of which requires an intermediate deceleration 
between top speed and the stop, robs the more powerful 
machine of most of their opportunity to show their power. 
But like big automobiles, big elevator hoisting engines can 
be expected to render better smoother service than merely 
adequate installations. 


Door operators and doors. The substitution of mechanical 
doors in place of manually operated doors on elevators is a 
certain step toward impressing tenants with the modernization 
of the lift system, and may be an improvement in service 
also. Although some elevator operators get their doors open 
as briskly as the motors do in automatic doors, the latter 
are surer, and certainly more impressive. 


Safety Devices. The degree of replacement of the other con- 
stituent parts of the elevator set-up may in some cases dictate 
replacement of older safety devices. Otherwise continuance 
in service is usually a matter of condition. 


Cabs. The most obvious place to proclaim an elevator reha- 
bilitation or replacement program is where the tenant stands, 
in the car. This can be done by replacing the cab with one 
of the newer designs brought out periodically by the ele- 
vator companies, who follow current esthetic tastes with the 
alertness of automobile body designers. It can also be done 
by refurbishing the present cab, although this is not as 
easy as it seems at first because of the strong construction 
that goes into most elevator cabs. If the cab is one of those 
built to climb a Gothic Tower Gothically, there is probably 
a good deal of ornament which can be removed, surfaces 
bared and painted, to freshen the appearance. In elevator 
design, lighting (mostly cove) has been improved mainly 
by being increased. Bright colors, high illumination, and 
clean surfaces are psychological attacks on the suspense 
which some people still experience in riding elevators. The 
most frequent mechanical change in elevators—controls— 
also brings crisp new signaling and control boards to im- 
prove the appearance of cabs, and elevator halls. 


The new controls 


Elevators are no longer controlled individually by the 
elevator starter in the downstairs lobby. They now are sub- 
ject to automatic direction in herds, by mechanical brains. 
This advance toward greater efficiency stems from the old 
elevatoring axiom, “five elevators can’t give five times the 
service that one elevator can give.” Translated, this means 
that as soon as the number of elevators is increased, so is 
the problem of scheduling them to be in the proper place to 
respond to calls quickly. Some degree of constant circulation 
by a certain number of cars in the upper reaches of the 
elevator shafts is necessary in order that down service be 
available quickly, for instance, even when the bulk of the 
traffic is moving up from the lobby. Until recently, when the 
new group automatic supervisory systems were put in opera- 
tion, this scheduling and overseeing had to be done by the 
elevator starter, helped by simple sequence dispatchers, and 
$6 was done with varying degrees of human efficiency. 

But elevator engineers broke the traffic cycles down into 
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Single bank of three elevators will serve tenants of two 
buildings in Birmingham, Ala. Both buildings are five 
stories high—one old and one brand new. In planning 
the new building, architects Charles H. McCauley and 
Lawrence H. Whitten found that by replacing the old 
elevators in the existing building with a fast new pair, 
they would have to include only one other passenger 


elevator in the new building for good service to tenants 


of both. 


definite patterns, with the advent of electronics into the 
field, and developed automatic brains which could direct the 
elevators by machine to best answer the demands of. each 
pattern. The Otis Co. broke it down into six patterns (see 
sketches), for their control system, and Westinghouse de- 
veloped a somewhat similar set of patterns for their over- 
seeing mechanical brain. The elevator starter now has only 
to decide what the character of the demand pattern is, and 
set the dial of his automatic supervisory system. Even this 
is solved for him in most buildings, where the traffic varies 
consistently with the hour of the day. Once the dial is set, 
his elevator cars are dispatched automatically by signal 
lights to the operators from the electric brain. The elevator 
starter is freed to perform as guide and information man 
in the lobby, another dividend of the complete remodeling 
and modernization of elevator systems. 





New controls organize traffic into 


patterns, and elevator starter merely 








selects pattern to put cars into fitting 
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LIGHTING 


can take 40 years off the age of an old building 


and earn a big return on a small investment 


In the whole bag of tricks an owner can use to modernize 
his building there is nothing else to equal lighting. 


New lighting can give him two dollars worth of return 
for every dollar spent. Really imaginative lighting can give 
an old building enough glamor and character to make up 
for what it lacks in architectural form. And best of all, 
modern lighting can do its job without tearing a building 
apart. In fact, new lighting can take the place of expensive 
architectural changes. 

An unhampered architect or lighting engineer is not con- 
tent to string standard fluorescent fixtures along the ceilings. 
He re-lights the building entrance, the main floor corridors 
and elevator lobbies as well as upper floors to give the build- 
ing a fresh, new character. Since lighting can do an adver- 
tising job for the building, he may well include some 
sidewalk and outdoor lighting. 


The best lighting systems are the ones that have been 
given individual study and some experimentation, because 
every office building, hotel, apartment house or factory differs 
from its neighbors. 


But modern lighting is far more than bait to retain old 
tenants or to capture new ones. A carefully chosen lighting 
system can bring greatly improved physical comfort to per- 
sonnel and also provide a genuine increase in work efficiency. 
Personnel and office managers have learned from factory 
experience that lighting is a production tool. People work 
better if they can see better. 

Choosing a new lighting system for an old building is 
not an afternoon’s job of shopping for electrical fixtures. 
A few years ago the choice of fixtures was easy because there 
were so few to consider. But now the problem is complicated 
because one must choose between fluorescent and incandes- 
cent. There are several kinds and colors of fluorescent tubes 
and ‘at least 50 variations in basic types of fixtures. New 
incandescent lamps and fixtures are better than ever and, 
for some people, make it no simple matter to choose between 
them and fluorescent lighting. 

Lighting engineers suggest that a building owner should 
begin by accepting certain ground rules. The aim should 
be “planned lighting”: enough light, of the right kind, in the 
right place, for the kind of work to be done. This sounds 
easier than it really is, because there are disagreements 
among the experts on several points. To choose the best light 
for a job (and often the best costs no more than average or 
poor lighting) the owner or his representative must consider 
a few basic theories. 

Wherever people need light to see their work (as opposed 
to light for display or decoration) the fixture buyer should 
begin by studying the comfort angle. This means analyzing 
the problem of getting enough light of the right quality so 
that people can see their work comfortably. And “quality” 
in lighting means the absence of contrast and glare. This 
leads directly to the most controversial problem in lighting 
today: how much light is enough? 
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Corrugated plastic panels approximately 4 x 4 ft. 
are used below a fluorescent installation in an 
office of Texas Electric Service, Ft. Worth, giving 
99 foot-candles. 


Two rows of 40-watt fluorescent strip fixtures are 
recessed in the cove of this conference room. Each 
row of lights has its own control to give high or 


low lighting intensity. 


Egg-crate louvers under massed fluorescent lights 
cut glare and produce high intensities over a bank- 


ing floor. Architect: John Rinn. 


Before and after photographs of how a strip of fluorescent lighting and 


paint transformed a corridor in the Colorado Springs National Bank. 







Lighting (photos below): General Electric Co, 
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Lighting: Sylvania Electric ~ 














Lighting: amet 
Electra’ Sylvania 


Photo: Roger Sturtevant 
Incandescent lights are preferred in many modernizing jobs. Architect 


F. J. McCarthy designed this advertising office in San Francisco. 


Lighting: Sylvania Electric 
Recessed troffer fixtures 8 x 1 ft. set in acoustical ceiling give excel- 


lent light distribution and provides great space flexibility. 


Lighting: General Electric 
This type of ceiling-mounted fluorescent fixture bounces some light 


against the ceiling, projects most to the work area below. 


Light of 100 ft-c is evenly distributed over this drafting room. Each 


fixture uses two 75-w. lamps. Reflective factor of ceiling is 85 per cent. 


How much light? 


Over the last 20 years the amount of light provided for 
all working people has greatly increased. In some offices 
where workers used to get only 10 or 12 foot-candles of 
light it is now assumed they need 30. In many drafting or 
machine tabulating rooms the light is at 60 or more foot- 
candles. It is obvious that the typist who spends most of her 
day transcribing penciled notes needs more light than the 
receptionist. But how much light is needed for each job? 

One set of answers has been provided by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in its booklet, Recommended Practice 
of Office Lighting which will be of help to anyone planning 
a lighting modernization job. The LE.S. engineers have 
worked out minimums for different tasks: 


> They recommend 50 foot-candles for difficult seeing tasks 
that involve discriminating of fine details, such as 6 or 8 
point type; for conditions where there are poor contrasts, or 
any difficult seeing job that is carried on continually, such as 
office machine operation, bookkeeping, drafting or designing. 


> For ordinary seeing tasks, 30 foot-candles are enough for 
discriminating of moderately fine details such as 8 to 12 
point type, better than average contrasts over intermittent 
periods of time, including general office work, except for the 
jobs listed in the paragraph above. 


> Only 10 foot-candles are needed for casual seeing tasks, 
such as occasional work in inactive file rooms, for reception 
rooms, stairways, washrooms and other service areas. For 
halls, corridors and passageways, 5 foot-candles are enough. 

However there is one important joker in these figures. 
These recommended foot-candles must be: maintained at all 
times by cleaning and lamp replacement. Generally this is 
not done. Fixtures get dusty, lamps give less light as they 
get older. To maintain both quantity and quality of light, 
the above foot-candles must be increased from 30 to 50 per 
cent, according to I. E. S. engineers. Thus the lighting instal- 
lation that is to give a proper 30 foot-candles for general 
office work should be designed to provide from 40 to 60 when 
fixtures and lamps are new. The drafting or tabulating room 
that should have 50 for dark winter afternoons when lights 
are old and dusty should originally have from 60 to 75. 

Consulting engineer Howard M. Sharp admits there is wide 
disagreement among experts as to how much light is neces- 
sary. He emphasizes that the amount of light is only one 
factor to be considered. Equally important is the distribution 
of light which affects lighting contrast. 

Too much contrast sets up a glare factor, which is what 
people mean when they say lights are too bright. People are 
more comfortable with less light in glareless surroundings 
than with an abundance of light in an area of sharp contrasts. 

Many building owners and office managers will learn with 
surprise that the use of light-colored surfaces for walls, ceil- 
ings, floors, desks and even office machines is almost as 
important as light intensity. The less contrast there is be- 
tween these backgrounds and the work surface that reflects 
light into a person’s eyes, the more comfortable he will be. 


Incandescent or fluorescent? 


As to a choice of incandescent or fluorescent lights most 
building owners or office managers do not hesitate: modern- 
ization means fluorescence. So thoroughly is fluorescence as- 
sociated with being modern that many people are surprised 
to find that incandescent lights are even considered when 
buildings are given a face-lifting operation, 
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But incandescence is by no means dead. Some people pre- 
fer its slightly yellow tint. They feel better (and look better) 
in a soft light than in the harsh whiteness which is character- 
istic of some fluorescent installations. There is no flicker or 
stroboscopic effect with incandescent and when a lamp bulb 
burns out it goes quickly and doesn’t sputter like a frustrated 
Roman candle for several hours before it is changed. It is 
significant that incandescent lights are still being installed 
in many executive offices of new buildings even though 
fluorescents are used elsewhere. Even in new office buildings 
such as New York’s 100 Park Avenue, where tenants have a 
choice of lights, incandescents are being installed in approxi- 


3 mately 25 per cent of the building. Some lighting engineers, 


such as Thomas Smith Kelly, often use a blend of incan- 
descent and fluorescent to achieve the results they want. 

But for fluorescent lighting much can be said. It gives 
@ more even distribution of light than incandescents usually 
do. An unanswerable argument favoring fluorescent fixtures 
is that they can often be installed from existing wiring outlets 
and step up the amount of light to 30 or more foot-candles. 
To get that much light from incandescent lamps would 
usually require many new fixtures, much new wiring and 
even additional air conditioning capacity (if air conditioning 
is used) to take care of the heat. 

It is significant that even for school lighting, where many 
experts still specify incandescents, Howard Sharp has said 
that for modernizing existing schools, fluorescent lights are 
indicated on the basis of wiring economy. He also believes 
that “the state of the lighting art and considerations of cost 
indicate that at levels of illumination beyond 30 foot-candles, 
fluorescent lamps must be used.” 

Prejudices against fluorescent lighting often go back to 
poor installations of bare tubes some years ago. Today there 
are many kinds of fixtures that provide a soft, comfortable 
light and fluorescent tubes with a “warm” light that does 
not make skin tones turn a pasty chalk color. Nor does 
a properly balanced system flicker or give a stroboscopic 
effect. Fluorescent tubes are being improved steadily, and 
give a longer, more trouble-free life than they used to. 


Fluorescent fixtures cost more 


Fluorescent fixtures cost from three to five times more than 
incandescent and in a large installation this could run to a 
lot of money. Operating costs, however, favor fluorescent. 
The cost of electricity over a one year period may be only 
one-third that of incandescent for the same amount of light. 

Maintenance costs are higher for fluorescent because it 
takes more time to clean a fixture or change a tube. Fluores- 
cent maintenance cost may be especially high when a build- 
ing owner handles it for tenants who have bought a variety 
of fixtures with different kinds of tubes. 


What type of fluorescent fixture? 


Fluorescent fixtures vary greatly in original cost, operat- 
ing costs, in light output and in ease of maintenance. Some 
have as much glare as an unprotected filament lamp and 
others are as soft as any indirect fixture can be. 

In broad terms there are two kinds of fixtures: those that 
are suspended from the ceiling (either mounted directly to 
the ceiling or hanging below the ceiling), and those called 
troffers which are recessed. 

Within these two broad divisions there are more than 50 
varieties and to choose from among them is no job for a 
novice. A fixture that is best for a small office where walls 
pick up and reflect the light might be a poor choice for a 
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larger area. What is best for a large, open office area would 
be poor for a reception room. A fixture rated best for a high- 
ceilinged industrial space might rate lowest if considered for 
a building lobby. And some designers believe the best use of 
fluorescence where possible is to hide the tubes in coves that 
bounce the light against the ceiling. 

In a comparison of various fluorescent fixtures presented 
by lighting engineer George J. Taylor at the recent National 
Technical Conference of I. E. S., he takes 18 standard fix- 
tures and compares them on cost, efficiency, maintenance, 
comfort and appearance. 

Some of his conclusions: 


>There is no one best fixture for all installations. The 
weight given to the five factors of comfort, appearance, main- 
tenance, first cost and operating cost determine which is best. 


bOn costs: both initial and operating costs per square foot 
decrease as room sizes grow larger. While Taylor has esti- 
muted costs for three different room sizes, those for his 
medium rooms (40 x 60 ft.) are representative. Initial 
costs for suspended or ceiling-mounted fixtures run from 
about 74 cents per sq. ft. to approximately $1.80 as compared 
with a range for troffers from $1.19 to $2 in plaster ceilings, 
and from about $1.03 to about $1.62 in metal acoustical ceil- 
ing. Operating costs range from about 27 cents to about 55 
cents per sq. ft. for suspended or ceiling-mounted fixtures 
and from about 35 cents to about 50 cents for troffers. While 
some suspended luminaires cost more than the cheapest of 
troffers, as a general rule troffers are more expensive in both 
first costs and operating costs. 


>A metal acoustical ceiling with T-bar construction using 
snap-in troffers will cost only slightly more than troffers 
installed in plaster ceilings. 


> On comfort: some luminaires are acceptable from a com- 
fort standpoint in small rooms and yet undesirable in large 
rooms. Comfort takes into consideration the brightness of 
the source, luminaire light distribution, proper brightness 
and contrasts, proper shielding, overall room conditions such 
as brightness patterns and ratios between visually adjacent 
surfaces as well as between work and work surfaces and other 
room areas. Either suspended or troffer lights can be de- 


signed to give a low glare factor. 
pad 


> Maintenance: in general, suspended fixtures are easier to 
maintain than troffers, although some troffers are well de- 
signed for maintenance. Strength and durability, with long- 
lasting finishes are important. Ease of lamp replacement and 
cleaning simplicity cannot be overemphasized. Louvers with 
cell openings large enough for a man’s hand, strong enough 
not to be bent when lamps are changed are important. 


Plan for the future 


Many building owners have paid dearly for their electrical 
work because they have preferred to pay small bills many 
times rather than a larger bill once. They could save money 
by having electrical engineers analyze their building and 
make a ten-year plan that includes an estimate of all the 
wiring that will be needed in the future. If new wiring is 
being added for lighting, costs may not be much higher to 
bring in enough power for air conditioning or other items 
that may be added later. When air conditioning is installed, 
city electrical inspectors may find violations that have gone 
unnoticed for many years and the owner then may have to 
pay for work which could have been done much cheaper when 
tied in with earlier installations. 
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EXTERIORS 


Facade remodeling may be only skin deep 


The question of how far to go in modernizing the exte- 
rior walls of old buildings is a tough nut for most owners. 

The first thing the owner thinks of is sandblasting. The 
cleaning company will probably advise him away from it 
in favor of steam cleaning, a much less expensive, and usu- 
ally better process which involves a detergent, steam, and 
sometimes scrubbing. (In New York steam cleaning costs 
about half as much as sandblasting: a brick front 25 ft. 
wide and five stories high will take two equipped men 
about a day to clean, and cost about $135; the price for 
limestone will be two to four times higher because it must 
be hand rubbed with wire brushes). The owner may also 
decide to rip off old cornices and other archaic decoration 
to give the face of his building a new expression. 

Or he can cover all or part (most remodelings go up only 
two stories) of the building face with a new skin. Facade 
finishes are relatively easy to apply, hanging on wood or 
steel studs applied to the face of the building. 

But the technique of remodeling exterior walls success- 
fully—i.e. economically—is often that of knowing when to 
stop. Often it is a fine point whether it is really econom- 
ical to go deeper and rip the whole wall from a steel frame, 
then replace it with an efficient up-to-the-minute curtain 
wall backed up by new masonry or other concrete panel. 
It is frequently better to leave the heart of the wall alone, 
and apply only a new facing outside. This is usually more 
than the cosmetic job it seems to be, because even a light 
gauge metal facing over an old wall will help in weathering 
and thermal insulation. 

If the wall is to be demolished, then rebuilt, the job is 
modernizing only in name. Actually it is a new curtain 
wall construction (BUILDING, Mar. ’50). Cost for new 
curtain wall construction, including back-up runs up to $40 
per lin, ft. per floor with a ribbon window. Cost of apply- 
ing a new facing material will be less than half that. 

Below is a chart listing some of the materials suitable 
for facing old walls, with some salient characteristics. 


New face was built on building at Euclid Ave. and 


Third St. in Cleveland by Architect Sidney H. Morris 


& Associates (right is before). 


in progress photo below. 


In Scott Foresman 
Building in Chicago, Architects Perkins & Will remod- 


eled the exterior merely by enlarging windows as shown 





































Does it 
Profile Weight dent or 
SKINS Depth sq. ft. Weathering buckle Glare Cost 
Aluminum extruded .............. 1 in. 12-2 Ib. good no some medium 
NNER Ss eS ce cepeoscdecsr. 2 in. 4 Ib. good no some medium 
ES Er Ca 1 in. 1-1Y2 Ib. fair yes some low 
Stainless steel, sheet, flat ........ 1 in. 4 Ib. very good yes some medium 
Bronze, sheet, flat ................ 1 in. 3Y2 Ib. good sometimes none medium 
oo RS ee ae Tin. & % 
in. backing 10-15 Ib. very good no some high 
OEE ERS sco Wobdusabn-chbSadgloss 1in. & % medium - 
in. backin» 10-15 Ib. good no none high 
Porcelain enamel on steel ........ 1in.&% 
in. backing 10-15 Ib. very good sometimes some medium 
NEE. o's vi-t5-cd tah See SUSUR ARO» « 2 in. 24-40 Ib. g20/ to medium- 
very good no none high 
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Remodeling by the bay—open it up or close it up? 


Both photographs (right) are of relatively old buildings 
in New York City which have been remodeled in part with 
minimum effort, but maximum effect. Yet the theory be- 
hind each job is as different as the time of day each was 
photographed. On most of the exterior wall surfaces there 
has been no substantial remodeling in recent years. The 
pilasters and other classic type detail have not been up- 
rooted, but have been toned down by the passage of time 
and dirty air, or by the softening of an overall paint job. 
But downstairs, between the bay spacings of columns, the 
first floor tenants needed new faces to turn toward traffic. 
This is remodeling by the bay, one of the commonest and 
least disruptive kinds of remodeling. 

The face of the bay in the upper photo, in a 38 year old 
building on upper Madison Avenue, was knocked out and 
replaced with glass. The corner bay in the lower building, 
which has stood for 40 years on lower Broadway, was also 
reduced to skeleton. Then it was entirely closed in, except 
for the minimum door opening, with sheets of green marble 
veneer. A gallery should be open to show what it has. A 
bank hides its riches, behind rich walls. 

To bring it down to a strict matter of technique, it is ob- 
vious how advantageous it is to treat the building bay by bay 
and do each bay completely in one material. If the archaic 
decoration of the outer structural frame of an old building 
can be muted without removal, and the walls within these 
frames. can be attacked one by one, here is a handy solu- 
tion to exterior remodeling. 


by Warner-Leeds, Architects, opened up not only 
first floor with big planes of glass but also pulled 
mezzanine floor back from exterior so glass could 
be continued up. Royal Industrial Bank, remod- 
eled by Charles S. Telchin set simplicity in an 
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Design for Bonnier’s gallery and bookshop, above, 


elaborate frame for entrance. 





John Ebste| 
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In one short block on the upper East side in New York City are all these remod. 
eled buildings. Most of them were of the respectable style called brownstones, 
and were homes. Now commerce has entered, and they are combinations of 
office, studio, showroom, and home. Designers, left to right: Morris Lapidus, 


Ronald Allwork, James Amster, Gustavo Pulitzer, Morris Sanders, 


Elliot Clarke 
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SIGNS 


An important focus for remodeling 


The greatest opportunity for a show of technique on the 
exteriors of most structures is in the signs which identify 
them. Signs get more attention, or at the very least, breed 
more awareness, than any other architectural feature of al- 
most all facades. . 
The companies specializing in sign construction can build 


practically anything. When they themselves design the 
signs, the standard of originality—and therefore, effective- 
ness, to a considerable degree—is low. 
ally is an unbridled and unbrilliant display of the power 
of neon beside neon. Or in the case of building identifica- 


Their forte gener- 


tion, the chastely molded bronze name plate is still the gen- 
eral rule. The character of the structure, or of the section 
of the structure being identified, is not susceptible to ex- 
pression by most commercial makers of signs. So if the 
remodeling job is to carry through, the designer or owner 
himself had better do the thinking about signs. 

Costs are high when metal workers and electricians both 
have to work in the shop and on the job, as they usually 
do. This is the principal limitation. The relatively simple 
sign for the Paris Theater in New York City (see right) 
cost $612 in 1949. (This includes only the wall sign, not 
the marquee. The wall sign measures 4 ft. 2 in. high by 
5 ft. 6 in. wide, uses neon illumination, is otherwise all 
stainless steel and is fastened to the structural frame through 
the limestone veneer facing of the remodeling.) This cost, 
incidentally, does not include installation. 

This particular sign is a demonstration of another limita- 
tion besides cost which sometimes plagues the designer of 
signs: legal or semi-legal restrictions: The Paris Theater 
not only had to conform to the ordinary restrictions of 
elevation from the street and projection outward—which 
it did handily—but it also was subject to the stern ideas 
of a quasi-legal body of governors which exists in that part 
of New York. The theater is located a few numbers off 
Fifth Avenue on West 58th Street and so it falls within 
the orbit of the Fifth Avenue Association, a body of real 
estate owners and managers who seek wisely to retain the 
chastely luxurious atmosphere which exists on that famous 
street. One thing they urge—and the Paris Theater mana- 
gers were of mind to fall in with that urging—is that no 
direct light be thrown out from the lettering, even in build- 
ings where it is so customary as in theaters. The obvious 
solution was silhouetted letters, which the designers used 
with obviously good results. 

An excellent example of the remodeling of a sign itself 
is shown on this page. The big limitation (right) was cost. 
The budget did not even permit buying a new sign, or sign 
chassis to replace the old “Bungalow type” sign (see sketch) 
which was on hand. So this designer also decided to use 
silhouette. He painted out the lettering which had been lit 
by bare bulbs in sockets under the head of the T, and left 
a white surface which he flooded with light at night by 
use of the same sockets and same type incandescent bulbs. 
Then, by bending very widely spaced wire screen around this 
board, suspended a few inches out from it, he had a frame 
to set his lettering on. Inexpensive, stock letters completed 
the job; the complete remodeling of the sign cost a total of 
only $140. The importance of signs—good signs—is em- 


phasized by the collection of good designs on the follow- 
ing page. 


WARNER-LEEDS, Architects 
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Designers: 1) J. Gordon Carr; 2) Brown, Lawford 
& Forbes; 3) Ketchum, Gina & Sharp; 4) Edward 
D. Stone & Philip L. Goodwin; 5) Walter Gropius: 


6) Beeston-Stott-Patterson; 7) James Casale. 
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Photographers: 1) Ezra Stoller-Pictor; 
2, 5) Lionel Freedman-Pictor; 3) Gott 
scho-Schleisner; 4) Robert Damora; 6) 
John Ebstel; 7) Browny Studios. 
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MODERNIZATION 
BY BUILDING TYPES 


While all the techniques of modernization are applicable in varying degrees 
to all types of buildings, the problems presented by these building types are 
by no means similar. And the solutions to the problems are just as dissimilar 


as the causes of obsolescence which require attention. 


Office building ohsolescence requires a two-front attack: The landlord must 


tackle the public space in his building to keep his tenants. 136 


Office tenants, in turn, are responsible for refurbishing their quarters—a 


step which is required by the need for getting the utmost use out of today’s 


costly square feet. 146 


Hospitals built only a few years ago are being rapidly outmoded by recent 
developments in medical science, by the increase in the average age of the 
patient, by the Blue Cross program and by changes in methods of treatment. 


Up-dating them involves new additions as well as reconstruction. 150 


Apartment building modernization is curtailed by the continuation of rent 
control but some landlords are cutting up their big apartments into smaller 


ones. Others are making attractive town houses out of their narrow old 


**hrownstones.”” 156 


Schools of even relatively recent construction are out-dated by today’s new 


teaching methods and today’s new concept of adequaie light. 160 


Hotels of yesteryear to meet today’s competition must satisfy the public de- 
mand for both living and sleeping quarters at the price of a single room. And 


excess lobby space must be put to money-making use. 164 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Owners and managers set conservative but profitable modernization pattern in which public 


face-lifting gets priority over new building services 


Though the extent of defense mobilization is still shrouded 
in a fog of uncertainty, it is a fairly safe bet that the current 
spurt of office building modernization in many big U. S. 
cities will continue at least through the next year. Material 
shortages and government restrictions may slow or halt the 
construction of new buildings and, as in the last war, an up- 
surge in demand for office space may reverse the recent trend 
toward higher vacancy in older buildings. But in the last 
few years U. S. office building owners have learned how 
profitable modernization can be and how essential it is as 
an answer to the competition of new structures. Full occu- 
pancy facilitates the financing of remodeling, and under 
mobilization conditions, construction which uses a minimum 
of steel and other strategic materials will be favored over 
new work. If new building lags in the months ahead, owners 
of well-located, structurally sound old buildings may have a 
golden opportunity to retrieve lost ground through modern- 
ization and emerge from the present war crisis in a far better 
position to meet the challenge of future new construction. 


* * x * 


The technique of making an old office building profitable 
in the face of new competition involves two basic operations: 
1) modernizing the exterior, the public-areas, the services; 
2) planning and equipping offices so that more people can 
work happily and efficiently in less space, thereby decreasing 
the tenant’s rent per employee. The first of these steps is 
mainly the landlord’s problem, the second the tenant’s. (See 
page 146). The great bulk of today’s office moderniza- 
tion reflects the owner’s pragmatic approach rather than the 
thinking of the nation’s leading architects and engineers— 
who have been almost completely absorbed in the great boom 
of new building. 


cad 


NABOM’'S remodeling drive 


Prime mover of the postwar wave of office building re- 
modeling in U. S. cities is the National Association of Build- 
ing Qwners & Managers. At its June conference (BUILD- 
ING, July 50) NABOM summed up its oft-repeated case for 
modernization: 1) Despite continued high rentals and occu- 
pancy, $520 million worth of new office construction in 38 
cities threatens to steal blue-chip tenants from older build- 
ings; 2) Since new buildings now cost about $25 per sq. ft. 
of rental area as against $15 in the late °20’s, owners can 
spend part of the $10 differential to make their old buildings 
as modern as new ones and get rentals that will more than 
pay fixed charges and amortization of the remodeling; 3) 
Modernization will hold old tenants, bring in new ones, en- 
courage tenants to improve their own space and raise values 
throughout the neighborhood. 

NABOM’s drive has helped stimulate an estimated $250 
million worth of office remodeling in the U. S. since war’s 
end. Philadelphia has spent over $10 million on the improve- 
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D. Sargent Bell 






ment of nearly a third of its total downtown office space, 
Chicago is a hotbed of big modernization jobs—among them 
the State-Madison Building ($7,000,000), the Merchandise 
Mart (more than $6.5 million—see p. 144), the First Fed. 
eral Savings & Loan Building ($900,000) , the Scott-Foresman 
Building ($472,000), Foote, Cone & Belding’s new quarters 
($784,000—see page 140). Denver has remodeled more 
than 18 buildings at cost of over $2,000,000. In Houston, 
where new building is booming, several million dollars are 
being spent annually on modernization. The story is the same 
in nearly every important city. 

Significantly, in two of the biggest centers of remodeling— 
Chicago and Philadelphia—there has been little or no new 
office construction. In other words, modernization is not only 
the answer to the challenge of new buildings, but a way to 
forestall depreciation of existing structures and offset today’s 
high operating costs by justifying higher rentals on existing 
space. 


Modernization is more than skin deep 


How have the landlord’s spent their modernization money? 
A nation-wide survey by NABOM indicates that it has been 


apportioned about as follows: 


Per cent 
rrr Se H 
ge eres 20 
Air conditioning. ........+0<sssssbhaee 14 
Interior alterations ............+.ssse0: 7 
Electrical gystems ........0scccccustaat 6 
Exterior Gnanees ......6s.cscccsesseune 6 
Heating and plumbing .............+++: 3 

100 


The spread of these expenditures suggests that the owners 
have done a fairly good job of following a basic principle 
laid down by NABOM’s Building Planning Service: “Moé- 
ernization is much more than a patch-up or face-lifting job. 
It is the addition to an old building of those new services 
that give the modern building its advantage over the older 
building. It is also the replacement of old equipment with 
new and more efficient types.” 

A dramatic example of the increase in net income produced 
by a thorough modernization job is offered by the 53 year 
old 12-story Crozer Building in Philadelphia, managed by 
the Richard J. Seltzer Co. (photos, below). Improvements 
costing some $552,000 or about $9 a sq. ft., have lifted rates 
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from $1.30 to $2 a sq. ft. to $4—an increase of 150 per cent. 
The new work included facing the first two stories with a 
rose travertine, modernizing two stores and the lobby, com- 
plete rewiring and lighting, rejuvenating corridors, toilets 
and elevators, installing a combination air conditioning and 
heating system for the whole building. (This last accounted 
for $232,500 of the total cost.) Architects were Thalheimer 
& Weitz. 

Though this type of overall job is the goal toward which 
most owners are shooting, the great bulk of modernization is 
done by stages. Even partial renovation in smaller buildings 
frequently permits rent increases of from 30 to 50 cents a ft., 
and there are numerous examples of buildings which have 
increased income 50 per cent by a thorough overhaul of the 
main areas at a cost averaging $3 a sq. ft. Since most mod- 
ernization is gradual—both to conserve capital outlay and 
keep tenants from suffering massive inconvenience, the nor- 
mal procedure is to tackle first those elements of a building 
most exposed to the view of the public and get around to the 
guts of the structure later. Since foregoing articles have cov- 
ered the conversion of an office building’s main utilities, 
only the treatment of public areas will be reviewed here. 


Public areas 


As the showcase of the building, the lobby is generally 
the first feature to be remodeled. A well-designed modern 
lobby gives a lift to the entire building and speeds up the 
flow of traffic. The key requirement is lighting of sufficient 
intensity to make the transition from outdoors to indoors easy 
on the eye and to enable visitors to read the directory and 
locate elevators quickly. For small lobbies, the trend is to 
use an eggcrate ceiling with fluorescent fixtures above; larger 
areas are generally lighted either by recessed incandescent 
fixtures or fluorescent tubes mounted above strips of translu- 
cent glass or plastic. The most exciting, and often the 
most efficient kind of lighting is provided by combination 
of both direct and indirect type fixtures, as exemplified by 
the lobby of Philadelphia Otis Building designed by Davis. 
Poole & Sloan (photos above). 


The techniques used in this small job have been repeated, 
with relatively minor variations, in the vast majority of lobby 
remodeling jobs which go beyond mere cleaning up and 
painting of existing structure. Because owners tend to stick 
to treatments whose popularity with their tenants has been 
Proven and materials whose durability and ease of mainte- 
nance has been well tested, lobby modernization usually 
means a furred-down ceiling incorporating one of the types 
of lighting described above, flush marble walls, trim and 
doors of brushed steel or bronze, tempered glass doors and 
terrazzo or tile floor. 

When a new lobby has been installed, corridor renovation 
tant lag far behind—if it wasn’t contemplated originally, 
tenants will usually demand it. As in lobby modernization, 





Photos 1, 2, 3, Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 


OTIS BUILDING lobby was modernized with contrasting walls of 
white marble and black marble, a coved ceiling, two pairs of tempered 
glass doors; stainless steel elevator doors and trim, and a combination 
of plastic eggcrate ceiling lighting, recessed spotlights and indirect 
cove tubes. Cost: about $25,000 (1948 prices). 


the basic aim is to simplify and brighten dark or cluttered 
wall and ceiling surfaces, but with much greater economy of 
means. 

A thorough-going corridor face-lifting involves removal of 
all old wainscoting, moldings and doors, extensive replaster- 
ing and painting, installation of an acoustical hung ceiling, 
new lighting and rubber or asphalt tile flooring. Tenants 
can often be brought into a program to break up the monotony 
of long corridors by varying the treatment of entrances to 
individual offices. This has been particularly successful on 
the second and third floors of Chicago’s remodeled State- 
Madison Building where owners of exclusive retail stores 
have made each shop entrance distinctive (photo below). 

In the remodeling of any office building erected before 
1915, installation of new toilets is a top priority job which 
may have precedence over lobby and corridor modernization. 
Structures of this vintage generally have only one or two 





















Shop entrance in State-Madison 
building, by architects James 
F. Eppenstein and Raymond ai 
Schwab, shows how tenants can | lig 
contribute to corridor treatment. 4 - 
Owners part in this big job is ex- fi; 
emplified by spacious new lobby 
(photo, below) designed by Hola- 
bird & Root & Burgee, architects 
for the entire building. 


Chicago Architectural Photoaraphing Co. 
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enormous toilet rooms for men and even less adequate facili- 
ties for women. Yet from 1900 to 1940 the number of 
women’s office workers rose from 37 to 54 per cent of the 
total office force. Today, any building which hopes to com- 
pete successfully with new structures must have toilet facili- 
ties for both sexes on each floor. 

Even in cases where this requirement has been met, 
remodeling architects have generally followed standard 
-practice and avoided coming to grips with the problem of 
designing toilets realistically tailored to office requirements. 
At its best toilet renovation usually includes only the instal- 
lation of new lighting, new floor and wall tile, marble stall 
partitions, new lavatories, replacement of standing type uri- 
nals with wall type and substitution of long-lipped toilet 
bowls for the pre-1930 variety as an aid to maintenance. 
Examples of remodeled women’s toilets which make a logical 
separation of powder room and sanitary facilities are rare. 


Exteriors 


Preceding sections have described the variety of exterior 
treatments open to remodelers and have laid down some of 
the principles which should govern the re-design of a facade. 
In actual practice, the great majority of office building 
remodelers have kept exterior alterations to a minimum be- 
cause of the high cost of such work and the more tangible 
results produced by interior changes. Modernization of the 
exterior is usually confined to removal of overhanging cor- 
nices, sand blasting or steam cleaning the facade, installation 
of new windows and unification of the ground floors with a 
modern skin of smooth stone, large glass areas and steel or 
aluminum trim. 

Complete face-lifting with extruded aluminum sections 
and sheets, new brick or masonry is generally limited to 
office buildings of 6-stories or under which have only one 
street facade (For a notable exception see page 139). For 
these smaller structures, an entirely new facade is often eco- 
nomically feasible as a means of meeting the competition of 
large office buildings in the immediate neighborhood. 

A glaring weakness of much lower floor facade remodeling 
in good retail neighborhoods is the inability of the owner- 
architect team to impose effective control over the design 
of shop fronts. Requirements of the individual shop tenants 
for distinctive signs and display normally take precedence 
over treatments which would improve the overall ap car- 
ance of the building. 


Modernization requires tenant support 


An important ingredient of any large scale modernization 
plan is a high degree of tenant cooperation. Say: Lawrence 
Roth, manager of Chicago’s First Federal Savings Building, 
“It’s almost imperative to get at least one of your important 
space users to go along with you on a face-lifting job on his 
own quarters when you start on interior work in the build- 
ing.” Once the ball gets rolling other tenants will usually 
join in the program, and when the work becomes a coopera- 
tive venture, it’s easier for all concerned to put up with the 
noise, dust and confusion involved. 

Most managers report that tenant support for moderniza- 
tion is readily obtained if the overall plan is explained in 
advance, and the work is executed in stages which reduce 
i.convenience to a minimum. In the case of Roth’s own build- 
ing over 80 per cent of the occupancy did work on their own 
quarters to keep pace with the management’s modernization 
of lobby, ground floor facade, corridors, elevators and instal- 
lation of air conditioning for half the structure. 
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rejuvenate a building and a neighborhood 


Pictured here is a comparative rarity among modernizations 
—a building which has received the full treatment. [or 
about half the cost of an equivalent new structure, St. Louis’ 
Commercial Building has acquired a new aluminum and 
glass skin, air conditioning throughout, new utilities and a 
completely modern interior. Result: 100 per cent occupancy 
and a sharp spurt in real estate activity and building im- 
provements in the immediate neighborhood. 


Due to its excellent location and the high caliber of its 


tenancy, the building was operated profitably until the mid- 
Thirties when the depression and competition of new struc- 
tures brought foreclosure of the mortgage. Prior to World 
War II, a thorough study of the building by manager Clar- 
ence M. Turley and architect Marcel Boulicault convinced 


the new owners that complete modernization was economi- 
cally and structurally feasible. Delayed first by the war and 
then by government restrictions on commercial building, the 
work was finally completed this summer at a cost estimated 
close to a million dollars. 

Lacking any plans of the existing buiiding, the architect’s 
biggest problem was to determine whether its 80-year old 
structure would support new exterior facing and the added 
load of modern office equipment and mechanical installa- 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Existing walis covered with steel 
skeleton frame covered with alumilited aluminum sheets and ex- 
truded sections. Interior partitions—3 in. gypsum blocks, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Ceiling—Acousti-Celotex, The Celotex Corp. ROOF- 
ING—Koppers Co., Inc. SHEET METAL WORK—Alcoa, Alumi- 
num Co. of America. WINDOWS: Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. ELEVATORS—Westinghouse Electric Corp. FINISH FLOOR- 
INGS—Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Armstrong Cork Co. and Sparta 
Ceramic Co. WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Metal frames—Niedring- 
haus Metal Products Co. Interior doors—Fox Bros. Exterior doors 
—aluminum, Aluminum Co. of America. HARDWARE—Schiage 
Lock Co., Hager Co., L.C.N. Door Closer Co. and Oscar G. Rixson 
Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system and switches 
—Frank Adam Electric Co. Fixtures—Modern Light Co. PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES—Crane Co. and Kohler Co. Hot water pipes— 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Cold water pipes—Youngstown Sheet & 
Tuber Co. Hose cabinets—Elkhart Cabinet Co. Ice water circulat- 
ing system—Frigidaire Corp. HEATING—steam. Air Conditioning 
—Westinghouse Electric Corp. Radiators—C. A. Dunham Co. Regu- 
lators—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Filters—Owens.-IlIli- 
nois Glass Co. 


G. L. TARLETON CONTRACTING CO., General Contractor 


New lobby is well lighted and simply handled, bu: the 


entrance goes overboard for Hollywood appeal. 


LOCATION: St. Louis, Mo. 
MARCEL BOULICAULT, Architect 


tions. The old brick and masonry walls tapered from a 
thickness of 4 ft. at the bottom to 17 in. at the top. Interior 
framing consisted of widely spaced cast iron columns sup- 
porting 4 in. thick concrete slabs poured on 6 in. rails spaced 
3 ft. on centers. When tested, this flooring supported a 1,000 
lb. per sq. ft. live load with only 14 in. deflection. 

Aluminum was selected for the new exterior skin because 
of its lightness, flexibility and durability. Extruded sections 
and alumilited sheets were attached to a steel skeleton 
mounted on the existing walls. Though this treatment gives 
the new facade simplicity and coherence, it is essentially as 
eclectic as the old. Instead of being used frankly as a thin 
screen, the aluminum is employed like paint to imitate con- 
ventional pier and spandrel forms. On the credit side, strip 
windows are held to a height which is efficient both for light 
and reduction of the air conditioning load. 

The old interior was entirely gutted and then modernized 
with new plumbing, fluorescent lighting, acoustical ceilings 
and toilets for men and women on each floor. New elevators 
were relocated to provide better tenant space. The new air 
conditioning system is a direct expansion type, supplying 
cooled and humidified air from basement equipment through 
duc‘s to all parts of the building. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR 
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HARPER RICHARDS, Designer 
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Split-level reception area 
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REFURBISHED WAREHOUSE 


consolidates ad agency’s operations, saves 


FRIEDMAN, ALSCHULER & SINCERE, Architects ROBERT M. HATTIS, Consulting Engineer 


_for employees is located in the basement. Research, account! 


Main floor auditorium seats 200 
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E. H. MARHOEFER, JR. CO., General Contra 


Complete modernization has transformed this 3]. -year-old 
brick and concrete warehouse into a sparkling new home | 
office for the Foote, Cone & Belding advertising agency, 
Located near Chicago’s “magnificent mile,” the building was 
formerly occupied by a manufacturer who jumped at the 
chance to rent it to the agency and move to a location better. 
suited to his business. The shift enabled the agency to 1) 
gather under one roof operations which had been scattered. 
over three downtown buildings, 2) effect a 25 per cent saying 
in rent, including maintenance and amortization of 
$784,000 remodeling cost, over what it would have had tp 
pay for comparable space in Chicago office buildings, 

The loft’s street facade was brightened and simplified wi 
a new entrance of limestone and dark red granite, replace J 
ment of double-hung windows with single sheets of double 
glass (to aid air conditioning), removal of a fifth floor. 
cornice and steam-cleaning of the entire structure. 4 

The layout of floors was derived from a close study of] 
the function and inter-relation of the agency’s departments) 
On the ground floor (plan, left) are the facilities which 
absorb most outside traffic—the space-buying department, a” 
200-seat auditorium which may be divided into three rooms, 
and a dramatic two-level foyer. A comfortable lunchroom 
ing and other agency-wide services are on the second 
third floors; executives, copy, art and production depart 
ments occupy the upper floors. 4 

Though the building was structurally sound, elevators 
heating, plumbing and electrical installations had to bet : 
placed with new equipment. The new central air condition) 
ing system may be regulated to service either the entire bui 
ing or specific zones on each floor. Mechanical equipment is 
concentrated in a new penthouse and in the basement, freeing 
a maximum amount of space for offices. 


° ° | 
Accounting area has spacious open plan | 








FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT: 
interior partitions—gypsum tile, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Ceiling— 
Lustron Corp. ROOFING—Bar- 
rett Co. SOUND INSULATION 
— Fiberglas, Owens - Corning 
Fiberglass Corp. WINDOWS: 
Glass — Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Venetian biinds— 
Fiexalum, Hunter Douglas Corp. 
ELEVATORS — Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. FINISH FLOOR.- 
ING—Armstrong Cork Co. and 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. 
FURNISHINGS—Harper Rich- 
ards. VAULT DOORS—Diebold, 
Inc. HARDWARE — Schiage 
Lock Co. PLUMBING FIX- 
TURES—Kohler Co. AIR CON- 
DITIONING: Compressors — 
Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
Corp. Cooling and steam coils 
and convectors—The Trane Co. 
Fans—American Blower Corp. 
Filters—American Air Filter 
Co., Inc. Grilles— Tuttle & 
Bailey, Inc. Valves—Crane Co. 
and Jenkins Valve Co. Water 
heater—Patterson Kelly Co. 


On most floors, small offices 
around the perimeter of the build- 
ing open on handsomely finished 
corridors, interior conference 
rooms and open clerical spaces. 
This arrangement satisfies the 
client’s democratic requirement 
that all of the 250 private offices 
be of about the same size—no 
grand executive suites—and that 
all floors be made equally attrac- 
tive. Conference rooms on each 
floor are available to any mem- 
bers of the staff. 

To break the monotony of the 
long corridors required by this 
plan, a wide variety of treat- 
ment was used. (Photos, left and 
below.) Acoustic ceilings, fluo- 
rescent lighting, asphalt and rub- 
ber tile flooring, silver walnut 
woodwork and a restricted palette 


of light and dark colors are used 


? “ throughout the building to achieve 
Carl Ullrich, Ine 


both variety and the equality of 


appearance desired, 


open plan Glass partitions brighten corridors Sixth floor art showrooms and offices 
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BLEND OF 
OLD AND NEW 


is achieved in gradual updating of 47-year old 
professional building 


LOCATION: Seattle, Wash. 
PAUL THIRY, Architect 
NEIL McDONALD, Contractor 


Here is an example of what a competent architect can do to 
give an old office building a new look and a new lease on 


life at relatively low cost. Work completed to date in a. 


gradual program of modernization includes the lobby and 
entrance, two flanking stores, three floors of corridors, one 
third of the tenant space, two elevator cabs, electrical services 
and exterior cleaning and painting—all for a cost of about 
$150,000. 

The aim of the program is not primarily to secure rent 
raises, but to stabilize tenant occupancy, reduce maintenance 
costs and insure the basic investment against future deprecia- 
tion. Located in the heart of Seattle’s financial district, this 
six-story, 47-year-old landmark was owned free and clear by 
the A. S. Kerry family and produced a good income from its 
65,000 sq. ft. of rental space. Though structurally sound, the 
building showed the ravages of age, depression, war and some 
periods of poor management. Many tenant spaces had been 
awkwardly partitioned and there were violations of new code 
provisions. In 1945, faced with the choice of selling the 
building or remodeling, the owners decided to give mod- 
ernization a trial run. 


Architect Paul Thiry was called in to renovate corridors 
of three lower floors on a budget of about $4,000 a floor. 
(Photos, opposite page.) Despite the inconvenience in- 
volved, tenants were so enthusiastic about the change that a 
program of modernizing the whole building by stages was 
launched. Individual offices have been rehabilitated at a cost 
of $2,000-$3,000 each by the installation of new floors, cove 
base, standard doors and partitions, furred ceilings, natural 
finish hardwood trim and new wiring, fixtures and radiators. 
Tenants choose standardized colors for their walls or employ 
their own color schemes at additional cost. 


With a minimum of structural change, Thiry has provided 
a dramatic new lobby and simplified the ground floor facade, 
for a total cost of $40,600. Polished native sandstone, large 
glass areas and extruded aluminum trim have replaced heavy 
classical ornament, creating an exterior which is modern, yet 
closely related to the basic architecture of the building. As 
the focal point-of the modernization, the lobby has been 
given a full face-lifting. It now has a cove-lighted ceiling, 
muted blue walls, new maroon elevator cabs and a new bal- 
cony and stairs, faced with yellow terrazzo and crisply 
accented with a rail of aluminum and glass. 
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Before and after pictures of the entrance facade 
show how Architect Thiry used maternal ae 
proportions to uchieve a crisp modern effect 


out altering basic .forms. 
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Corridors were cleaned up by removing wainscot 
mouldings and base, installing new lighting, 
natural finish hardwood veneer on walls and a 


magnesite cove base. 





——. 
Within the entrance arch of extruded aluminum 
are 15 bronze reliefs, based on Northwest Indian 


motifs by Sculptor Everett S. Du Pen. Doors are 
tempered glass. 


Photos: Webster & Stevens, Inc 
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LOFT TO OFFICE CONVERSION © 


ups Merchandise Mart’s occupancy and income, gives tenants air conditioning at 35 cents q foot 


News Bureau 


sbhapapeannnnnnnened 





Night view of Mart across the river front plaza shows promotional 
lighting of exterior. Use of new sealed-beam lights for this purpose 
is part of the Mart’s comprehensive modernization program. Radio 
and TV studios occupy much of the tower which extends seven stories 
above the 18-story building. Floor plan, below; shows typical third 
floor with Quaker Oats’ space in gray. 
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Built 20 years ago as a huge loft building, Chicago’s 

chandise Mart is emerging today from a modernisatay 
program which has converted the building into one of j 
city’s leading office addresses. This transition has rail 
rentals from a low of 35 cents a ft. to a high of $2.75 
kept the tenants happy all year round with air condition) 
at the remarkably low cost of 35 cents per sq. ft. But there 4 
significance of the Mart’s modernization program is its size, 
The Mart is the biggest commercial building in the world, 
in sheer size its 3,040,700 sq. ft. distributed over 18 flogs 
outrank every other building of every kind except the Armyy 
Pentagon in Washington (3,634,000 sq. ft.) .* ’ 

Prior to 1945 when Joseph P. Kennedy, one-time Ambas | 
sador to Great Britain, purchased the Mart from Marshall” 
Field & Co., 40 per cent of the space was used for the depart. 
ment store’s offices and warehousing operation, 30 per cent 
was occupied by exhibitors, 10 per cent was devoted tp 
light manufacturing and most of the balance was occupied 
by the Federal Government. Office occupancy was negligible} 
and so was net income. 

Today, thanks to far-sighted management, a comprehaaaa™ 
modernization program and a strategic location, the Marts” 
directory sparkles with the names of blue-chip office tenants 
like Quaker Oats (whose new quarters are pictured at the 
right), Carrier, Gillette, Johns-Manville, Monsanto, Norge” 
Pullman, Schenley, U. S. Rubber and Westinghouse. Such = 
offices occupy 20 per cent of the area. Most of the building 
(70 per cent) is occupied by smaller offices, display rooms” 
and wholesaling facilities for some 1,100 tenants—325 of” 
whom have been attracted since the modernization program 
began. Lower floor retail and service facilities occupy the 
10 per cent balance. 

The Mart’s main attraction to new tenants was a moderiz- 
tion program covering everything from outdoor landscaping 
to linen roller towels in the public lavatories. Spread out 
over five years, the program has cost more than $6.5 milli Me 
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Air conditioning 


The biggest closed, chilled water air conditioning } 
on record, the Mart’s five-year program began in 1946 Wi 
the installation of one of the biggest centrifugal compre 
ever made (750 tons) to supplement the small amount o 
equipment previously in operation. Since then three 1,100 
ton compressors have been purchased for about $100,000 
each and installed at $20,000 each, bringing the total c 
pacity to 5,550 tons—enough to raise the conditioned space 
2,000,000 sq. ft. or two-thirds of the rentable area. Although 
one 14 in. chilled water riser was already in existence whet! 
the program began, the running of long laterals (the build ; 
ing is 725 ft. long) from it at the various floors would have. 

(Continued on page 186) P 


* Other measurements of the mammoth Mart: Built at a 192% 
cost of $28 milion, the Mart has a gross floor area of 4,023,400 : 
ft. or 93 acres, a net rentable area of 3,040,700 sq. ft. On the 
of equal area and comparable design, the Mart would be 67 § 
higher than the Empire State Building, or 169 stories high. “Beier 
it-or-not Ripley” once proved that the entire population of Chicago 
could be squeezed into the Mart at one time. (Architects: Graham, 


Anderson, Probst & White.) 
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.. +18 finished with hung ceiling .. . 


Photos: 
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Chicago Architectur 
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TENANT MODERNIZATION IN THE MART: Quaker Oats’ office, once a factory 


Latest example of the Merchandise Mart’s 
interior metamorphosis from loft to business 
space is the Quaker Oats’ office on the third 
floor. When the previous tenant, a needle 
work manufacturer, moved out, the space was 
bare and 95 per cent unfinished (photo, left). 
Floors, ceilings and columns were raw con- 
crete, radiators were cast iron, illumination 
was provided by drop lights. Today, only the 
columns and windows are reminders of the 
past. 

First, a grid of shallow ducts to carry tele- 
phone and electric wiring was laid on the 67,- 
328 sq. ft. concrete floor, which was leveled 
with a mastic fill and finished with rubber tile 
(photo left, bottom). Unit cost: 35 cents per 
sq. ft. for the ductwork, 20 cents for the mas- 
tic fill, 55 cents for the rubber tile finish— 
total, $1.10. 

At the landlord’s expense, walls and col- 





umns were plastered, all radiators were re- 
placed with convectors and six executive of- 
fices were enclosed with finished plaster 
partitions. The tenant paid for the complete 
air conditioning system in this one case 
($100,000 or about $1.50 per sq. ft.), for the 
erection of movable steel and glass partitions 
($60,000) and for installation of recessed 
fluorescent light troffers. This lighting system, 
which cost $52,000, provides 45 foot-candles 
in the office areas, 60 foot-candles in the en- 
gineering department. 

Other improvements, including five new lava- 
tories, a concealed interoffice pneumatic tube 
system for the transfer of written messages 
and the hanging of an acoustical ceiling, 
brought the total cost of the project to about 
$500,000 ($7.45 per sq. ft.). In return for this 
Quaker Oats enjoys one of the most attractive 
and efficient offices in Chicago. 
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THE TENANT § PROBLEM: How to remodel high-priced offic, | 





space to gain more efficient and attractive quarters in less square feet 


The landlord can modernize an old office building merely 
by giving it the new look and improving its services, but the 
tenant’s modernization program must satisfy two hard new 
conditions: 1) With rents so high and space so hard to get 
that premiums as high as $100,000 have been paid to get a 
single floor in a good New York office building, tenants are 
now forced to learn how to make more efficient use of each 
square foot and how to fit more people into less space. 2) 
But since tenants are so much more conscious today of their 
employee relations, it is no longer practical to crowd more 
people into less space unless compensating advantages are 
given in return. 

In other words, the real problem of modernization in ten- 
ant space comes down to this: how to make offices so much 
more attractive, comfortable and efficient that employees will 
be happier in less square feet. 

This brand new requirement has opened up a new, highly 
specialized field of planning, not only for the design profes- 
sion, but for office equipment manufacturers and independent 
office planning specialists who are willing to take a vast 
amount of time and trouble to study the tenant’s overall prob- 
lem and the many little problems of each individual em- 
ployee. Today, most office remodeling projects involve the 
services of a number of specialists, ranging from architects 
and acoustical engineers to the free-lance office planner. 

All these specialists agree that the basic solution to the 
tenant’s problem is open planning. By and large it is im- 
possible to get more people into the same space if any large 
percentage of them are to retain private offices. This is partly 
because the private offices’ partitions themselves take up close 
to 10 per cent of the floor area, partly because workers in 
an 8 x 8 ft. private office would be threatened with claustro- 
phobia, whereas 64 sq. ft. can be made efficient and cheerful 
in open areas, partly because private offices around the per- 
imeter make the interior space less attractive and psycho- 
logically uncomfortable even with air conditioning and 
modern lighting. Consequently, all the office planners con- 
centrate their attack on making open space more desirable 
by 1) better organization of work areas and traffic flow, 2) 
better lighting, 3) noise control, 4) better ventilation for 
nonair-conditioned space, 5) better use of color, 6) better 
provision for central storage, 7) better local storage around 
the worker’s own desk. 

Of all the office planning specialists, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful is Maria Bergson, who attracted nation-wide attention 
three years ago by collaborating in the conversion of a floor 
of one of Chicago’s oldest buildings (the First National 
Bank) into the most contemporary of Chicago offices for the 
highly design conscious Container Corp. (Building, Feb. 
1948). 

The real secret of Bergson’s success is her painstaking 
analysis. of each employee’s requirements for working space 
and storage. Once a secretary herself, she goes far beyond 
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most office planners in studying the work process of the indi. 
vidual as a basis for a more efficient layout of equipment in 
less space. She avoids changes that would require too drastic 
a shift in a worker’s habits and concentrates on enabling him 
to work neatly. It is a Bergson maxim that the best work 
is produced on a clear desk-top, that neatness comes easier 
when adequate storage facilities are integrated with adequate 
work surfaces. 

Like other office planners, Bergson first makes a carefyl 
study of the tenant’s broad requirements before analyzi 
the needs of individual employees. Work flow, trafic and 
types of equipment are surveyed to determine the best over. 
all arrangements of departments in the space available, But 
the hallmark of a Bergson job is close integration of all the 
devices that can be used to make employees contented and 
efficient in less space. Here are some of the main elements of 
her approach: =e 
Storage. Bergson packs storage units closely designed tp 
individual needs around and under desk-tops, into low 
partitions and on top of easily accessible standard filing cabie 
nets. Central files sometimes double as free-standing pare 
titions to channel traffic. = 
Lighting. Open areas in nonair-conditioned space ate 
extended to windows wherever possible for psychological 
effect as well as for better light and ventilation. To Bergson, 
high intensity artificial lighting of deep open space is im 
portant not only as an aid to efficiency but as a morale 
booster. Both for eye-appeal and quality of light at the 
work surface, she generally uses incandescent lighting. 
Sound Controls are carefully balanced to absorb or re-dis 
tribute the full range of office noise. Where the budget 
pemits, carpets and drapes supplement acoustical ceilings 
as traps for high frequency reverberations. Low frequencies 
are absorbed by a Bergson innovation—waist-high, acousti 
cally treated screens which subdivide open areas and givt 
individual workers a sense of privacy. 

Color. To make big open spaces more intimate and attrac 
tive, Bergson breaks away from the uniformly light colors 


recommended by lighting engineers. She keeps window : 
walls and ceilings light in tone, but other wall sections art 


treated with a related palette of colors ranging from pastels 
to rich darks. Bergson uses dark colors on some walls to 
eliminate glare and to create the illusion of greater spac 
in small areas. 

Bergson is cheerfully aware that much of her work does 
not satisfy design purists, but she feels that good desigt 
in office planning must often be achieved by easy stag® 
Her aim is to strike a happy balance between the pure 
practical requirements of space, cost, operation and mail 
tenance and the need to satisfy the employees’ desire for 
privacy and prestige. Pictured on the next three pages ® 
the most recent example of her effort in this direction 
the Time & Lire offices in New York. 
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LOCATION: Time & Lire Building, New York City 
MARIA BERGSON, Designer 


Photos: Ben Schnall 





In old-style layout, space-eating outer offies rob cluttered bull-pen areas of 
light and air. In new acoustically treated open plan, good decor, individually 
planned work enclosures permit multi-purpose use of space, boost morale and 
performance. 


Magazine offices gain space, efficiency and amenities by shift to sound-conditioned open plan 





Gradual remodeling of the New York offices of Time, Lire 
and Fortune by designer Maria Bergson provides a dramatic 
contrast between old and new styles of office layout. A 
typical pre-Bergson floor (photo, left) contained small 
perimeter offices opening onto narrow corridors or irregu- 
laly shaped open areas crowded with desks and files of 
varying heights. Workers in these cluttered spaces were 
distracted by passing traffic, by reflections of light and 
sound from surrounding partitions, by the lack of any pro- 
visions for individual privacy. Re-arrangement of expanding 
or contracting departments was hampered by the large 
number of partitions. 

Working closely with the company’s own office planning 
service, Bergson gained space, light, air and flexibility by 
eliminating as many perimeter offices as possible and put- 
ting more people into the newly created open space. 
Pictured below is a remodeled reception and working area 
for the staff of Fortune’s publisher. Acoustical screens and 
ceiling, wall-to-wall carpeting, warm colors and a curtain 
backed with sound absorbing material make this large 
space as quiet and attractive as a private office. Screens 
provide privacy and control traffic, without sacrificing spa- 
ciousness. 

Though this treatment is slightly more expensive than 
old-style remodeling with plaster block partitions, the 
tenant gains 1) an average of 15-20 per cent more usable 
space; 2) permanent possession of acoustical screens which 
may be easily rearranged to meet future needs; 3) a dras- 
tic saving in paint maintenance costs through elimination of 
walls. 








Lire: Tony Linck 


Photos (below): Schnall 


Floor plan of accounting’s original area (above) accommodated 54 


people in poorly arranged space. After remodeling (below) same 


space accommodates 61 people in a better integrated arrangement 


Photos above show contrast between a poorly organized, crowded 
office on one of Time & Lire’s old floors and the new Travel 
Bureau where carpeting, contrasting wa!l colors, drapes and acousti- 


cal screens more than compensate for restricted space. 


In the remodeled accounting area (photo below), sole remaining 
private office is a glass and steel enclosure for the supervisor, who 
required complete privacy for his work. Corridor partition at right 


is made up of wardrobes, storage units and files. 


Promotion list department (photo below), has compact plan which 
makes key files easily accessible to all workers, Desk space is aug- 
mented by lower counters for typewriters on opposite side of indi- 


vidual enclosures. Machines rest on movable acoustical panels. 
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Remodeling of the Time Inc. comptroller’s department 
by Maria Bergson has put the same number of people in 23 
per cent less space, made them happier about their sur- 
roundings and greatly improved the flow of work. For- 
merly, general accounting was awkwardly spread over 
three locations; two of its sections were separated by a bank 
of small offices containing miscellaneous specialists (plans, 
left) ; the other was on the far side of the building. The 
cramped arrangement of desks and files was complicated 
by numerous small stands for business machines. Bills 
were processed via a circuitous route, traffic was congested 
and machine noise was a constant problem. 

To remedy these conditions most of the private offices 
were eliminated, all accounting work was set up as a 
straight-line operation in one portion of the newly created 
open space, the payroll division was consolidated in another, 
and noisy machines were placed in an acoustically treated 
room between the two sections. The comptroller and his 
special staff were moved to a closely related block of pri- 
vite offices south of the accounting area (not shown on 
plan). Central files were compressed into a U-shaped bank 
next to the acounting area, forming a partition which pro- 
tects workers from corridor noise on the other side, yet 
permits cross-ventilation above it. Better desk-side storage 
facilities and low counters opposite desks made possible 
the elimination of space-consuming stands for business ma- 
chines. Acoustical screens not only soak up the sound of 
machines, but emphasize the order of the desk arrangement 
and confine traffic to clear channels. 

A triumph of space-saving was achieved in the shift of 
the company’s Travel Bureau into an office containing 200 
sq. ft. less than the one formerly occupied. Located adja- 


Comptroller’s department moves into the open, gains better working conditions in 77 per cent of former space 


cent to the accounting area to facilitate the processing of 
ticket and hotel requisitions for all company traveling, this 
340 sq. ft. office was given an especially rich decorative 
treatment as a compensation for the reduction of space 
(photo, opposite page). Space per employee here averages 
68 sq. ft., as against the 80 sq. ft. recommended by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for individuals working 
in open areas, but thanks to the combination of a pleasant 
decor and equipment closely tailored to individual needs, 
the five occupants boast that this office is far superior to 
their old one. 


Pictured above is a typical Bergson solution to the prob- 
lem of shifting junior executives from space-eating private 
offices to open areas without too drastic a sacrifice in pri- 
vacy and prestige. Though a fully walled office of equal 
size would be oppressively small, this 64 sq. ft. enclosure 
provides with no sense of crowding all the essential facili- 
ties—a 60 in. desk with a bank of drawers and a counter to 
extend its working space, a good-sized bookcase and room 
for one or two visitors’ chairs in addition to the desk chair. 
Private conversations and machine noise are muted by the 
carpet and acoustical treatment of ceilings, screens and 
bookcase backs. Typewriter noise is reduced about 50 per 
cent by putting the machines on interchangeable sound 
absorbent panels set in counters backed by acoustical 
screens. These patented screens are a sandwich of insulating 
material between perforated sheets of gray enameled steel 
framed in walnut-stain birch—a combination of finishes 
chosen for both good appearance and ease of maintenance. 
To facilitate rearrangement with various types of office 
equipment, the waist-high screens are produced in stand- 
ard 3 and 5 ft. lengths. The use of rubber-backed carpet 
makes possible easy patching of holes cut for floor attach- 
ments of the screens when a new partition arrangement is 
desired. 
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HOSPITALS 


Not more beds, but more facilities for keeping 


patients out of bed is the biggest remodeling 


need of existing hospital plants 


In collaboration with Robert M. Cunningham, Jr.* 


When a business faces the problems presented by an obso- 
lete plant, decision emerges from the hard logic of dollars. 
Only a lunatic businessman would consider a plant replace- 
ment or modernization program that promised to bring losses 
instead of profits. 

The fact is, however, that in the last few years hundreds 
of businessmen have been enthusiastically approving plant 
modernizations that are sure-fire deficit producers, and much 
of the money has been furnished by the biggest banker in the 
world—the U. S. Treasury. In these cases neither business- 
man nor banker was loony; these are just the normal loony 
economics of the hospital, where science shapes the product, 
the customer determines the price and management tries to 
answer the demands of both. 

Like the apocryphal vendor who didn’t mind losing a lit- 
tle on every hot dog because he sold so many, the hospital 
board must meet the community’s need for expanded service, 
unshaken by the knowledge that each new room or service is 
unlikely to pay for itself. Unlike the vendor, the hospital 
manager usually knows exactly what he is doing: He is seek- 
ing the best possible compromise between the conflicting 
demands of science and economics, conducting his perilous 
business at the precise point where the upward thrust of 
advancing medical technology meets the dead weight of un- 
bearable expense. 

Operating a community facility without profits from which 
replacement costs normally come, the hospital with a down- 
at-heels plant is under heavy moral obligation to use its 
buildings as long as they offer reasonable assurance of keep- 
ing patients warm and dry. Its other obligation, of course, 
is to provide modern, scientific care under conditions of abso- 
lute comfort and safety. 

Of some $540 million spent for construction up to last 
January under the Federal government’s Hill-Burton Act, 
less than half was for new hospitals. The greater part, 
according to a recent report from the U. S. Public Health 
Service, which administers the Act, was for additions and 
alterations to existing plants. According to architects who 
do both kinds, the new hospital, difficult as it may be, is a 
comparatively simple design problem alongside the average 
addition project. “Nothing to worry about but all that nice, 
clean space,” a veteran hospital architect said not long ago, 
dismissing the new hospital with a wave of the arm. 

“This is real hospital practice,” he went on, bringing out a 
plot plan and unrolling it across the table in his office. The 
plan showed eleven buildings on a five or six acre site at 
Evanston, Ill. The buildings ranged from a brick cottage 
built 60 years ago to a modern, 120 bed addition now nearing 
completion. Erected at different times and for different pur- 
*Managing Editor, The Modern Hospital 
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poses, many of which have long since become outmoded, the 
buildings had been linked together successfully in the last 
two stages of the construction program, so that the completed 
hospital of 400 beds will offer modern facilities in all depart- 
ments. Yet no building has been destroyed or discarded—an 
economic fact in which the architect, Car] Erikson of Chicago, 
takes justifiable pride. 

While 100 per cent salvage like this makes economic sense 
in the hands of skilled hospital planners, this, unfortunately, 
is not the case for all hospital remodeling plans. The very 
first question that the qualified architect is apt to ask about 
a hopeful hospital remodeling program is, “Would it be 
cheaper to demolish the building and start all over again?” 
But to ask this question in the penetrating terms necessary to 
get a realistic answer, the architect must today be the master 
of a field of extraordinary breadth and complexity. One way 
of grasping the extent of his job is to realize that in the hos. 
pital there is no such thing as an “unrelated” building 
element. 


Handrails along the hall? 


Take such a deceptively simple matter as refinishing a 
hospital floor, for example. Surely, the unwary might say, 
the same standards of durability and low maintenance cost 
that apply in other modern buildings will apply here, too. 
The answer is that these standards are only the beginning— 
and very far indeed from the end—of the hospital architect's 
thinking about how he will refinish that floor. He will need 
to be aware that today’s practice of “early ambulation” puts 
a large percentage of surgical and obstetrical cases on their 
feet on this floor he is thinking about. This means, architect 
Aaron N. Kiff says, that “continued use of highly polished 
tile, terrazzo and other such floors must be seriously ques 
tioned” and that the planners should also ask themselves 
“whether it would be desirable to install handrails along 
patient corridor walls to assist the patient.” The hospital 
architect will also need to consider his floor finish in rele 
tion to modern methods of bacteria control. If a simple 
method of dust control by coating the floor with paraflin oil 
is deemed adequate, this will affect the decision on the new 
floor finish. If, on the other hand, the hospital has decided 
to install, say, glycol generating equipment for more com 
plete control of air-borne bacteria, dust control would hes 
less important consideration in the choice of a floor finish. 
And when the selection of a floor finish has satisfied all these 
considerations, the architect—if he is a real hospital architect 
—will still be obliged to ask himself, “Is my floor finish 80 
hard that pounding footsteps along the halls will mean noise 
in patients’ rooms?” 

This is only a small example of the breadth of knowledge 
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SMALL OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL building is salvaged as one wing 






































= the question of “How much will it cost to remodel this hos- of pay pene ans New aldhion provides henge seagate er 
ast wig ™ : 5 ‘ ; F 33 patients, three operating rooms and central sterilizing facilities. 
leted pital building?” But if the question is an extraordinarily Basement under new building provides hospital kitchen, employes’ 
° ox ’ e 
part: complex and delicate one, it is also a very large one. There dining veom,; teller seam, te delidiatiaaall alt telbicn tain 
ini are slightly more than 6,000 hospitals in the U. S. today. was allesiell to cnvadeaiaaae $0 ican tab ‘ 
han 26 years old, and more than mo rihh-sioahond ratory, offices, 
ago, ete mem are more t y library, waiting room. Total construction cost: $250,000 (includes 
a third of them are more than 40 years old. When this : , 
ght 2 Eo TS SH OT 1 We Tee $40,000 for equipment). Seminole Memorial Hospital; Shawnee. 
sense ctatistic - placed a * : ie oa 3 Hugh W. Brown, Jr., architect. 
tely, taking place at a rate which, in the opinion of hospital ad- 
very ministrators, demands a complete renovation of the hospital 
bout plant about once every decade, the size of the job is alarm- INDIANA AVENUE 
it be ingly plain. 
in?” Perhaps both the hospital architect and the hospital admin- 
ry to istrator could start answering the question of how much it 
aides will cost to remodel a hospital by turning it around. The cost 
. way of continuing hospital operations in an obsolete plant is 
fee uncommonly high. It is a cost made up first, and most 
Iding importantly, of the cost in mortality rates to a community 
where modern hospital facilities for diagnosis and therapy 
are not functioning as efficiently as they could be. The next = 20%?) ERD OR, co 
element in the high cost of not modernizing a hospital plant j=  - | aM Jf oom 
ing is, of course, the high cost of operating in these older build- CI EXISTING ¢ REMAINING 
t ony, ings. With its large wards, long corridors and 15 ft. ceilings, (9 DEMOLITION 
on the hospital building of 50 years ago is a monument to an MME NEW. CONSTRUCTION 
| | day when fuel was cheap and plentiful and nurses were 
ings | glad to work 18 hours a day for bed, board and pin money. BUILDING 
itee’s In our more complicated economy, the nurse’s steps must be TO PROVIDE 
need metered like the fuel oil. 
” puts Dr. Fred G. Carter, the seasoned director of St. Luke’s 
thei Hospital in Cleveland, says that the cost of operation in a MICHIGAN AVENUE 
hitect badly planned hospital may be $25,000 a year more than 
Tjshed it would be in a soundly planned one. The arithmetic on - ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL in Chicago presented the problem of ex- 
o- this is that $25,000 at 4 per cent over 24 years amounts to panding and modernizing an already large hospital within the im- 
ia $1,016,147.71—or enough to pay for a well-equipped new prisoning walls thrown up by a downtown site of less than a square 
alent structure of 100 beds. block. Diagram above shows various stages of the long-range re- 
sspital The third element in the high cost of not modernizing modeling program set up for this huge city hospital plant by architect 
me applies in startling terms to most old hospital buildings. Carl Erikson (Schmidt, Garden & Erikson). One of the most difficult 
simple This is the high cost of building maintenance. Said Dr. aspects of remodeling a hospital plant of this size is that, as Erikson 
fin oil Carter, recalling an inspection trip through a hospital plant says, “you can’t simply shut down a service or department while you 
ee where all ceilings were 18 ft. high: “For 80 years this hos- are rebuilding or replacing it.” Here the program has been to de- 
cided pital has been heating, painting, washing the walls and molish obsolete buildings one by one, replacing each in turn with 
. cal otherwise maintaining the equivalent of a five-story building new construction. In final stage new construction would be com- 
a hes and yet has had the use and income of only a three-story pletely curled around the old building in the center (4), and the last 
Gnish, building during the entire period.” step would be replacement of this building. 
1 these Most qualified hospital architects would hasten to point Key to diagram: 1—Nurses’ home, new construction completed. 
chitect out that an 80 year old hospital building would have not 1A4—Demolition, space to be used for doctors’ parking. 2—Clinic 
nish 80 only dimensional deficiencies but also piping and other Building, new construction, completed. 2A—Stickney Building, demo- 
5 nee utility deficiencies of a size to suggest demolition as a lition completed. 3—Kirkwood Building, under construction. 3A— 
sensible way out of the remodeling question. Demolition proposed. 4—Medical Building, proposed new construc- 
wledge Says Marshall Shaffer, chief architect of the U.S. Public tion of a 12-story building. 
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Health Service: “Because the modern hospital requires so 
much plumbing, it is a very costly process to renovate an 
old building. It is usually simpler and cheaper to put on 
an addition and relegate the older space to some auxiliary 
function, such as storage.” This last is considerably more 
important than it might seem at a glance. Says hospital 
architect Isadore Rosenfield: “Few old hospitals have more 
than a quarter of the storage space they need.” 

If there is anything more depressing to the hospital 
architect than a really old hospital building, it is an old 
non-hospital building. Leading hospital architects say they 
have to spend considerable time in discouraging optimistic 
hospital boards from snapping up supposed bargains in 
existing non-hospital buildings. If the question is “Can 
some old brick building which the town is anxious to give 
away be turned into a modern hospital?” the answer is 
invariably a sharp “No” according to architect Isadore 
Rosenfield. The cost of converting a non-hospital building 
to a modern hospital plant would be out of all proportion 
to the satisfaction that such a remodeled building could 
possibly give, Rosenfield says. 


Room for parking 


In the case of the large urban hospital plant, there is an 
important new factor which may dictate demolition of 
an existing building rather than relegation to auxiliary use. 
This is the great need for parking. Parking space for doc- 
tor’s cars was so vitally needed in the case of St. Luke’s, 
a great hospital near Chicago’s Loop, that architect Carl 
Erikson decided to demolish a nurses’ residence in order to 
release 13,000 sq. ft. (an extremely valuable piece of real 
estate) for use for doctors’ parking. Some cities (Los An- 
geles and Bryn Mawr, Pa., are examples) now take the city’s 
hospital’s need for parking so seriously as to require one 
car parking space for every hospital bed and occasionally 
this ordinance is enforced retroactively. 

Another—and even more impelling—consideration which 
sometimes tips the scales for demolition instead of remodel- 
ing is the fact that modern hospitals today must plan with 
regard for each other. Architect Rosenfield was recently 
retained by three Philadelphia hospitals contemplating re- 
modeling. He advised them to scrap their present plants 
and join together in putting up a first class medical center 
with teaching facilities. He bolstered his advice with a 
study made by two hospitals in New Haven which compared 
the cost of rebuilding two separate plants or one large new 
one. Excluding the cost of construction, the hospitals found 
they could save $103,000 a year in operating costs by build- 
ing one large plant, as against the cost of operating two 
separate hospitals. While such figures are impressive to 
hospital administrators, they are apt to be even more im- 
pressive to the citizen at large, whose funds, in one way or 
another, are underwriting the high cost of modern hospital 
facilities. The high cost of the diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities now essential in the modern hospital makes it 
more important than ever for all the hospitals in a com- 
munity to plan their plants so that there will be no un- 
necessary overlapping and duplication of these facilities. 

All of these factors point to the fundamental which 
underlies all sound hospital building. This is that a master 
plan for the hospital must be drawn up before the smallest 
remodeling step is undertaken. The master plan will begin 
by attempting to measure the hospital’s role in the com- 
munity for many years to come and may end with such 
details as placing an easily removable storeroom next to 
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a laboratory earmarked for future expansion. The master 
plan is the joint responsibility of the hospital architect, 
the hospital administrator, and the hospital board, What. 
ever its final shape, it will have two indispensable elements 
These are provision for future expansion and for flexible 
use of space. In this day of accelerating scientific ad. 
vances, perhaps the only certainties that hospital planners 
can count on are that 1) increase in population plus in. 
crease in ability to pay for hospital care (private insurance 
plans, Social Security funds etc.) will mean increased de. 
mand for hospital facilities; 2) new medical discoveries 
will make new demands on hospital space. Fortunately 
the hospital planner can, by keeping abreast of the ‘ii 
tinually advancing front of medical science, predict to some 
extent the direction which these new demands will take. 
Above all, the planners can be sure that the hospital will 
continue its conversion from a surgery with beds attached to 
a laboratory where early diagnosis and prompt therapy is 
increasingly eliminating the need for surgery. This is the 
marvelous change that has taken place in the hospital over 
the last half-century; it is, as Marshall Shaffer puts it, “no 
longer a place where people go to die, but to get well.” 


Dr. J. J. Golub, head of New York’s famed Hospital for 
Joint Diseases and consultant on hospital planning in a 
number of cities, estimates that over 50 per cent of all hospi- 
tal admissions are now nonsurgical patients. What this means 
to the physical shape of the hospital can be measured by 
Dr. Golub’s estimate that 80 per cent or more of total cu- 
bage in a modern hospital is now taken up by auxiliary 
services, with only 20 per cent of cubage allotted to bed 
space. In a large medical center, equipped with teaching 
and research facilities, bed space may amount to only 10 
per cent of total cubage. Merely over the last decade the 
number of X-ray processes performed in a modern hospital 
has doubled or tripled; the number of laboratory processes 
has increased four or five times. - Few existing institutions 
have been able to increase space available for X-ray and 
laboratory functions in anything like this proportion. Re. 
modeling jobs now underway show how great the average 
hospital’s need is for this kind of space. In the program 
now underway at the University of Pennsylvania’s hospital, 
Architect Carl Erikson is increasing X-ray space from 14, 
000 to 25,000 sq. ft. At New York’s Mt. Sinai, architects 
Kahn & Jacobs and York & Sawyer are increasing X-ray 
space from 3,500 to 8,500 sq. ft. 


Despite the increase of industrial injuries and trafic 
accidents, hospital experts expect the number of patients 
requiring surgical treatment to continue to drop. Dr. Golub 
suggests the probable next steps in medicine’s great ad 
vance as 1) diagnostic procedures providing for even earlier 
recognition of disease—in a “preclinical stage”; and 2) 
further progress in endocrinology which may help prevent 
the involutionary states of old age. 


All these new directions suggest that new beds are not 
precisely what the older hospital needs. In the new build 
ing now taking place with benefit of Hill-Burton funds, the 
federal push is justifiably for increasing hospital bed c 
pacity in sections of the country where there are less than 
4.5 beds per 1,000 population. On the other hand, i 
master plans for going hospitals where both extensive Te 
modeling and additions are called for, emphasis is much 
less on increasing bed capacity than on increasing the fa- 
cilities which will keep people out of hospital beds or, # 
any rate, shorten their stay. 

Emphasis on the diagnostic and chemotherapeutic facili- 
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i omy 7 . DOUBLING THE DIAGNOSTIC FACILITIES 
Poe ; I T ] i a _ is an important part of the remodeling program 
ect, ’ | 3 CORRIDOR worked out for New York’s Mt. Sinai by architects 
om aad aw somitar — suaost — 0d? Kahn & Jacobs, York & Sawyer. Master plan 
nts, MENS’ I calls for $6.5 million worth of new building and 
ble ‘ics Holly SPERAT HOO au.qOPERATIOS remodeling, which will increase bed capacity by 
ad | | ROOM only 160 beds (total 1,000) but add a complete 
ISTE CLERICAL OFFICE 
ers i 29 1 new obstetrics wing and new research laboratory. 
in —_ill CORRIDOR Space for increasing the X-ray department shown 
nee RESIDENTS : = I 7 l I “I here to a total 8,500 sq. ft. was obtained by mov- 
de Lass ay | =] F00m i [- L ing former refrigerator and storage rooms to @ 
ries —— —] centralized kitchen in the new building. 
ely, rm 4 wy ROOM DIAGNOSTIC DARK DIAGNOSTIC DIAGNOSTI X-ray department is organized in two sections, 
On- mene bh i FILE CLERKS | one for ward patients, the other for private pa- 
ome WAITING 2 i ae = * tients. Each section has separate waiting rooms 
ake, | : OLAGNOSTIC for ambulatory and for stretcher patients. 
will } : a ao = 9 EE Two diagnostic rooms (lead-lined) are served 
d to from central X-ray control room. Note smaller 
y is j DIAGNOSTIC rooms for. film-loading and storage, with pass- 
the 2 Tq g 5 Ao teet through to control room. 
over J a iain An interesting part of the Mt. Sinai program 
“no |Froom is provision for a premature nursery of 40 bas- 
” | of J | [ ] E sinets (for which the hospital gets Hill-Burton 
for 1 | ome funds). New methods of care for premature babies 
na | eLev. | have led to a cooperative provision of these nurs- 
DIAGNOSTIC | | 
\spi- [nore _| wap A eries in several large hospitals in each city to 
eans which smaller hospitals send such cases. 
1 by —— ee ee ee ee oy ied 
| cu 
iary ties of the hospital is basic in all the master plans which 
bed the leading hospital architects are now making for hospitals 
hing undertaking remodeling and additions. Here are some of 
y 10 the new ways in which these architects think older hospitals 
> the most need to re-allocate their use of space: 
pital | =; FIVE OLD HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, all over- 
esses More outpatient facilities. Architect George S. Holderness Eq crowded, will be unified and expanded by master 
tions told the American Hospital Association convention last ae plan prepared for New York's St. Vincent Hos- 
and month, “Throughout the land there is a hue and cry for a pital by architects Eggers & Higgins. First step 
Re- | more and more hospital beds, but in many cases this would ee eth otc was demolition of one old building and replace- 
rage =| be reduced to a mere whisper if the outpatient arrangements ment by a complete new structure. Second step 
gram) were planned and geared to maximum efficiency. The great- ron (shown left) was complete renovation of an exist- 
pital, est service that the outpatient department (OPD) can render rierurioor b | ing seven-story building. Main problem was three 
\ 14, is to eliminate needless admissions to the hospital. How well = old stairways, none of which met fire regulations. 
itects it can do this depends on its location, size and arrangement aivenen It was possible to enclose one of these; the other 
X-ray and on its integration with the rest of the hospital.” peantece: two were removed completely and replaced by a 
| “Frequently facilities for X-ray, laboratories, basal me- ame new stairway cantilevered outside the building 
trafic tabolism, etc., are so hard for the OPD to reach that the anes line. One of the stairs was @ grand, ornamental 
tients only way to avoid this bottleneck is to sign the outpatient _ staircase, and the architects were able to convert 
yolub up for a sojourn in one of the hospital’s overworked beds. | awd the space they salvaged by its removal into the 
t ad- “Many hospitals think that a joint use of staff by the OPD SECOND FLOOR i variety of facilities shown in diagram (left). 
arlier and the wards is as important as the joint use of laboratory 
id 2) facilities. When the OPD is not conveniently located for AS 
event traffic from the wards and when there is a notorious delay saat: 
in the clinical procedures, the star members of the staff are 2% 
e not not easily lured from the wards, and the all-important work | 3% 
build. of the OPD becomes the responsibility of less experienced Prec Ne pansies i 
Js, the doctors and students.” UCU 
d ca: Holderness suggests that an ideal plan would put labora- 
; than tory and other common facilities in the middle, flanked by teMoveD 
.d, in the OPD on one side and the wards or nursing units on the ies 
ve other, but, unfortunately, it is only in one-story hospitals J = 
much that this can be completely achieved. In multi-floor jobs, all — ay pe ee 
he fe nursing units and laboratory departments should be in direct 
or, at contact with a single bank of elevators, “which thus becomes 
the hospital’s life line, serving all of its organisms and pro- 
facili- Viding articulation for the entire plan.” 
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Modern Hospital 
CORRIDOR in Latter-Day Saints Hos- 
pital, Salt Lake City. Note elimination 
of glaring reflections by acoustic treat- 
ment of ceiling, also new fluorescent 
lighting. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE permits 
such assets as the sun traps on the roof 
of this convalescent branch of New 
York’s Mt. Sinai. Views below show 
domestic treatment of new wing. 


A MODERN WING has been added to 
the Georgian-style old building of Mt. 
Sinai branch by architects Kahn & 
Jacobs. A narrow linking building helps 
preserve dignity and proportions of old 
building and forms transition to clean 
lines and continuous fenestration of the 
new. 





Pay clinics. While the outpatient department has tradition. 
ally been the place where big city hospitals provide medica] 
care for the indigent, this is no longer the case, The 

fact that there are no longer so many indigent in need of 
free medical care plus the logic of making wider use of the 
modern hospital’s diagnostic facilities has produced the 
“pay clinic.” Pay clinics are now operated by a number of 
large voluntary hospitals in the big cities. Such clinics re. 
ceive patients of any size pocketbook for diagnostic exami. 
nation. Architect Holderness reminds that the presence of 
a pay clinic in the hospital plan is one more reason for 
planning doctors’ offices as a part of the hospital. Dr, Goly} 
backs this trend as an important means of saving doctors’ 
time, and so making more of the time of ranking staff mem. 
bers available for clinical service. 


The group clinic. This is a device for bringing the varioys 
specialists to the outpatient instead of requiring the patient 
to make the rounds of the specialists. To save specialists 
steps, the group clinic must be located as a separate unit 
from the rest of the outpatient department (but with the 
same good traffic connections to the hospital laboratories), 
Holderness points to New York’s Columbia Presbyterian as 
a good example: here the group clinic consists of a waiti 
room surrounded by a history corridor, ringed by 15 or 
almost identical examination rooms and a small clinical 
laboratory (only duplication of the easily accessible main 
hospital laboratories.) 


Double the patients? Early ambulation, that spectacular 
postwar advance in hospital methods, has hitherto preoceu- 
pied hospital planners to the degree that it puts more patients 
on their feet (bathrooms between rooms, etc.). Now leading 
hospital architects think that the full impact of early ambu- 
lation is just beginning to be felt. Providing for walking 
instead of prostrate sick is not hard, they say. What is likely 
to be really tough is adjusting to the fact that early ambule- 
tion has cut the average hospital stay in half. “If early am- 
bulation has reduced the average hospital stay from ten to 
five days, we have doubled the number of patients to be 
processed over a period of time,” says architect Kiff. “This 
means that surgeries, obstetrical rooms, labor rooms, nurse 
ries, X-ray rooms, etc., must handle twice as many patients 
as they have before.” Kiff thinks some pretty careful study 
will be necessary to show in what proportion surgeries, de 
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livery rooms, other facilities must be enlarged to keep up 
with the increased number of patients per hospital bed. Can 
existing facilities be used oftener—or will they have to be 
doubled, too? How much will increased patient admissions 
affect such other facilities as, say, central sterile supply, 
record rooms, load in the laundry, kitchen, dining rooms? 
Whatever the exact answer, Kiff says, “the parts that need 
to be increased are the expensive parts of the hospital, and 
the increase will further reduce the proportion of bed to 


non-bed areas.” 


Saving the nurse’s steps. Hospital administrators empha- 
size the importance of such labor-saving devices as inter- 
communication systems between patient and nurse. Not all 
planners realize that these no longer need be tailor-made. 
Eficient standard systems are now on the market, which put 
such equipment within the moderate remodeling budget. 


Fire safety. Often the decision as to whether an existing 
building can be converted to house one of these new hospital 
services must turn on a single consideration—fire safety. 
Fire hazard dooms many an otherwise serviceable hospital 
building. Yet the fact is that many older buildings can be 
made safe for patient occupancy by the installation of 
sprinkler systems, fire doors and stairwell enclosures. In- 
vestment in such fire protection was recommended in a report 


released last April by the Hospital Council of Greater New 


York, Of 42,355 beds in general hospitals and related fa- 
cilities in New York, the council reported, 8,883 are in 
structures judged to be non-fire resistant. “We don’t mean 
that all facilities in non-fire resistant buildings need to be 
replaced,” Dr. John B. Pastore, executive director of the 
council explained. “Some of the facilities can be made safer 
by the installation of sprinkler systems and other safety 
devices.” In most cases, the report indicated, the fire hazard 
in New York hospitals is attributed primarily to wooden 
floors and partitions of non-fire resistant materials. 

Some hospitals in built-up city neighborhoods find that 
conforming to code provisions for fire safety will also enable 
them to add to their narrowly circumscribed space. St. Vin- 
cents in New York, for example, cantilevered a fire-safe 
stairtower outside its building and removed the large formal 
circular stairwell at the center of its building. Subtracting 
this stairway salvaged some 4,000 sq. ft for hospital services 
(see plan, p. 153). 


The patient is all one piece. If the modern hospital has 
recognized that what happens to the patient before he needs 
a bed may be more important than what happens to him 
afterward, it is also recognizing that it has to be as interested 
in, say, the patient’s teeth as in his cardiograph and that the 
condition of the patient’s psyche may be almost as important 
as the condition of his gall bladder. This simply means that 
the modern hospital is the place where a synthesis of the 
medical specialties seems to be taking place. For the hospital 
plant, this means the addition of such new services as the 
dental clinic, the psychiatric clinic, the physical therapy 
and rehabilitation departments. It means broadening out of 
the psychiatric service to include preventative mental hy- 
giene and a closer integration of what Dr. Karl Menninger 
calls “the most demanded of all medical specialties—psy- 
chiatry”—with the practice of medicine and surgery in all 
parts of the hospital. 

To the hospital architect, this brings planning questions 
as various as how much space to allot for the dental ser- 
vice and what color to paint the psychiatric clinic (New 
York’s Bellevue recently painted its psychiatric wards green 
and reported a big drop in suicide attempts). But perhaps 
the big effect of regard for the patient’s psyche on hospital 
planning may be that the modern hospital will be designed 
in human rather than in laboratory terms. Most of the lead- 
ing hospital architects are now thinking about how their 
buildings can help patients over the shock and fear that hos- 
pital admission brings. Perhaps our medical and scientific 
advances are still so new that we cannot easily avoid em- 
phasizing them in the steel and concrete mass of the modern 
hospital. How to build lead-lined laboratories for handling 
radioactive isotopes is obviously a much hotter topic than 
how to make hospital entries more inviting. .But as we 
grow more at home with medicine’s marvelous new tools, 
hospital planners are finding time to think of that special 
dimension of architecture—how do the mass, the dimen- 
sions and the materials of this building affect the people 
who use it? 

The modern hospital may never be able to go as far as 
the modern school, for example, has gone in capturing the 
emotional reassurance of domestic scale and materials, but 
its best examples have already come a long way from the 
dismal institutions which once led Frank Lloyd Wright to 
say: “More people die of the hospital than of the disease 
they bring to it”. 
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AP ARTME N I S. Split-up of big luxury apartments and town houses into smaller 


units meets challenge of new construction 


For 99 out of 100 owners, remodeling an apartment house 
means just one thing—making little apartments out of big 
ones, Thanks to the tax pattern of the last 20 years, the 
luxury apartment house and the single-family town house 
are a drug on today’s market. Few people can afford the 
rents these buildings once commanded or the servants re- 
quired to maintain them. Saddled with sky-rocketing operat- 
ing costs and rent controls based on a period when the 
demand for big apartments was at its nadir, owners have 
been getting a fraction of the return produced by equal 
space in new apartment houses. And now that new construc- 
tion and the push to the suburbs has eased the housing 
shortage in cities, many 1920-style apartment houses are 
only partially rented. 

Remodeling into smaller units is the logical way out of 
this dilemma. However, since the war relatively few big 
U. S. apartment houses have been subdivided, mainly for 
two reasons: 1) the existing arrangement of columns, stacks, 
firestairs and utility cores disqualifies many buildings for 
remodeling—apartment house Architect George F. Pelham 
estimates that not one in 100 lends itself readily to alteration, 
that some 30 per cent are completely unsuitable. 2) Federal 
or local rent-laws still in effect in most big cities make the 
eviction of tenants a*long and involved process. 


Luxury apartments are prime targets 


Owners have found that the best bet for large scale con- 
version is a soundly built luxury apartment house whose 
character and location will permit rental of the smaller units 
at relatively high rates. Remodeling of this type has gen- 
erally produced an increase in rental income of over 50 
per cent for less than half the cost of an equivalent new 
structure, Because the well-to-do occupants of such build- 
ings can now find other housing without much difficulty, 
they often flee from modernization instead of fighting it, 
thereby speeding up the remodeling work. Split-ups of 
medium-size, medium-price apartments usually fail to pro- 
duce enough additional income to justify the cost of altera- 
tion. 

There are two schools of thought as to the best method 
of subdividing a luxury apartment house. One advocates 
starting with a few vacant apartments and progressing 
through the building as tenants either move away or into 
one of the new units. (Example, see page 158.) This 
method maintains some income during alterations, but ties 
up construction money over a long period, requires plan- 
ning gymnastics and the laying of costly horizontal plumb- 
ing lines so that the rest of the building can remain occupied 
while some apartments are being split-up. It has the ad- 
vantage of providing legal grounds for eviction, since most 
rent laws stipulate that tenants must surrender their present 
quarters to remodelers if new ones in the same building 
are made available to them. 

The other school claims that a cleaner and ultimately 
more economical job can be produced by emptying the 
whole building and remodeling in one operation. (Example, 
page opposite.) The problem in such a program is to get 
all the tenants out in a reasonable length of time, so that 
work can get under way before the owner loses his shirt. 
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The choice of one of these two methods for any specific 
job will depend on the structure and existing facilities of 
the building, as well as on local rent laws, Progressive 
remodeling is possible only where access to two fire esea 
can be maintained for all apartments throughout the change. 
over, This usually means that the location of service stairs 
and public hall stairs in the old layout must permit cop. 
struction of a corridor connecting them with all the newly 
created smaller units on any one floor. (In most cases, the 
new corridor must also become a route for garbage dis 
posal and other functions formerly confined to the service | 
stairs of the former, full-floor apartments.) Ceilings in 
gradual remodeling jobs must be high enough to permit 
installation of horizontal ventilating ducts and blowers for 
interior bathrooms and kitchens. 

Complete possession of the building is often essential if 
additional fire stairs, elevators, incinerators and new stacks 
and risers must be installed. In such cases, modernization 
of the whole building at one stroke has some obvious ad- 
vantages: 1) Since preservation of partitions around apart. 
ments that are still occupied is unnecessary, floor plans can 
be freely laid out to produce maximum rental yield, 2) 
Replacement or repair of all basic utilities at one time can 
cut future operating costs sharply and eliminate the possi- 
bility of having to remodel a partial remodeling job ata 
later date. 3) A clean-out of most of the interior avoids 
costly protecting, patching, matching and renovation of 
existing work. 











Town-house-to-apartment conversion 


Because the split-up of town houses into small apartments 
involves fewer headaches and even more profit than the sub- 
division of big apartment houses, by far the greatest re | 
modeling activity has been in the house field. Less capital | 
per job is involved here, eviction of tenants is easier and 
the financial returns are often fantastically high. 

Remodeling of a typical, narrow five-story town house 
usually produces two tiny apartments on each of the uppet 
floors (one at the back, the other at the front) and either 
a duplex or two full-floor apartments on the lower floors 
A new self-service elevator, incinerator and fire stairs ale | 
squeezed into an expanded version of the old stair well, ds i] 
ventilation of new interior bathrooms and kitchens is f 
vided by ducts and blowers. Most remodelers ignore @ 
problem of getting more light and air into the new apart 
ments and rely on existing fenestration. ss 

Yet modern architects have a good answer to the prov 
lem, Replacement of the typical high, narrow windows 
of these old houses with large areas of glass, as Mom 
Lapidus has done in the house shown on page 159, is a logh 
way of giving small apartments not only light and § 
but a sense of spaciousness. Whether the glass facade shou 
be on one or both of the two exposed ends of the house! 
whether it should be partly translucent or completely ¢ 
will depend on the neighborhood and the orientation of t 
building. The rewards of using glass boldly in town B® 
conversions definitely outweigh the disadvantage of | 
to curtain the big windows heavily at night to 
privacy. 
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Simultaneous split-up of all full-floor apartments will triple investment yield 


Here is an example of what may be accomplished by almost 
completely cleaning out the interior of an old apartment 
house and remodeling it as a unit rather than piecemeal. 
Conversion of this 34-year-old structure on New York’s 
fashionable 72nd Street from 12 full-floor suites to 62 small 
apartments and six modern stores will more than triple the 
net return on the investment. 

The decision to remodel the whole building in one opera- 
tion was based on three factors: 1) Since the structure was 
only partially rented and most tenants were dissatisfied with 
their oversize quarters, it has not been difficult to persuade 
tenants to move (New York’s rent law prohibits eviction 
unless comparable space is found for tenants) ; 2) Required 
installation of a new fire stair and an incinerator would not 
be possible in a floor-by-floor alteration; 3) Anaylsis of the 
building convinced Architect George F. Pelham that it 
would be more economical in the long run to scrap most 
existing partitions and facilities (plan, right) and create 
a completely new interior with floor plans designed more 
for high rental yield than for short-cuts in construction. 

The new plan for each floor (below) makes maximum use 
of perimeter space by providing three interior bathrooms, 
vented by blowers and serviced by new plumbing stacks. One 
obvious compromise is an incinerator which some tenants 
can reach only by walking the length of the hall. 

First floor frontage is now being altered to provide 2,500 
sq. ft. of store area with an additional 1,460 sq. ft. of selling 
basement, reached by an existing elevator and basement 
stairs. The street facades (photo, below) will be modernized 
by removing the cornice and lowering the front parapet 
walls to provide a spacious terrace for new apartments 
in the former penthouse laundry. 

In its present state the building netted about $30,000 
yearly on a $700,000 original cost. With a total expenditure 
of $1,200,000 ($700,000 purchase price, $500,000 remodel- 
ing cost) the new owner will net $155,000—figured on a 
free-and-clear basis, a 12.9 per cent return on his investment. 
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SIO) Lv anckcanievee ss 43,000 
Steel, iron, shoring ........ 18,000 
Metal work, roofing ...... 7,500 
COO G GON Sao ccascces 38,500 
ORE wikia kebsednseanss 72,000 
Tie nackuesaieebsssoceue ee 14,000 
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LOCATION: New York City 
GEORGE F. PELHAM II, Architect 


Heating & ventilating .... 44,000 
PRM. GBiaicc cvcwawscxceds 42,500 
Kitchen equipment ........ 21,000 
EE, 6.Be dvheedc%abiccu 45,000 
SOR Fee sk avaceseesiuss 7,000 
PROD. ccccceccgcbbsavendvoeee 55,000 
Miscellaneous ............. 7,500 

Total $500,000 
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ultimately boost rental return 57 per cent 


This sumptuous 1920-style Fifth Avenue apartment house is 
being subdivided by a method which is the exact opposite of 
Architect Pelham’s (preceding page) but far more widely 
used. Instead of waiting until the building can be emptied, 
the new owners are splitting 22 big apartments into 60 
smaller ones as tenants vacate so that some income is pro- 
duced during alteration. Unlike Pelham, whose aim is a 
thorough, clean modernization at one stroke, Architects 
Siegal & Green are trying to preserve this building’s tra- 
ditional features on the theory that people still like the large 
rooms, elaborate fireplaces, rich paneling and high ceilings 
which new apartments can’t provide because of high costs. 

To achieve this and yet avoid extensive patching and 
matching of existing trim and moldings, the architects have 
made maximum use of existing partitions and facilities. 
Even so, it has been necessary to run costly horizontal 
plumbing stacks as much as 35 ft. to some new bathrooms or 
kitchens so that service could be maintained to other floors 
during alterations. And remodeling of any one floor can’t 
be undertaken until enough old apartments are acquired to 
permit cutting a corridor which will connect all new apart- 
ments with both fire stairs. 
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Gradual division of luxury apartments into smaller units maintains income during alteration, wij 


LOCATION: New York City 
MAX SIEGAL and HARRY F. GREEN, Architects 


Because the building’s choice location overlooking Ney 
York’s Central Park insured its continuing luxury appeal, 
and because no new Manhattan buildings offer apartments 
of more than six rooms, the owners decided to provide some 
eight and nine room suites as a competitive feature, The 
other remodeled apartments range in size down to three 
rooms, and individual floor plans differ widely. (The ones 
shown below are for the 6th to 11th floors, before and after 
alterations. ) 

Besides maintaining some income during the change-over, 
piecemeal remodeling gives New York owners legal support 
for eviction of tenants. Under the state law, tenants get first 
claim on smaller apartments carved out of their building, 
but if they refuse to take this new space, they must eventy. 
ally turn over their own quarters to the remodelers, In this 
case, some tenants have chosen to move out to avoid the 
inconvenience of living in a building under alteration. 

Purchase price of the building was about $1 million 

(subject to a mortgage of $825,000). Remodeling at an 
estimated cost of $500,000-$750,000 is expected to increase 
gross rental income from $141,000 yearly to $325,000 with 
little change in operating costs. 
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Glass-walled apartments convert old brownstone to 


g modern money-maker 











LOCATION: New York City 
MORRIS LAPIDUS, Architect 


This transformation of a typical 72nd Street brownstone has 
proved to be 1) a whopping financial success for the owner 
and 2) a capsule of the assets and liabilities of a clear glass 
street facade for city apartments. 

With a miz.:mum of interior alteration, Architect Morris 
Lapidus has remodeled a single-family residence that could 
not have rented for more than $250 a month into a rent-free 
duplex for the owner, four tiny 214-room apartments and a 
ground floor doctor’s office which yield a combined rental 
of $1,050 a month. Purchased with a $50,000 mortgage and 
remodeled for $65,000, the building now nets about $5,600 
a year, without income from the owner’s apartment. Full 
paying occupancy would produce a 14 per cent return on 
cash invested. About $6,000 of the remodeling cost went 
into a new steel and glass facade, framed in red Roman 
brick and accented with copper window boxes. Other major 
items were a new self-service elevator and an incinerator, 
economically combined in a single shaft, and a complete re- 
wiring job. 

Since the brownstone was hemmed in on two sides (a new 
structure is going up on the east) and overshadowed by a 
taller building in the rear, a glass-walled street facade was 
a logical means of providing maximum light and air for 
at least half the interior. Clear glass was used above the 
ground floor to produce a sense of spaciousness in the small 
rooms and permit “a look at the weather.” Also, with a 
northern exposure, big windows compensate for the lack of 
sunlight. , 

The chief disadvantages of this treatment are 1) at night, 
privacy can be achieved only by screening the windows with 
a costly expanse of opaque curtaining or fixed shades, 2) 
seen from the street, the variety of curtains used by ten- 
ants give the facade a cluttered appearance, and 3) there 
is a minimum of insulation against the noise of a busy street. 

Though the building is now fully occupied, the problem of 
how to handle the large glass areas discouraged some pro- 
spective tenants. The adjoining building—remodeled along 
conservative lines into apartments of similar size and price 
—was rented more rapidly than the Lapidus job. 





Traditional in her tastes, third-floor tenant likes 


the big windows, but augments rattan blind with 
heavy drapes to gain privacy and tie window in 
with period furniture. 
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SCHOOLS 





“School renovation is a crucifying experience, but it costs 
far less per pupil and per unit of value than the good 
clean fun of new building.” So says Stayton Nunn, the 
architect statesman acting as school coordinator for the 
burgeoning city of Houston. 

Nunn’s sharp analysis, based on four postwar years, is 
important to any fast-growing American community. Hous- 
ton’s population, like that of Seattle or Los Angeles, is rapid- 
ly outrunning the sources of tax money and the limit of 
bonded indebtedness. Double care must be taken to get 
the utmost value for limited funds. Since World War II, 
Houston has had $35 million to put into schools. When this 
has all been spent, $1 million will have gone into sites, $8.28 
million into four spang new high schools, $9.25 million into 
29 new elementary schools, and then $16.47 million—almost 
half the total—into additions, alterations, and renovations. 

Within the general field of remodeling, coordinator Nunn 
distinguishes sharply between additions and renovations. 

Additions carry no bargain tag. In Houston, since 1946, 
additions to existing schools have consistently cost about the 
same per square foot as comparable new structures built 
separately in the same market. Today this means $12 to $14 
per sq. ft. The decision whether to add new rooms to existing 

. plants or to put them in new buildings has not been a price 
r decision but a policy decision. 
Alterations and renovations, as contrasted with additions, 
are a big bargain. In every case, though the lump sum has 
seemed large, the yardstick has proved the unit cost to be 
small. “At costs ranging from $1.75 to $2.50 per sq. ft. of 
existing permanent buildings altered or renovated (exclud- 
ing additions) it has been possible to raise the esteem in 
which these older schools are held by their pupils, teachers, 
and patrons so as almost to equal the esteem for new schools, 
costing $12 to $14 per sq. ft., by those who use them.” 

In highly concentrated mature cities such as Philadelphia 
or New York, renovation is a land problem rather than a 
building problem. New York’s $5 million annual renovation 
program is based mainly on the extreme difficulty of finding 
and financing new sites. 

The following are the steps most frequently taken: 





Directional glass block increase light at inner- 
most desks; here they required no change 


in the structurel openings. 


Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


For the headache of renovating them the reward is twice the value for the tax dollar 






Major items of renovation 


Heating. Old inefficient boilers may be replaced by com. 
pact heating plants using fuel currently less costly, When 
renovation is coupled with new construction, the new com 
pact boiler is put in a new compact room and the old large 
boiler room converted into a cafeteria or industrial ays 
room. New code standards may involve a change-over to 
new combination of heating and ventilating. In New York 
ventilating air is supplied through ducts only in polluted 
sections. In other sections ducts are being torn out in fayor 
of window ventilation and simple mechanical exhaust fans; 
enough radiators are installed to do all heating. Curren 
heating theory recognizes that once school is on, the pupils 
themselves supply more than enough heat, and even on 
average winter days there is cooling to be done rather than 
heating (BUILDING, Oct. °49, p. 144). Radiators can then 
be turned off and no fuel is wasted on prewarming ventilating 
air which is destined for the out-of-doors. Many school dis. 
tricts install unit heater-ventilators, because these turn of 
the heating element automatically when the room is in bal- 
ance, and they direct the path of the ventilating air, taken 
direct from the out-of-doors, more scientifically. Other 
school systems prefer to maintain the ductwork and the single 
large motor of a central ventilating system rather than the 
many motors and the many wall openings of unit systems. 

Insulation is rarely introduced in sidewalls of schools but 
goes under the ceiling of the top story or under the roof felt 
when that is replaced; also, many existing schools need 
proper insulation over boiler rooms. 

Lighting. Today’s codes ask for anywhere from 15 to 3 
foot-candles of light at every desk; existing rooms may sup- 
ply the innermost desks with only 3 to 5. Upgrading begins 
at the windows, where directional glass block may be set in 
existing openings (sometimes without structural change, se 
photos below). These blocks re-direct a share of the daylight 
from the window to the ceiling from which it is reflected to 
inner desks. A similar result may be secured from tilted 
plastic panels at windows; however these require more 


maintenance. 


Flourescent lamps deliver up to three times 


the light from existing conduits and outlets and 


are favored in renovation. 
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+ When 
-W COm- 
ld large This storage furniture by architects Perkins & 
ial arts Will is installed in new schools in Gary, Ind.; 
ver to a but the same kind of flexible units can be used in 
W York. renovation to add efficiency, quiet down the sur- 
Dol luted faces of the room, and create a more pleasant 
in favor environment. 
st fans; 
Current 
€ pupils As the next step, electric lighting is increased and room 
even on colors brightened for high reflectance. In renovation, fluores- 
ner than cent lamps have the unique advantage of tripling the il- 
an then lumination at the same wattage, so it may be possible to meet 
ntilating new higher standards without multiplying outlets or touch- 
100! dis. ing the conduits—photos below. (The revised wiring system 
turn off has to carry not only increased lighting but new items: 
yin bal. | clocks, intercom systems, visual aids. In order that many 
r, taken more wires may be drawn through existing conduits, many 
Other city codes permit the use in remodeling of wires with thin- 
re single walled plastic insulation, which in new schools may be pro- 
than the hibited. In several other respects old wiring must be up- 
ystems, graded to new code standards.) 
ools but A better luminous environment for children demands not 
roof felt only more daylight and electric light but uniformly lighter Photos: Hedrich Blessing, itd. 
Is need surfaces in place of “schoolroom brown.” Desks are sanded 
to restore the blond natural tone. Floors are sanded. The 
15 to 30 aisles between old fixed desks are usually worn down to the 
nay sup- nail heads, prohibiting re-use of the good old hardwood 
g begins | floors. Asphalt tiles in light colors (linoleum in kinder- 
ye set in gartens and nurseries) are then laid over the smoothed-down 
nge, see existing floor. Old “blackboards” are reduced in area in 
daylight favor of bulletin boards or replaced entirely by light colored 
lected to chalk-boards. Walls and ceilings are painted in high-key 
m tilted colors reflecting 60 to 80 per cent of incident light. The 
| result of these measures in combination may be a “miracle.” 
| Sound control. Most measures are indirect: insulating air 
ducts, replacing noisy old “tin” lockers, and the like. Sound 
ee times absorbing material may be applied to ceilings or sidewalls 
itlets and above the door and chalk-board height. 


Structural. There is rarely any economy in renovating a 
run-down wooden school, or masonry schools whose defects 
lie deeper than the face brick. Roofs are frequently replaced These simple open lockers ere very 
(and simplified in shape) ; stairs enclosed in fireproof tow- IRERPOREDS; GR, SUNY 60-ENED ORE 
ers; rotting cornices and gingerbread smoothed off for easier maintain. Pormine @ 0a. 
exterior maintenance; old sash replaced; nonbreakable glass 
or plastic windows installed next to playgrounds. 


An unavoidable consequence of trimming away excres- 
cencies is that the old school often loses its character but 
fails to gain the qualities that really make “simplicity” good 
im new architecture. Remodelers should be less somber, 
should not fear adding some playful decoration such as the 
older architecture needs. Renovation should be not a sad 
stripping but a reincarnation. 


A showcase in the school corridor 
for student work or educational ex- 


hibits adds warmth and interest. 
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Addition and renovation redoubles school capacity at two-thirds the cost of new construction 


Like many a hustling city of the Northwest, the town of Lebanon, 
in Oregon’s Willamette Valley, was producing children faster than 
it was producing money. By 1947, some 700 of these children found 
themselves crammed into the nooks and basement of an old 1910 
school, plus a 1935 gymnasium, originally intended for 450 chil- 
dren. Meanwhile the school fathers, watching a 70 per cent enroll- 
ment increase in ten years, counted over and over again the $500,000 
in their school plant budget and figured that it gave them only 
$600 for each of 800 pupils, or one-half the cost of the necessary 
space in new buildings. So Superintendent J. W. King called in 
architects Freeman, Hayslip & Tufts of Portland, accustomed as they 
were to 100 school jobs a year—one-fourth of them renovations. 

It was a combined renovation and addition program that King and 
the architects agreed on—the most efficient kind of an operation 
because it permits playing leapfrog with the work and playing foot- 
ball with the different needed spaces. The first of eight stages was 
the erection, in 1948, of a $75,000 new heating plant hooked up 
to the old buildings. Benefiting from stage one, stage two made 
a kitchen and cafeteria out of the big old boiler room that had been 
occupied by the oversized old boiler. New, these rooms would have 
cost $25,000. The conversion cost $6,500. Saving: $18,000. 

Stages three and four consisted of adding new one-story wings 
north and south, plus two new main entrances to replace the former 
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central entrance. Completed July 1949, these wings cost $152,000, 

Stage five was an elaborate alteration to the old central school. 
A whole group of fractional little rooms around the stair was chan 
around as may be seen in the comparative plans across-page. This was 
done by boldly tearing out the tower front and the recessed middle 
part of the front wall, eliminating the wide front stair, and rebuild. 
ing this central bay out forward. Net gain: four new classrooms, 

Meanwhile existing rooms were rewired, refloored, refinished; al} 
the old wooden window sash were torn out and replaced with glass 
block over vision strips (see photo) ; the decaying brick of the ex. 
terior was stuccoed and the rotting cornices were replaced by a con- 
tinuous parapet which half-hides the graceless irregularities of the 
inherited roof shapes. Stage five was completed Octoher 1949 for 
$130,000. 

Stages six to eight involve further refinements: the remaining 1935 
basement space is already converted into well lighted, well ventilated 
dressing rooms, showers, locker rooms (cost, $40,000) ; two class. 
rooms are being converted into an acoustically treated music room: 
a future new $100,000 gym will let the present room be exclusively 
an auditorium. 

Because of this work of Superintendent King and his architects, 
for many a year the school board and citizens of Lebanon will enjoy 
a happier Christmas. For a total of $430,000, including the archi- 
tects’ fees and excluding only loose equipment, Lebanon possesses 27 
teacher stations, ample good space for 800 pupils, and a bonus in 
shops and gym. The total cost has been $540 per pupil or $7.90 per 
sq. ft., less than two thirds the cost of new space not much better, 
Says Hayslip, “We don’t always recommend this solution; we suggest 
that those who go in for it do so as Lebanon did—thoroughly.” 

































LOCATION: Lebanon, Ore. 
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Renovated classrooms have plenty of electric light, 
asphalt tile, bright light-reflecting surfaces. 
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HOTELS. New owners dig for gold in outsize lobbies, put restaurants on a profit - 














whi 
basis, replan rooms to meet needs of today’s light-traveling, auto-driving, increasingly female. ys 
: pro 
accompanied guest ace 
fine 
Most of the hotels built in the great hotel-building age town had burst into a city. Such builders, encoura ed b bi 
between 1905 and 1930 can be bought in now for a fraction the brisk appetite of the era for real estate bonds wail : 
of what it would cost to build a new hotel. But the low mood to sling plenty of marble, mahogany and enugny § me use 
price of these old hotels reflects low present earning power around. In many cases, these lavish piles were designad Sa | an 
and a physical plan strikingly maladapted to today’s changed one-hotel architects who learned hotel economics from k. cal 
conditions (indeed, most of them have a plan maladapted to mistakes they made on their one hotel. But even those bili 
: any conditions) . which were most skillfully planned to meet the needs of th | ho 
Since the war these old hotels have been selling like hot Twenties (when Ellsworth Statler showed just how much the | be 
dogs, and smart traders have realized some big profits out traveling salesman wanted a room with a bath) confront a by 
of the re-financing involved. But few of these bargains in very different kind of business today. 5( 
old brick and stone yielded any substantial operating profits Here are some of the main ways in which the smartest ho 
until anywhere from $1 to $3 millions had been spent put. hotel men say the hotel business has changed: th 
ting them in shape to meet today’s demands. 1. The class which used to support luxury hotels like | at 
The Hilton chain bought New York’s Plaza cheap when it the Plaza is now so heavily taxed as to be an almost negli- | 10 
was clearing only about $5,000 a year, but has since poured gible factor in the hotel business. The big spenders in hotels fo 
over $6 million (only $1 million less than the purchase today are traveling on expense accounts, 42 per cent of which th 
price) into renovation of this queenly old hotel’s outmoded represent tax money. sa 
plant. When the Sheraton Corp. acquired the Park Sheraton 2. The restaurant must return a substantial profit. Yes. Co 
in New York, the hotel lacked even a dining room. Sheraton terday’s hotel owner figured his restaurant was doing well 
spent a half-million putting in a dining room and re-doing if its losses weren’t more than 10 per cent. i om 
the lobby, boosted earnings 15 per cent. Realtor Leo Corri- 3. More than half the restaurant patronage must come pl 
gan thought Dallas’ huge Adolphus a bargain at $3.5 million, from the street instead of from the hotel’s room guests, th 
promptly spent $2 million refurbishing this full-blown This makes the street entrance to the restaurant more im- m 
sample of Gothic Brewery. And even such fast-moving portant than the lobby entrance. | ol 
traders as Julius Epstein, who built a hotel empire of about 4. More people want to eat in a hurry—the Cordan Bleu | tc 
8,000 rooms in the two years after the war, find that they graduate is a vanishing American and even the Waldorf. 
must put in some big money before they can expect to take Astoria has installed a lunch counter. N 
much out. Epstein, for example, got the shuffling old Deshler- 5. More women are traveling today. 
Wallick in Columbus for $2.5 million, has since spent $1.5 6. Everybody travels lighter. This does not just mean 
million improving it. smaller closets and bureau drawers compressed into a single ” 
Despite climbing break even points and falling occupancy desk-bureau-luggage-rack unit. It also means that the whole 8 
ratios, the enterprising chains have proved to their satis- — of the public rooms should be so that the guests travel: | : 
“faction that the blush is not yet off the hotel boom. By ing light will be unembarrassed by not having clothes in | 
putting in only about $100,000 in remodeling money and which to live up to impressive surroundings. 
making other operating economies, Hilton, for example, 7. More people are traveling by automobile. The fact | 
increased Palmer House annual gross by $1.7 million. The that motels have doubled over the last ten years has scared ee. 
Washington Statler, first big hotel to be built in the U. S. many a downtown hotel into providing a parking garage 


since the plop of hotel bonds in the Thirties, convinced 
almost everybody that an intelligently planned hotel, even 
if built at a cost of $9,000 a room* (1943), can make 
money—over $1 million net for every operating year since 
it opened, as a matter of fact. Older hotels who have con- 
,sistently spent remodeling money to keep up with the times " 

show consistent earnings in almost the same proportion. * os 
The 35-year old Muehlbach hotel in Kansas City, for exam- SP 

ple, is one of the most profitable hotels in the country. :; 
Hotel men say that owner Barney Allis’ continuous remodel- 
ing and renovation program is the basis of his ability to 
maintain room rates at the level of big Chicago hotels. 


MONUMENT TO THE AMERICAN PAST: Plaza’s Palm Court, | 


where Hilton moved no potted palm. 





Richard Averill Smith 






















SS ae — —_ 


Most of these generation-old hotels present plenty of 
room for what Conrad Hilton calls “digging for gold.” 
Many of them were built by public-spirited sponsors as a 
monument to a local big-wig or to the fact that the home 







* Average cost of the big hotels built in the Golden Twenties was 
about $7,500 per room. The depression wringer squeezed the book 
value of most of them down to $3,500 per room or less. 
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and, where this is at all possible, a special registration desk 
which permits the driving guest to proceed directly from 
car to room without going through the main lobby. 

g, Retail rents must make a bigger contribution to the 
profits of the big downtown hotel. Horwath & Horwath, hotel 
accountants, consider a big downtown hotel in really safe 
fnancial condition when ground floor store rents amount to 
enough to cover taxes and interest charges on the land. One 
big reason why the Ritz-Carlton in New York (soon to be 
torn down) cannot make enough money to justify continued 
use of its valuable Madison Avenue site is that the lobby 
and elevators are so located that these retail possibilities 
cannot be developed without a major operation. 


9. Travelers want to do business and entertain in their 
hotel rooms, without paying the price of a suite. This, of 
course, has led to the dual-purpose hotel room, popularized 
by the Washington Statler (See BUILDING, June 43, June 
50), and by now probably the biggest single item in all big 
hotel remodeling programs. The newest wrinkle in making 
the guest room work harder is being tried out by Barney Allis 
at the Muehlebach. Allis is now building a $1 million, 115- 
room addition, in which a number of rooms will be planned 
for three-person occupancy. He believes that three men, or 
three women, attending a convention don’t mind being in the 
same room—if the room is laid out so that they will all be 
comfortable. 

10. Labor costs more—much more. Moves to counter 
this big cost increase have ranged all the way from installing 
public address systems to replace paging and making sure 
that the new “studio” room bed is designed so the chamber- 
maid won’t refuse to make it up to a major re-engineering 
of the kitchen layout, complete with electric chicken eviscera- 
tors and radar ranges. 


More than re-chintzing the bedrooms 


Confronted with all these new demands on his managerial 
ingenuity, today’s hotel man is no longer a striped-trousered 
greeter in the lobby. Product of the profession which 
developed in the depression under the grim eyes of the 
bankers, he is likely to combine the imagination of an im- 
pressario with the eye of a skilled cost accountant, the 
knowledgeability of a psychiatrist with the resourcefulness of 
a supply sergeant. But he is still apt to use a striped- 
trousers approach to his remodeling problems. 


The big hotel men who have systematically exploited the 
dividends of thorough remodeling say that the average hotel- 
keeper makes his first mistake by calling in a decorator 
instead of an architect. His second mistake is to fail to 
understand who his customers are and what kind of hotel 
he should be running. Byron Calhoun, vice-president of In- 
lercontinental Hotels Corp. and an expert hotel doctor, gives 
these as the two cardinal rules of hotel remodeling: 1) free 
yourself from thinking about what the hotel used to be like 
and try to figure out instead what kind of hotel you could 
operate most successfully in that location if you were start- 
ing from scratch to build a brand new hotel; 2) send for 
an architect and get your plan and economics right before 
you send for a decorator. 

There are a number of reasons why the harried hotel- 
keeper is apt to view his problem as one of re-chintzing the 

Tooms rather than of systematic analysis of space usc. 
In the first place, he had a war-accumulated backlog of 
repairs to deal with, and “repairs,” as Horwath & Horwath 
say, “are like taxes: if they are not paid this year, they will 


have to be paid with penalty next year or the year after.” 
Confronting a bill of some thousands of dollars simply for 
replacing the carpet, the average hotel man was in no mood 
to talk about tearing down structural partitions. The fact 
that many of the new hotel owners were in the business for 
a quick profit on re-sale was even more influential in damp- 
ening interest in major capital improvements. Perhaps most 
important of all is a certain lack of competition in the hotel 
business. In most other kinds of business, natural competi- 
tion boosts some enterprises into big profits, forces others 
to shut down entirely. Few hotels have ever shut their doors 
—although 80 per cent of them were bankrupt during the 
depression. When a hotel starts losing money, it is more 
likely to be rescued by receivership than by remodeling. If 
it can’t make money with a debt structure of, say, $4,000 a 
room, some newcomer is almost always happy to see if it 
can make money when the debt load has been forced down 


to $1,000. 


Ben Schnall 








While these attitudes still becloud the remodeling pro- 
grams of many hotels, the big chains have demonstrated that 
there are other, and more profitable ways to run a hotel 
business. Statler, citadel of the sterilized toilet seat and the 
cellophaned cups, climbed to the top of the hotel business 
by grasping the importance of the traveling salesman and 
building hotels of uniform quality to serve him. Statler has 
stayed pretty close to the top* by spending more of its annual 
income for repairs and maintenance than for rent (5.4 per 
cent as compared to 4.2) and putting an additional 5.9 per 
cent into reserves for future capital improvement. This 
chain’s unremitting program of modernization has provided 
a guest room of such startling uniformity that an absent- 
minded guest, turning the ice water tap or retrieving his over- 


*In net profits, Statler is close second to Hilton, who owns more- 


rooms, 


EVEN THE WALDORF has 
a soda fountain now. This new 
restaurant intended for the 
quick-lunch 
signed by Walter M. Ballard. 


KIRKEBY, who believes good 
food sells the hotel, just in~ 
stalled this luxury dining room 
in Philadelphia's 
Reisner & Urbahn, Architects; 
Thedlow, Inc., Decorators. 
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night-cleaned suit from the Servidor, might suddenly begin 
to wonder whether he was indeed in Boston or still in Detroit. 

Contrasted with Statler’s long-term remodeling, Conrad 
Hilton’s expenditure of $15 million over the last three or four 
years for renovating his lightning-like purchases has been 
more spectacular. Hilton, of course, runs his business from 
the point of view of an investor-buyer rather than of a 
builder-manager like Statler. He has made no attempt to 
standardize operations in any of his widely varying prop- 
erties, emphasizes instead the importance of maintaining the 
individual character of each hotel. Hilton points to re-analy- 
sis of space use as the most important element in his for- 
mula for restoring the earning power of some of the greatest 
U. S. hotels. In the Palmer House} he found a large room off 
the lobby used for luggage storage. He put the luggage in the 
basement, installed a liquor bar instead. In another part of 
the lobby, he found a book nook paying $3,600 a year, re- 
placed it with a cocktail lounge netting $181,000. Elsewhere, 
space hitherto used for employees’ lockers was turned into 
16 additional guest rooms. 


Hilton is applying the same formula to that most bafiling 
of U. S. hotels, New York’s Plaza, with a gentle touch at 
which the hotel industry is agape. Survivor of the cham- 
pagne-washed and diamond-bespattered era before World 
War I, the aging Plaza was facing a mounting shortage of 
guests interested in renting a $10,000 suite for the New 
York social season. But there was still just enough of this 
upper-bracket business left to make any hopeful modernizer 
leery of changing’so much as a potted palm around the tea 
tables in the Palm Court. Hilton managed to make enough 
behind-the-scenes changes (major replanning of the kitchen 
and bakeries was the biggest) to reduce the hotel’s unbeara- 
ble labor cost, locked off a good many unrentable parlors, 
wisely chose to restore, rather than change, the character of 
most of the hotel’s historic rooms. This proper reverence 
for a monument to the American past did much to reconcile 
New York socialites to the big hotel man from the West, and 
Hilton was able to discreetly drop a number of small stores, 
lobby showcases and other revenue producers around the 
lobby’s marble columns, move a stock brokerage firm out of 
the main floor to make way for a liquor bar paying $67,000 
a month, even lure society down to the basement with the 
Rendez-Vous room. 


Lifting the lobby 


Most of the big hotels have plenty of space that a sound 
economic analysis could profitably put to work. Just how 
depends, of course, on both the location and character of the 
hotel. Raymond Loewy Associates once made a study of the 
New York Statler (then owned by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road) which showed that the hotel could boost its revenue by 
hundreds of thousands by the bold step of installing a mov- 
ing stair to lift the lobby and registration desk to the mezza- 
nine level. This would have released the whole ground floor 
for street-access bars and restaurants and for stores which 
could exploit the hotel’s prime shopping location (between 
Gimbel’s and Macy’s). 

Not all hotels are so favorably located for retail develop- 
ment (nothing makes stores pull except a lot of other stores, 
as William T. Snaith, the Loewy partner of retail planning 
says). Where location bars any major store use of ground 
floor space, the answer will be development of the hotel’s 
own food and beverage profits. 

Before restaurants and cocktail bars can be turned into 
dividends, the hotelkeeper must know exactly who he can 
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most profitably serve there. Even in the case of the Wal J 
Astoria, this may turn out to be (in one corner at 
the office worker at lunch as well as the local nabobs , 
banquet time. The Statler chain was the first to de 
strate that today’s business traveler, who often brinos | 
wife along, is more at home with the carefully preseryed, 
vitamins of a one-price dinner in the coffee shop than wi 
the best flourishes of a temperamental French chef in, 
salon deep in headwaiters. Since Statler hired its ; 
women cooks and began counting the exact number of slin 
it could prudently get out of a slab of bacon, many another 
hotel has installed the moderate-priced coffee shop, planned , 
for quick service and with a street entrance. 


Let food sell the hotel 


But the coffee shop is not everybody’s money-maker, Take 
the Kirkeby group, for instance. Kirkeby, a securities dealer 
who fell into the hotel business in the depression, has piled _ 
up profits by finding out how to provide a lot of y al 
hotel luxury on today’s standardized and profitable basis, 
Kirkeby aims at the upper reaches of America’s triumphant 
middle-class; if Statler can be said to have built for Babbitt, 
then Kirkeby has certainly remodeled for Babbitt’s son—_ 
the one who went to Harvard, likes his steak bernaise instead ” 
of with onions and prefers Veuve Clicquot to bourbon, q 

When Kirkeby buys a hotel, his first move is to tur its” 
restaurant as close as he can come into the best place in 
town to eat. This not only draws travelers willing to pay 
the average $7 to $14 rate Kirkeby gets for his luumy 9 
rooms, but has boosted food and beverage sales, in typical ” 
operations, to close to 50 per cent of gross (30 per cent is © 
the usual ratio). 

Kirkeby’s rule—let the food sell the hotel—has been 
applied with equal success to much smaller hotel operations, _ 
Owner Paul Heine has made the Brunswick Hotel in Lan” 
caster, Pa. famous by specializing in superb Pennsylvania” 
Dutch cooking. When Heine took over the Brunswick in” 
1946, it was serving 93 meals in a gloomy dining room, | 
never rented more than half its guest rooms. Heine remo 
eled the dining room, went to work on the food—today he. 
averages 1,370 meals a day and better than 80 per co 
occupancy. Food and beverages amount to two-thirds% 
gross sales. 

“The first thing we do in planning a hotel dining roc 
says hotel doctor Calhoun, “is to write a typical menu. 
we determine the income level and the character of f 
clientele we expect to attract. Every element in the root 
planned around this basic fact.” 

The following pages show these and other ways in 
hotel men are re-shaping their plants to meet the new ne 
of today’s new kind of hotel guest. Perhaps it still rema 
for some latter-day Ellsworth Statler to discover exae 
how different he really is and to reap the rich rewards @ 
the discovery. Chances are that this discovery, if it comey™ 
will have a lot to do with the fact that more and mor 
Americans are traveling by automobile. The motel on the 
outskirts now worries the average hotel man a lot mor 
than his competitor downtown. A few owners, calculating 
the rewards of adding on a few floors downtown, have al 
ready decided to build a suburban branch instead, complete 
with swiming pool and cabanas. Some experts think the 
downtown hotel may eventually be forced to meet the com 
petition from the suburban hotel built around the autome 
bile by retreating up to the third or fourth story of i 
present building, using the floors below for car parking. 








LOS ANGELES’ TOWN HOUSE has boosted room revenue 40 per cent 


One of the first of Hilton’s spectacular buys during the war 

years (he got this hotel from Kirkeby for $850,000 because 

a number of people were convinced that the Japanese would 

bomb Los Angeles) , the Town House has completed its trans- 

formation from a staid residential apartment-hotel property 

to a luxury hotel for transients. Hotel men say that Hilton’s 

remodeling has boosted market value of this property to 

$3.5 million or better. This open-handed program included: 

el +2 coca porting 1. Complete transf ormation of the lobby by architect 
eats et id ied hdipn divece trafic Douglas Honnold. This job, which included specially de- 
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‘signed furniture, lighting, carpet and hand-woven fabrics, 
cost $80,000, set whole new tone of hotel. 


2. Breaking luxury suites into transient rooms, each with 
two studio-type beds. 


3. Building a complete new building on space formerly 
occupied by tennis courts. This new building provided 14 
studio rooms and two luxury suites, each with its own out- 
side lanai. Rooms overlook a central swimming pool through 
a sliding glass wall. Cost was over $200,000. Archite.t: 
Wayne McAllister. Landscape Architect: Thomas Church. 


Photos (above, below): Julius Shulman 
Photos (above): Dick Whittington 


NEW LOBBY had room for two small shops 
and several display cases. Says architect: “My 
geal was a mid-century appearance, subtly ele- 
gant to attract and hold a new, young, active 


clientele.” 














FOUR-PURPOSE LIGHTING 


is an importan 





part of remodeling of famed Persian room 
at 


New York’s Plaza. Lighting Provides vary; 
ng 


patterns and intensities for lunch, dinner, flog 
: ; ; 4 

show and fashion show use. Tiny recessed 7 

; i ; pots 

in ceiling direct light to tables. 





Two lines of 


—_ ceiling-flush fixtures, centered with door follow 
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a ing a starlight dance. Cost of complete remod. 


eling was $200,000, including air conditioning 
and a complete new sound system, Century 
Lighting Co. was consultant on lighting, Henry 
Dreyfuss designed the whole job, 


Lire: Loomis Deon 








Photo (above, below): Lionel Freedman 


VISIBILITY was improved by terracing two sides of 


room, Gray lines in diagram show original plan. In- 
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What makes the customer feel expansive? 
Architects have yet to solve the problem of 


the bar 


Hotel men are perhaps the first among building investors 
to grasp the cash register value of what may be roughly- 
very roughly—described as “esthetics.” They know that the 
way a public room looks has a lot to do with how much 
money people will spend there. Like everything else about 
hotels, this has changed a lot since yesterday. Says Byron 
Calhoun: “Yesterday’s splendor is likely to overawe today’s 
guest and keep him out of the hotel dining room. Today’s 
diner or drinker want to feel more important than the room 
itself. When the public room is scaled down in a way to make 
the guest feel he is a man of substance, he will relax and spend 
more money.” 

While hotel men are in a highly approachable state of 
mind on this whole matter, so far modern architects have 
not offered them much. In England, where such matters are 
taken more seriously, the Architectural Review has charac- 
teristically initiated some deep thought on what makes a pub 
a pub. Critic J. M. Richards probably answers this as well 
as it can be answered—“warmth, cheerfulness and a sense of 
seclusion . .. an atmosphere in which the charm of the famil- 
iar is somehow combined with a sense of something intrigu- 
ing just around the corner. A pub should make people feel 
at home and yet have the capacity to lift them a little out of 
themselves.” 

In the U. S., “pub” cannot, of course, be literally trans- 
lated as bar because the bar has become a cocktail lounge— 
that twilight place where the importance of a woman may 
quite possibly be overestimated. Moreover, the cocktail lounge 
can be said to reflect the shiny optimism of those with deals 
yet to make, while the dark wood, engraved glass and spotty 
gilt of yesterday’s saloon bar conspired as a gentle archi- 
tecture of commiseration: it was a place where it was not 
painful to conclude that nothing ahead was likely to be more 
Tewarding than the next glass. 


Despite these wide gaps, U.S. architects might have some- 
thing to learn from the old bars and pubs, from, as critic 
tds suggests, the “close and intricate subdivision of 

8€ rooms to give a feeling of seclusion and intimacy, the 
se of glass screens and mirrors to give mystery and sparkle, 
the use of rich dark colors, the use of bottles and barrels 


4nd brewers’ trade-marks as decoration.” 





TELEVISION SCREEN dominates bar at 
New York’s Statler; mirror makes it im- 
possible to escape view. Seating calculated 
to take maximum number leaves small room 


. ’ 
for expansion of customers egos. 


IMAGINATIVE USE of indigenous decora- 


tive forms gives character to bar at Belling- 


ham (Wash.) Hotel. But budget limits held 
shape of room to completely opened square, 


dictated rigid seating. Paul Thiry, architect. 


PURPLE TREE is introduced as aid to bi- 
bulous flights of fancy in bar at New 
York’s Vanderbilt, also conceals structural 
column. Lines of room are softened by cir- 


cular plan, fabric hangings. Lippincott & 


Margulies, Designer. 








Photos: Webster & Stevens 
and Lionel Freedman 
HOTEL SENECA in Rochester trans- 
formed its vault-like Palm Room into an 
intimate cocktail lounge by lowering 
ceiling of this story-and-a-half area, This 
made room for dining rooms above, also 
for installation of air. conditioning ducts. 
Room was losing money, is now crowded 
seven days a week, takes in $1,000 a day. 
Brick walls, blue ceiling, flower boxes, 
mirrors are intended to help drinkers 
feel they are sitting in some sun-warmed 


patio. Designer: Lippincott & Margulies. 


Lionel Freedman 
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NEW YORR’S HOTEL ASTOR has finished re- 
modeling five entrances on two sides of its great 
building, has entrances on the Broadway side yet 
to do. Entire face of building to the belt course 
was covered with pink Georgian marble. Revolv- 
ing doors were replaced by a total of 31 tempered 
glass doors, each with plastic handles designed 
to prevent smudging. Marquee cove work is stain- 
less steel. A mile of cold cathode tubing (used to 
reduce heat factor) shines through egg crate 
louvers, which are carried through to inner doors. 
Cost: $200,000. Designed and supervised by Walter 
M. Ballard Corp. in collaboration with Wechsler 


& Schimmenti, architects. 


BEVERLY HILLS’ SHATTUCK HOTEL added a 
new entrance to attract traffic from newly im- 
portant side street. Floor to ceiling windows, mini- 
mum of structural obstruction added to spacious- 
ness of completely redesigned lobby inside. Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates, designer. 


PITTSBURGH’S HOTEL WEBSTER HALL 
added 41 luxury rooms on its three top (tower) 
floors by converting space formerly occupied by @ 
big swimming pool, gymnasium and handball 
court. Before conversion, this space earned $5,000 
a year, now brings over $120,000. Designed in 
booming Twenties by famed Henry Hornbostel, 
Webster Hall also lost roof overhang, had windows 
cut in monolithic tower. All new rooms were 
planned to 13 ft. 6 in. width, to accommodate mul- 
tiples of 27 in. wide carpet (most expensive fur. 
nishing item) without patching. New plumbing lines 
were run up to the area, and special outlets for 


probable future air conditioning were included. Te 
tal cost: $280,000. Architects: Franklin & Douden. 


Photos: Richard Averille Smith, Rembrandt 
Studio, Dean Stone & Hugo Steccati 
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MODERNIZATION 
BY THE BLOCK 


The biggest remodeling job faced by the building industry is the moderniza- 


tion of American slums. It is the toughest—and most exciting—remodeling 
job of all. 


On the following pages are presented two challenging experiments, now 
being carried out by two U. S. cities, in clearing up this stickiest of all mod- 


ernization problems: 


In Philadelphia the famed American Friends Service Committee, in collab- 
oration with Architect Oscar Stonorov, is modernizing a block of century-old 
slum buildings and making it pay socially and economically. 172 


In Baltimore a precedent-breaking housing code is being used to help im- 
prove living conditions in 80 per cent of the city’s blighted blocks. 176 


Despite the success of each of these approaches, neither Philadelphia nor 
Baltimore claim that it has solved its slum problems. Each knows that 
slum roots go too deep for eradication by any one method. However, each city 
has been eminently successful in developing an important new weapon for use 


in the battle against slums. 
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The slowest, most expensive way to get rid of a slum 
neighborhood is to tear it down. Yet most American cities 
are handling their slum problems only in this fashion. The 
cost is enormous: even with the billions in public and private 
funds now earmarked for slum clearance, the U. S. can’t hope 
to clear more than 20 per cent of its blighted areas. And 
this job won't be finished in less than ten years. 

Fortunately there are other methods which are quicker and 
cheaper. The most hopeful of these is slum modernization— 
the rehabilitation of structurally sound neighborhoods. In 
Philadelphia, American Friends Service Committee, the 
Quaker humanitarian organization, has produced some ex- 
citing ideas on how this can be done. The Friends, in col- 
" Jaboration with the local Planning Commission and the Re- 
4 development Authority, are starting to redevelop a 16-block 
’ slum known as the East Poplar area. Nine of the blocks 
will be torn down and redeveloped as parks, playgrounds or 


4 new housing projects. The buildings on the other six blocks 


will be overhauled and modernized under FHA-insured fi- 
nancing from plans by Architect Oscar Stonorov. 

In planning their ambitious program, the Friends have 
come up with four significant slum-modernization pointers: 

1. Structurally-sound old buildings are not only worth 
saving but they can be remodeled into apartments which are 
bigger and better than those in new FHA 608’s or public 
housing. 

2. These larger apartments can be bought and modernized 
at a cost approximately two-thirds that of new FHA 608’s, 
and one-half that of public housing. Their rental schedule 
will be two-thirds that of a typical 608 and not much 
higher than that of a subsidized public housing project. 

3. Modernizing a slum neighborhood can be accomplished 
in about half the time it would take to rip everything down 
and replace it. 

4. Modernization, to be economically and socially effec- 
tive, has to be carried out in an area no smaller than a block. 
It must be supplemented by a long-range social welfare pro- 
gram to help slum dwellers adjust to their new living. 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, a Quaker settlement house 
which is co-sponsoring the East Poplar project, will handle 
this phase of the program. 


New wine, old bottles 


The buildings which the Friends are modernizing in their 
first block (top picture, opposite) are typical Victorian for- 
tresses, the kind of houses that were “the best addresses in 
the city” back in the 1870's. Each of the sémi-detached units 
once served a single family in walnut-and-gaslight elegance. 
Now, from five to ten families are packed in. In his remodel- 
ing plans, Architect Stonorov has cut family density on the 
block from 114 to 100. This lower density allows him to 
rearrange rooms so that modernized 3-rooms units will aver- 
age 675 sq. ft. (Average 3-room units in a Philadelphia 
608 project are about 650 sq. ft.) The cost of purchasing 
and remodeling each apartment is about $6,300. The rent 
schedule is still tentative but will be roughly equal to what 
slum dwellers in the block are now paying for their grim, 


grimy quarters when the cost of their utilities and heating is 
added to current rents. 


MODERNIZATION transforms century-old houses into low rent, big-sized apartments 


It took the Friends Committee 18 months to work out the 
financing of their project—and it isn’t finished yet. The 
problem was not in remodeling a group of buildings. This 
can readily be acomplished with an FHA-insured loan. But 
FHA is not prepared to underwrite the high cost of slum 
land and buildings. In their first block, the land and build- 
ings are appraised at $186,000—much too high for a remod- 
eling program aimed at low-rent occupancy. The city has 
agreed to buy the property at its appraised value and turn 
it over to the Friends for $78,000, its long-term economic 
worth. 

Since the last thing that the Friends Committee wants to 
do is get into the real estate business on a permanent basis, 
it has made careful plans to bow out of the picture once the 
modernized blocks are operating smoothly. The first block 
is owned by a mutual-housing cooperative which will be run 
by the 100 families who move into its new apartments. Each 
family starts with equal shares of stock, based on the 10 per 
cent equity each puts into the project to match the 90 per 
cent mortgage. Most of the equity will not be money. It will 
be a money-value computed from the amount of physical 
labor each family will put into the modernization project 
itself. Realizing that most slum families wouldn’t have the 
required cash equity, the Quakers devised this self-help pro- 
gram so that the occupant-owners could better their own 
living conditions partially through their own efforts. 


More than economics 


If their East Poplar modernization project was only a 
financial success, the Friends would feel that it hadn’t done 
a complete job. From the beginning, their primary concern 
has been with the people who will live in their blocks. The 
decision to save as many existing buildings as possible was 
not based solely on dollars-and-cents considerations. 

The Quaker’s first redevelopment block, when it is finished 
next Fall, will still lack some of the innovations that the new 
housing projects boast. It will also lack the sterile, dormi- 
tory flavor that marks most public and private redevelop- 
ment housing. It will have the infinitely more important 
virtue of human scale. U. S. slum clearance planners will 
do well to ponder this particular aspect of the Philadelphia 
Friends’ slum clearance program. 





PROJECT COSTS 


Acquisition of land and buildings ......................45- $78,400 
EEE Te OES Ee PE ee 429,000 
PUR nc cersceeeee hdd acd sedate ~s vag tgs sh 6akehoReaena . 
TRE OT CRNTERD BONE (ion o cas Ch ccc ccvddvarnsschbe 9,350 
eS Pore eee 24,200 
Carrying charges during construction ...............605. 22,000 
eg a eee 24,000 
Total project cost $633,150 
ANNUAL OPERATING ESTIMATES 
Income 
Ce SOOO on. cccpcadbekes been 6000 00gshe rents $73,260 
Lees 7 per Cent VACANCY FOGOTVE 5. ....cccccccccscecicese . 
Gross income expectancy $68,132 
Expenses 
NN er Tee eee eT TET yee $24,450 
PESTO TOP FORIMORINONE ... 2.2. cccccccsccccnccesuneaues 2,761 
TE pein dbo tL a eaakeua so cneecducinn ncadebukeenion 2,437 
Total expenses $29,648 
Estimated net income available for interest, principal and 


reserves against future contingencies ..............456. $38,484 
Interest and principal 


Net available for reserves $4,284 


NOTE: Operating income and expense figures are in accordance 
with those used by FHA. 
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Landscaped interior court will be social center of modernized block 
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Block shown in plot plan is the first sched. 
uled for modernization under Quaker program, 
Dotted lines indicate wooden additions to original 
brick structures which will be removed to open 
up the courtyard even more for rest and recreation 
areas. Ice-cream factory, an example of the kind 
of bad zoning that hastens neighborhood blight, 
is scheduled to be ripped down if factory ownen 
lose a legal suit, now in the courts, challenging 
the city’s right to seize its property. , 








New apartment building, left, will replace the 
only existing house on the block which was rated 
not worthy of rehabilitation. It will also bem 
important factor in raising the whole level of the 
rehabilitation effort within the block. 
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“Tt is easier to modernize 90-year-old buildings like these 
than it will be to modernize a FHA 608 building.” Thus does 
Architect Oscar Stonorov sum up his work in rehabilitating 
the first group of 10 Civil War houses into modern apart- 
ments for the American Friends Service Committee. 

Architect Stonorov’s assertion is based on the fact that the 
old buildings, for all their lack of modern conveniences, have 
one design virture that most modern apartments lack: space. 
In planning the modernization of these apartments, he capi- 
talized on this bonus throughout. All ofthe apartments are 
wonderfully big. Twenty foot living rooms and 10 ft. ceil- 
ings are commonplace. Their size is enhanced by the great 
degree of open planning within the remodeled apartments 
(plan above). 

Because of a tight budget under which the Friends are 
operating, the architect took especial care to use as many 
existing partitions as possible—and also to avoid putting up 
new ones. The only major structural change is a brick fire- 
wall, required by the code, and a new staircase in the back 
to provide entrances to the newly created rear apartments. 
Several windows will be punched into one blank wall to clear 
up blind hall rooms. The long center-hall, typical of Vic- 
torian houses (and too many new houses), is clipped at both 
ends. This not only creates more living space but gives each 
apartment a separate entrance. 




















TYPICAL PLAN BEFORE REMODELING 














Before-and-after floor plans show how a relatively 
minor re-arrangement of partitions can transform 
cramped quarters into modern apartments. Small 
candy-story tacked onto building at corner will be 
replaced by grass area and trees, 


The basic structural soundness of these buildings was the 
biggest cost-reducer. The exterior brick walls need some 
pointing and the interior walls will be plastered again. Most 
of the floors are salvagable, though, and all of the roofs are 
sound. Architect Stonorov plans to keep most of the bow 
windows. Though no traditionalist, he points out: “Here 
they are fitting and proper.” 

The majer additions will be new heating and plumbing 
systems. Each pair of semi-detached units will have its own 
central heating. Storage space—a major lack in the apart- 
ments—will be provided in the cellar of each house where 
each family will be provided with individual locker space. 

One corner building on the block will be torn down to 
provide a new 3-story apartment building (picture left) 
whose purpose, in addition to providing more apartment 
units, is to “anchor” the rejuvenated new character of the 
block. The new building will be located at the main entrance 
to the block’s interior court. Flanking this entrance on the 
other side will be a neighborhood social hall that will be 
owned by the tenants of the block. 

The interior court will be the main social center of the 
block. Here, the architect has taken advantage of several 
existing trees, to create a shaded “conversation corner” for 
the adults. The western end will be a playground for young 
kids and handball court for the older ones. 
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BALTIMORE adds housing-code enforcement 


to its program of fighting neighborhood 
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blight. After three years, the code proves successful 


in preventing future slums, also in improving present ones 


The most highly-publicized slum control program in re- 
cent years has been the “Baltimore Plan” for checking 
blight by enforcing a municipal housing code. The logic 
behind the plan is simple: blighted neighborhoods in U. S. 
cities can be rehabilitated by forcing landlords and tenants 
to conform to minimum housing standards. In doing this, 
the argument runs, the trend towards blight can not only be 
checked but reversed. 

After three years’ hard-and-heavy enforcement of its pio- 
neer housing code, Baltimore (pop. 940,000) provides a 
good case study in just how effective this approach can be. 

Baltimore’s code isn’t a one-shot solution to wiping out 
its slums. It has effectively cut down substandard housing 
conditions in many slum neighborhoods. More important, 
perhaps, is its proved ability to check the downhill trend in 
semi-blighted areas. In five years, the Baltimore Health De- 
partment and other city agencies have cleared out over 100 
blight-touched blocks, enforced over 108,000 housing viola- 
tion notices. So far this is only a small beachhead in the 
city’s fight to clean up its 2,100 blocks of blight. But it is 
substantial enough to justify Baltimore’s contention that its 
housing code is an extremely useful weapon for better hous- 
ing. (For a description of the code’s provisions, see p. 194.) 





Photos (top): Lire—Dimitri Kessel; (below) : Bond Bros, 


A little arithmetic will show why. There are 91,000 hous 
ing units in blighted neighborhoods—almost 40 per cent of 
the total housing supply. A projected public housing pro 
gram will provide about 10,000 new units. Another 10,62 
units are scheduled in four large private-enterprise redevel 
opment projects just getting under way. Assuming that one 
slum unit will be cleared for each new unit built under the 
programs (and this is a weak assumption), there are still 
over 70,000 blighted units left in the city. Housing-code e 
forcement is Baltimore’s only guarantee during the next few 
years that some degree of minimum housing standards ca 
be maintained within this group. 

Unfortunately, most U. S. cities have no such similat 
plans for their great mass of blighted housing which is nét 
going to be torn down under present private or public rede 
velopment schemes. Housing ordinances are stil] a munice 
pal novelty.* Most cities are so entranced by shiny new 


*Less than two dozen cities have effective housing codes om their 
books. In a recent study, Harrison, Ballard & Allen, New York City 
planning consultants, estimated that no more than a dozen cities are 
actively enforcing their codes. Among them: Baltimore, St. Lows 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Denver, Portland (Ore.), Toledo, Charlotte 
(N. C.), Wilmington (Del.) and Greensboro (N. C.). 
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development schemes for re-housing a minority of their 
glum dwellers than they have ignored the majority who 
| won't be re-housed in this way for a long, long time. 

| Baltimore is avoiding this trap with its housing code. 
og by catching blight in its early stages through code 
‘enforcement it also hopes to whittle down the amount of 
total blight that has to be cured by the drastic—and expen. 
" sive—method of ripping it down and replacing it with pub- 
- Jicly-aided redevelopment housing. For these reasons, the 
© eode and how it operates are worth a good hard look. 
















Plan for Action 


The Baltimore City Council passed a housing code back 
. jn 1941. The corridor commentators down at City Hall as- 
" gured one another that it didn’t mean a thing. How, they 
© asked, can you force people to fix up their back stoops and 
~ keep their garbage-can covers on tight. The same questions 
) were asked, less cynically, in the offices of the City Health 
© Department which had been assigned to enforce the code. It 
" took five years to find the answers. 
| The first problem was: how to carry out the code. At 
q first, the Health Department worked on the orthodox prin- 
ciple that when you get a complaint you slap a summons 
on the violator. But it didn’t work out that way. Back 
in 1941, Health Commissioner Huntington Williams hired an 
intense young man, G. Yates Cook, as its first $1,800-a-year 
housing-code inspector. (Today, Yates Cook—a little older 
and a lot less naive about the problems of cleaning up Balti- 
more slums—is head of the Department’s Housing & Law 
Enforcement Office with 14 inspectors under him.) After 
a few months in the job, Inspector Cook realized that issu- 
ing violation notices didn’t in itself mean much. If he 
cleaned up 50 violation in one block, there would often be 
500 left. The improvements were soon overwhelmed by the 
sludge-like atmosphere of blight which surrounded them. 
The Department came to some important conclusions. 
One was that housing code violations, especially in de- 
pressed areas, were tied up so closely with the environment 
that they must be enforced all at once in concentrated areas. 
Its second conclusion was equally important: not only 
should the housing code be applied in these small areas but 
also the five other city codes—fire, health, building, sanitary 





















Bond Bros, 


00 hous- and zoning—which affected housing. From these observa- 
r cent of tions came Baltimore’s plan for action: block-by-block en- 
‘ing pro forcement of its city housing ordinances. Instead of nibbling 
r 10,622 at blight—a frustrating job, at best—it decided to hit hard. 
redevel- } The next problem was getting the code enforced in the 
that one courts. Legally, enforcement was assigned to the police 
nder the magistrates. Violators could be fined up to $50 (and costs) 
are still by a police court and even jailed if they refused to pay the 
-code et court fine. In practise, this turned out to be a paper 
next few threat. Housing code violations were generally at the bottom 
lards can of the magistrate’s docket. After a whole day listening to 
burglars, wife-beaters and panderers, a magistrate was in- 
» similat clined to go easy on a landlord whose only offense was not 
ch is not screening his basement windows. The judge would usually 
blic rede postpone the case with a weary warning to the landlord to 
a2 municl fix up his place. For five years, this judicial indifference had 
y new Ie bottlenecked the whole housing-law enforcement program. 
: In June 1947, Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro 
<a made arrangements for a special magistrate’s court to 
| a ‘ handle only housing violations. The Baltimore housing court 
Sp. Leal was—and still is—the first of its kind in the country. Its 


Charlotte he achievement was to throw Baltimore’s housing code en- 
oreement program into high gear. Before the court was 





set up, it took the Health Department a year and a half to 
clean up a block and a half of slums. Under the housing 
court, the campaign is clipping along at the rate of three 
blocks a month. 


How It Works 
With the block-by-block system plus 


the legal back-stopping of the housing 
court, the Baltimore code-enforcement 
program has settled down to a routine 
operation. When the landlords and 
tenants of a block picked for code enforcement start getting 
their notices, they no longer make threats of legal action 
nor send indignant delegations to City Hall—procedures 
which were common during the early days of the program. 
In fact, many landlords are so well aware of the fact that 
they are going to get violation notices that they start fixing 
up their buildings ahead of time. 


The first step in preparing a new block for the code- 
enforcement routine is a complete survey of the area by 
Health Department sanitary inspectors. They comb it for 
violations. (In bad slum blocks, the total number of viola- 
tions—big and small—will run up to 3,000. Besides toting 
up housing-code violations, the inspectors note all violations 
under the five other city codes that relate to housing (fire, 
health, building, sanitation and zoning). These are sent to 
the appropriate city agencies and Cook’s office staff follows 
them up to make sure that they are enforced. Completely 
dilapidated buildings are “posted”—that is, closed up (pic- 
ture below). 

In handling its own housing-code violations, the Health 
Department is gently firm in forcing compliance. Landlords 
and tenants are given notices for each violation, with a time- 
limit up to three months. (In flagrant cases, however, this 
is often cut down sharply to 24 hours.) Penny postal-card 
reminders are sent to them a month before the compliance 
notices expire. Usually, this easy approach does the trick. 
The biggest difficulty is tracking down absentee owners: 
many slum buildings are tied up in an estate or the owner 
lives out of town. Atypical, though not unusual, are cases 
like the group of buildings owned by the Jerome Bonaparte 
estate. Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, came to 
Baltimore in 1803 and left in 1805. His estate has sifted 
through one court litigation after another since that time. 
And the last thing that the lawyers involved thought about 
was the condition of the plumbing systems in the houses they 
argued about. Recently, the Victorian calm which sur- 
rounded the estate was rudely shattered by a simple request 
from the Health Department that something be done to make 
the estate’s slum buildings habitable for their tenants. After 
some huffing and pufhing, the violations were cleared. 


It takes about five months to get a block cleared up, out- 
side of a few straggling violations. Besides chasing down 
landlords and tenants, the Health Department also arranges 
with the city’s Bureau of Road Construction to fix up streets 
and alleys in the area. 


Pushing his self-proclaimed slogan to “Make Baltimore 
The Cleanest City in the Nation,” Mayor D’Alesandro in 
1947 set up a sanitary squad in the Police Department to aug- 
ment the Health Department’s block-by-block campaign. 
The 18 sanitary cops supplement the Health Department 
block-by-block campaign by checking violations in other 
parts of the city. When their record for clearing up housing- 
code violations is added to that of the Health Department, 
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a hopeless house 
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Psychological effect that housing-code enforcement has on slum 
dwellers is neatly illustrated in picture strip (below). Firg 
picture shows typical “before” situation; middle picture shows 
the same area after the housing code had been enforced last year, 


In the last picture, taken last month, tenants have spruced up 








their backyards with flowers, paint and outdoor furniture, “The 


change,” says one Baltimore social worker, “is from hopelessness 
the results are impressive. For instance, they have eliminated to hope.” 


more than 15,000 outside toilets in the city. (There are 
still 5,000 left.) Their box score on some other violations 
during the past three years: Board fences removed—14,186; 
yards cleaned and graded—13,302; alleys cleaned—1,540; 
inside toilets repaired—1,589; rat infestations corrected— 
1,280; floors repaired—1,203. 

Of all the other codes which the Health Department in- 
vokes when it goes into a blighted block, the zoning code is 
probably the most important. The average Baltimore slum 
block is about 15 per cent overcrowded, even when the den- 
sity measure is the city’s lenient allowance of 1.5 persons to 
a habitable room. Since high density and old buildings are 
prime indicators of blight, the health department has 
worked closely with the zoning board to clear off each 
block’s excess population. In four years, over 300 dwelling 
units. have been vacated—a remarkable record in view of the 
low-rent housing shortage. A relatively small number (10 
per cent) have gone to public housing; the rest have pushed 
into other low-rent, slum areas. This means, of course, that 
they further overload the density ratio in these blocks. 

Spot zoning—the easement of zoning laws to permit the 
existence of an otherwise-unlawful building in a restricted 
area—is another tough problem for the Baltimore Planners. 
In the past three years, Baltimore’s zoning appeals board 
has granted 68 amendments to the zoning ordinance. Some 
of the amendments were legitimate but the majority were 
pure-and-simple violation of the letter and intent of the zon- 
ing law. Particularly flagrant is the case of a one-family 
house in a blighted area which, after three successive and 
successful appeals to the zoning board, was re-classified to 
an eight-family rooming house in three years. Thus, while 
seven other Baltimore city agencies are carrying out a pro- 
gram to clean up blight, the zoning board is permitting con- 
ditions which encourage it. There is no easy solution to this 
situation; spot zoning in Baltimore is a highly flavored 
political expedient as in many another U. S. town. 
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A very important lesson to be learned from Baltimore’s 
| ccnerjence in enforcing its housing code in rock-bottom 
4 a oruse is that the code can improve bad housing but it 
a can’t transform it into good housing. mere i 
4 The before-and-after pictures (left) of a typical rehabili- 
a tated” block in one of the worst slum areas are a case in 
point. The difference, of course, is dramatic. Over 100 tons 
of debris were moved from the block during the cleanup 
: ‘od. Inside toilets replaced the primitive outdoor 
‘ hoppers. High, rat-infested board fences were removed and 
the whole center of the block opened up. 

But it is still slum housing. An honest appraisal of 
“after” conditions should include, as in the picture strip be- 
low, the so-called “rehabilitation” of the apartment rented 
by Charles Van Story, a furniture handler who lives in the 
block. The rehabilitation program’s main effect for Mr. Van 


Story was the addition of a small inside toilet, but the ad- 

vantage is dubious since the toilet is shared by the 17 people 
m slum who live in the building’s three apartments. Most of the slum 
Firs families in rehabilitated blocks have fared better than 
- Shows Charlie Van Story but the improvement is only relative. 
ah te: Bad housing has not been transformed into good housing. 
ced up Many slum-rehabilitated families still lack a tub or shower. 
» “The However, the fact that the Health Department has not 
lessness been able to perform overnight miracles in Baltimore’s 








worst slum areas is no argument against the housing code. 
The code’s operation in rock-bottom slum areas has had at 
least two important effects. The first is that families living 
in these slums have some basic housing amenities that they 
didn’t have before. The second effect is to eliminate some 
of the substandard buildings they live in. About a dozen 
slum buildings have been torn down in the first 100 blocks 
cleared by the housing code. In most cases, they were aban- 
doned by their owners because it wasn’t economically worth- 
while to bring the buildings up to housing code standards. 
This is a small but significant start in approaching the 
general problem of getting rid of substandard buildings. Up 
to now, the prevailing slum clearance philosophy has been 
to buy out landlords at high prices based on inflated rents. 
The housing-code approach is simpler—and far less expen- 
sive. It reasons, quite correctly, that substandard housing, 
like substandard autos or planes, should be fixed up or else 
condemned by law, without compensation to owners. 

re are practical difficulties. The fact that Baltimore 
has been able to knock down only a dozen buildings indi- 
cates this. For one thing, Baltimore slums are still a high- 
Yield investment, even after landlords spend money (aver- 
age: $500 per building) to comform to the housing code. 

local rent control office has granted increases up to 
50 per cent to slum landlords, based on the improvements 
have made. (The average raise has been closer to 10 




















SLUM PREVENTION, not slum clearance, is housing code’s biggest accomplishment 





per cent.) Thus the cost of the improvement is quickly 
amortized and the rents are still relatively high in terms of 
their investments. Another factor limiting destruction of 
slum building is that housing is still in short supply in 
Baltimore — especially low rent housing. Most housing 
economists agree that a housing surplus is necessary before 
there will be large-scale abandonment of slum buildings. 

Finally, Baltimore’s housing code, like most others, is 
still not stiff enough to force the wholesale destruction of 
dilapidated buildings. They usually can be brought up to 
code minima. Noteworthy, however, is the experience of 
Charlotte (N. C.). Charlotte’s code provides for the destruc- 
tion of any slum building if the cost of improving it is more 
than half its assessed valuation. Under this formula, Char- 
lotte officials have knocked down 502 biuldings since 1948. 

Besides its well-publicized work in improving the city’s 
worst slums, the Baltimore Health Department is also doing 
a significant job of preventing future slums through housing 
code enforcement. This includes work in areas which are 
only spotted with blight now, also those which are blight- 
free but threatened. 

The Health Department’s work in spottily-blighted areas 
is particularly interesting. Typical is the Peabody St. project. 
The area has typical white-stooped Baltimore row housing 
along its main streets but the interior alleys are speckled 
with dilapidated shacks. The Health Department has spot- 
checked the area, is now concentrating on cleaning out the 
small blight-cancers which have developed along the alley- 
ways. As a result, the trend towards blight has been checked 
before it has had a chance to overwhelm the area. 

The problem of stopping blight in a neighborhood before 
it starts is a more subtle one. Although they have not 
pressed this point yet, the Health Department’s realizes that 
blight prevention in such areas will eventually become an 
integral part of its program. In fact, they already have one 
500-block area tagged for housing-law enforcement. Today 
the area, south of Fulton Street on the city’s west side, is 
largely a citadel of middle-class respectability—long anony- 
mous blocks of substantial row houses with clipped hedges, 
white porches and neat yards. A camera would not indicate 
it (below) but the Fulton area is ripe for blight. Recently, 
Negro families, most of them with good incomes and a mid- 
dle-class respectability to match their 
White neighbors, have been buying into 
the area. The result has been a wave of 
scare-selling by many of the White 
families. Unless some positive measures 
are taken, this time-worn segregation 
pattern will force the Fulton area into 
blight. The reason: segregation housing 
inevitably means substandard housing. 

The Health Department Housing Law 
& Enforcement Section already has made 
some attempts to prevent this. The 
most important is that, since 1947, it has had the power to 
check all building-remodeling plans, submitted to the city 
Building Department, for violations of its own housing code. 
In that time, it has reviewed 3,000 plans and rejected 600. 

(The most common reason for rejection: landlords who want 
to partition their buildings so that some rooms have no win- 
dows.) This is a good temporary stop gap but a full-scale 
program for checking blight before it starts, will also include 
enforcement of health, fire, zoning and housing codes. 


™ 
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Housing Court is the legal backbone behind Baltimore’s code 


Every Tuesday and Thursday afternoons in Baltimore’s 
big, drafty Central Police Station, the only housing court in 
the country sits in session. On each of these days, a ubiqui- 
tous group of landlords and tenants step up to the bench for 
a hearing on charges of violating the city’s housing codes. 

The court has a significance far beyond the 4,000 convic- 
tions it has made in the last three years or the $19,000 in 
fines it has collected. By streamlining the prosecution of 
housing-code violations, instead of letting them languish on 
a regular police court calendar, the court provides the kind 
of effective legal backstopping that the code needs. By now, 
everybody in Baltimore knows that a violation notice from a 
city inspector means business. 

Center of the court’s activities is its judge—big, heavy- 
jowled Harry Kruger, a former real estate lawyer who has 
sat on the housing-court bench since the day it began in 
June 1947. Most Baltimorians who follow the court agree 
that Kruger’s clear-cut understanding of the problems of the 
people hailed before him has made his court the success it is. 

A typical day in Harry Kruger’s court will show why. 
Recently his court session opened with a Health Department 
case against a woman who owns rickety, Negro-slum build- 
ings in south Baltimore. The health inspector reported four 
violations and pointed out that he had been to her house a 
dozen times and given her three extensions. 

The defendant’s lawyer steps up and points out that his 
client is in New Orleans and couldn’t manage her houses. 

Judge Kruger settled back in his chair. “She may be out 
of town but that’s no excuse. The people who live in her 
houses are still here and they have their rights. Now, why 
wasn’t the work done since she first got her notice last 
January.” 

“It was too cold for the workmen.” 

Harry Kruger’s eyebrows shoot up in mock amazement: 
“Too cold in July and August?” 

The lawyer stumbles into another explanation but Kruger 
cuts him short after a few minutes with a rap of the gavel. 
He asks the health inspector how much of the repair work 





Joe Di Paola, Jr. 


Harry Kruger’s housing court in session 


has actually been done. About half, the inspector says. An- 
other gavel rap. “O.K., then I'll make it half the maximum 
fine. Fifty dollars and costs.” 

Next is a tenant accused by a police officer of not having a 
covered garbage can. The plea is guilty. “I could fine you 
$5 and costs,” the judge points out, “but you can buy a gar. 
bage can for less than that. I'll let you go if you promise to 
buy a can. If you don’t, I’ll fine you double the next time.” 

For an hour, the cases drone on. In general, the pattern is 
to lecture the first offenders and let them off easily. The re- 
peaters are dealt with more harshly. The last case on the 
docket for the long afternoon finally comes up. It is a land- 
lord with violations from four city agencies—the health, fire 
and police departments and the zoning board. The landlord 
pleads guilty on all counts: the problem is to decide which 
case should be handled first. Harry Kruger swings his 
swivel chair, pendulum fashion, for a minute. “I'll give the 
city agencies two weeks to set up a priority for this fellow 
on how they want to handle his violations. All we want here 
is compliance. I’ll leave it up to you gentlemen to decide 
when and how we’re going to get it.” 

Harry Kruger makes a note in his court record book, then 
carefully blots it. Court is adjourned—and 15 Baltimore 
landlords and tenants have learned that they live in a city 
with a housing code that’s enforced. 


Men behind the code: they sparked it from plan to reality 


It took a lot of people a long time to bring the housing 
code up to its present point of effectiveness. Among them 


(left to right) : 


Photos: Vories Fisher; Reni Photos; Bond Bros. 
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THOMAS D’ALESANDRO came to City Hall as mayor in 1946 
ajter upsetting a Republican ticket. He has supported the Baltimore 
Plan more ardently than he needed to politically. One good reason: 
Tommy D’ Alesandro came out of the slums himself, knows more about 


them than all the uptown reformers put together. 


JAMES ROUSE heads up the Mayor's Advisory Committee on the 
Baltimore Plan. An affable, hard-working mortgage man, Jim Rouse 


believes in Baltimore the way some people believe in spiritualism. He 


thinks that the Plan’s possibilities haven’t even been scratched. Says 
he: “At our present rate, it’s going to take us 83 years to clean up 


this town. We've got to move faster than that.” 


YATES COOK, director of the Health Department’s Housing and 
Law Enforcement Section, has been the benevolent work horse be- 
hind most of the Plan’s major developments. As one Baltimorian 
points out: “Yates is as well known among the slum dwellers as any 
ten rent-collectors.” Recently he got a letter addressed: “Mr. Cook, 


Department what makes you fix up your fences and yards.” 


HANS FROELICHER, headmaster of Baltimore’s Park School, is 
president of the lively Citizens Planning & Housing Association. The 
Baltimore Plan is, largely, CPHA’s doing. When Yates Cook needed 
some support in prosecuting housing-code cases back in the early days, 
Hans Froelicher would send a delegation of 35 of his associates to 
stand with Cook when the cases came up in magistrate’s courts. A few 
such incidents, well publicized in the local papers, lead to the setting up 
of the housing court. The Association has one major reservation about 
the plan: they don’t want it to be used as a club to knock out public 
housing, which they also support strongly. 
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-- == /*IGHT BEAMS” for 


‘4 ,/ ‘BUILDING FOOT-CANDLE LEVELS 
“She Metre’ 


This actual photograph of a pendant mounted “‘Monroe”’ 


“ Slimline Luminaire proves our point that it’s “‘built like 
96° 1-12 SLIMLINE and a bridge.”’ The “‘Monroe”’ is not recommended for heavy 
: foot-traffic, but its bridge-like construction provides 
STANDARD 40-WATT for perfect alignment on continuous runs with hangers 
spaced only at every 8 feet. This minimum of hangers 
LU MI N A | R ES and the unit’s rugged construction mean reduced in- 

stallation costs and improved appearance. 

Framed-plastic, aluminum or steel side-panels; ‘ ° ° . on ope 

designed for quick and easy surface or pendant In design, in construction, in flexibility of use—the new 
mounting, individually or in continuous row. ‘‘Monroe’’ is the ideal fluorescent unit. Its efficiencies of 


up to 83% with 25/35° shielding; its low initial cost; its 
long service life add up to good lighting at economical cost. 





WRITE TODAY for complete information on the 
“Monroe” and other Fivorescent Luminaires in 
the Pittsburgh Permafiector Presidential Series. 








PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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Authentic Reproductions of 
WOOD GRAINS-LEATHERS:- MARBLES 
and Other Interesting Patterns 











for Beautiful Intertors 


DI-LON Wallpaper Extraordinary 


DI-LON is sunfast and washable. . . practical 


and economical. It can be used in homes, offices, institutions, libraries, 


hotels, theatres and most any building where distinction, character and 


beauty are desired. Write for literature and name of nearest source of supply. 


1700 LONDON ROAD 





THE DI-NOC 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


12, 


OHIO 
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MERCHANDISE MART 


(Continued from page 145) 





been extremely expensive and complicated due to 
the number of separate tenant’s offices and the 
seven firewalls on each floor. Therefore, a 16 in 
lateral was installed the entire length of the 
basement “4s ae with 10 in, and 12 jn, 
risers to the seven fan rooms s 

the other on each floor. Beet. 

To relieve its original vertical water screen, 
which will be relegated to a stand-by emergency 
status, the Mart is spending $13,000 on a new 
screen for straining the air conditioning water 
taken from the adjacent Chicago River to coo} 
the compressors. A secondary screen was jn. 
stalled at $2,500 last year in the refrigeration 
room. Air brought into the fan rooms is cleaned 
by automatic oil filters of a continuous type, 
augmented by new air-mat filtering devices re. 
cently installed at a cost of $75,000. 

The Mart and its tenants have invested a total 
of $1.5 million or 75 cents per sq. ft, of air condi- 
tioned space in bringing air conditioning to each 
floor—up to the fan rooms. From the fan rooms 
on, costs of ceiling ducts, grilles and controls are 
borne by the tenants and have ranged from 32 to 
35 cents per sq. ft. One outlet is installed in every 
400 sq. ft. of open area and in every enclosed 
office regardless of size. (A condition of 74° ora 
15° differential with adequate dehumidification 

50 per cent relative—is maintained in average 
summer weather; in winter adequate humidity 
is 30 per cent relative.) With air conditioning 
costs in new office buildings averaging close to 
$3.75 per sq. ft., the Mart and its tenants obvi- 
ously enjoy bargain price comfort—attributable 
mainly to the large scale of the undertaking. 


Vertical transportation 


In step with the Mart’s shift from loft to office 
use, seven of its 12 freight elevators are being 
converted to passenger service (29 passengers per 
car, 700 ft. per minute) to supplement the 23 
existing passenger cars. Half the job was com- 
pleted in 1949 at a cost of $300,000; the last 
four cars will be converted by January 1951 for 
about $250,000. 

To further expedite interfloor transportation, 
the Mart plans to install moving stairs between 
the first and second floors (at $150,000) and 
eventually to expand the system to the fifth floor. 
Scheduled for completion next year, the first step 
of this project will facilitate rush-hour traffic by 
making it unnecessary for elevators to stop at the 
street level which vies with the second floor ele- 
vated railway level as the building’s main floor. 


Lobby 


The main lobby of the Mart for 20 years had 
been cluttered with obsolete display windows and 
heavy ornamental grille work set in brass frames. 
All this has now been replaced with a solid facing 
of travertine marble. Cost: $16,000. 


Lighting 


In modernizing the lighting of public areas and 
(Continued on page 190) 
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uSION “CEILING FOR 


Conildiomny 


ETAL SUSPE 


e Here is the truly modern, advanced feature metal 
suspension system for sound conditioning ceilings. 
Combining beauty, installation simplicity, service and 
utility accessibility never before available. Check the 
features and you'll agree! 


1. A “Dead Level” Ceiling. No shadow areas or shadow 
lines regardless of light direction. 


2. Instant Accessibility Through Any Point. Any single 
tile or group of tiles at any point, may be removed to reach 
service or utility lines—quickly replaced without damage. 


3. Adaptable to All Lighting Systems and Fixtures. Units 
and tile can be readily laid out and cut to accommodate 
any standard lighting fixture. 


as 
. - n " ys . 
4. incombustible. Acousti-Line* units are all metal. When 

used with Acousti-Celotex* Perforated Mineral Tile or nels are Qui 
Fissuretone*, which meet Federal Specification SSA-118a 24 ith Metal Clip 

for incombustibility, the result is complete incombustibility. re coustical Mat 


5. Speedy Erection. Goes up fast. Easy to affix to con- 
crete or metal base material. 


6. A Non-Breathing Ceiling. All joints tightly sealed to 
prevent air movement (breathing) through joints—a major 


cause of dust discoloration and dirt deposits on ceilings. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write now for complete and detail drawings of Acousti-Line 
Metal Suspension Ceilings for Sound Conditioning. It's informa- 
tion you'll want to get, use and keep. Address a note on your 
letterhead to The Celotex Corporation, 120 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. A-10. Do it today. 


Acousti-Getorex 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED u . 


sound Comililea 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











Standard 12” Metal Channel is Used for th: 
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Infinite De LiGnt Freedom 


. Hand-Cnra {ted ee fAfLEGIGHCE 


in a packaged troffer 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN LIGHTING, PATTERN, DECOR — an endless variety of lighting 


systems based on 12” grid, simply by replacing ceiling blocks with 
Guth LITE-BLOX Troffers. 


“BUILT-FOR-YOU” LOOK — snap-on trim in a choice of smart, modern finishes 
gives that failored touch! 


ARROWS OF LIGHT— rows tine up arrow-straight with precision-built 
Guth LITE-BLOX. 


INSPIRINGLY VERSATILE — 20 sizes all with same cross-section, wide range of 


diffusing and shielding media to meet your exact visual or design 
requirements. 


FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY— Guth tiTe-BLOX Troffers are engineered to short-cut 


installation and maintenance costs. 


For full details, call your nearest 
GUTH resident engineer or write 


for Bulletin 869-Y. 





LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY © ST. LOUIS 3, MissouRI 


Spader in Lighting Frace 1go2 
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MERCHANDISE MART 
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(Continued from page 186) 





private offices, the lighting standards of the 20. 
year-old building have been quadrupled—and gy 
has the current consumption. Transformer ca. 
pacity and the wiring of the building have been 
boosted accordingly. The old drop cord lights are 
usually replaced by fluorescent fixtures, although 
many tenants have preferred incandescent, semi. 
indirect lighting. 

As pictured on p. 144, the Mart’s exterior py- 
lons and balconies are illuminated at night as a 
promotional stunt. At present the flood lights are 
set in big copper drums with built-in reflectors, 
both of which involve a serious maintenance prob. 
lem. These are currently being replaced by sealed 
beam lamps with integral reflectors which will 
cut maintenance costs and reduce power require- 
ments from 75,000 to 53,000 watts per hour. 
(This means a saving of more than 157,000 watts 
per winter night.) Cost: $10,000. 


Exterior 


In 1948 a minor face-lifting of the Mart’s 
exterior replaced 38 marble spandrels with pol- 
ished glass. These 2 x 9% ft. panels have 
given a bright, modern touch to the facade, re- 
duced maintenance costs and eliminated the prob- 
lem of water staining and sun fading. 

Another outside improvement is the addition of 
synthetic “marble” boxes around the river front 
plaza in which dwarf spruce and hawthorne trees, 
as well as flowers, are planted. The importance 
attached to this public relations gesture is indi- 
cated by its original cost of $12,000 and its main- 
tenance budget of $5,000 per year. 


Public facilities 


The Mart’s comprehensive modernization pro- 
gram has been extended beyond the building 
itself .to the transportation facilities which serve 
it: 1) The second floor rapid transit and railroad 
depot which handles 13,000 passengers a day 
has been remodeled to the tune of $30,000, 2) 
The one-car canopy outside the main plaza em 
trance has been rebuilt and extended at a cost of 
$10,000 to accommodate three automobiles, and 
plans are underway for a further $40,000 exten- 
sion of this canopy across the plaza, More than 
5,000 busses and taxis now stop daily at the Mart, 
3) A parking lot with a 350-car capacity and 4 
50 cent daily charge has been created next door. 
4) Five-cent bus service has been provided to 
connect the Mart with other parking lots in the 
mid-city office and shopping district, 5) Last 
month a 10 cent shuttle bus service to Chicago 
main railroad stations began operation.* 


* * * 


Sparked by the landlord’s modernization, 
many Mart retail and service tenants have also 
refurbished their quarters. 


* Other Mart transportation facilities include six 
railroad sidings beneath the building, a 50-truc 
loading platform, river docks directly across the 
Mart Plaza and on the roof a heliport—used by one 
helicopter commuter and for helicopter demonstra 
tions. 
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PLEXxIGLAs ceiling lighting fixtures in the Directors’ Room 
of Cleveland’s Bank of Ohio produce an average illumination 
of 75 footcandles on the conference table. Each fixture measures 
approximately 6 x 8 feet and consists of four corrugated bottom 
diffusing panels with curved side panels formed from 12” strips 
of flat material. Ten 96’ 300MA G.E. Slimline and two 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps (mounted at right angles at the ends of the 
Slimlines) illuminate each fixture. All lamps are 3000°. Fixtures 
installed by Bell Electric Company. Design consultants: W. E. 
Conley, General Electric Co.; John Liston, George S. Rider 
Co.; W. A. Mize, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 


Canadian Distributor : Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 54 Duke Street, Toronto, Ont. 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR PROBLEM 


We will be glad to work with you on specific lighting 
applications. Write us today. Let us show you how 
PLEXIGLAS can provide the best answer to your light- 
ing problem. 


Prexictas is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign 
countries. 


' CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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costs money? 


Extra insurance is passed on to 
owner. Maintenance costs go up 
... investment profits go down. 


BOTH SIDES of the 










Sealuxe Gaowne 
‘“'Folding-Flue’’ Windows 








Employers Casualty Bidg. 
George L. Dahli, Arch. 
Dalias, Texas 


BROWNE Windows throughout. SEALUXE—Engineered Spandrels. 
Heavy, extruded aluminum SEALUXE Pilasters conceal air con- 
ditioning ducts, water and gas pipes and electrical conduits. 


4 P. TRAVIS 
President 
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STRICT 


CORPORA 


AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL ARCHITECTURAL CENTERS 


SALES OFFICES 
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Other SEALUXE-BROWNE values... 


& 100% controllable, draft-free ventilation. 
When slightly bowed, a vertical V-flue 
lets fresh air in and foul air out without 
drafts. 


Force fit against resilient wool felt shuts 
out dirt, dust, wind, water and traffic 
noises. Laboratory tested. 





Stream-lined to let in more light; set off 
any architectural treatment. 


Fold at finger-tip pressure. Stay put under 
normal wind pressure. 


No metal-to-masonry contact. Resist tar- 
nish, rust and corrosion. 


OTHER SEALUXE PRODUCTS 


WINDOWS—Picture, Store Front, Commercial and Monumental Case- 
ment, Thermo (insulated) @ SOLAR CONTROLS—Fins, Canopies, 
Shades, Louvres @ BUILDING ACCESSORIES—Pilasters, Spandrels, 
Fascias, Trim @ ENTRANCE ACCESSORIES—Building Directories, 
etc. © DOOR ACCESSORIES © CROWD CONTROL EQUIPMENT. For 
more information you are invited to clip and mail coupon below 
or see our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File. 


SEALUXE-Engineered Products are 








6710 DENTON DRIVE 
DALLAS 9 
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TION 








BALTIMORE'S HOUSING CODE 


<< net 


(Continued from page 180) 


Here is a description, stri 

§ £ > § Ip i 

aaast | pped of legalisms, 

of the significant sections of Baltimore’s pio 

neering housing code: 
Repair. “Every dwelling . . 


- Shall be main. 
tained in good repair by the 


owner or agent 
~ . . . ’ 
and fit for human habitation.” 


Windows. All habitable rooms must con. 
tain at least one window opening to the out. 
side air. The total window area may not he 
less than 10 per cent of the floor area. 

Sleeping space. Sleeping rooms must have 
at least 400 cu. ft. of air space with 50 sq. ft. 
of floor space for each adult. For children 
under 12, the minimum standards are 200 cu. 
ft. of air space and 30 sq. ft. of floor space, 
Minimum sleeping room: 60 sq. ft. 

Density. No dwelling unit may be occu- 
pied by more than 114% persons per habitable 
room. Children under 12 are counted as one. 
half; babies under one are not counted. 

Toilets. There must be at least one inside 
water closet for every 10 persons ina building, 

Cooking. Food may not be prepared or 
cooked in any room used for sleeping. 

Bathrooms. Bathrooms must have adequate 
light and ventilations. (This doesn’t prohibit 
inside bathrooms. ) 

Refuse. Metal, tightly-covered garbage cans 
are required for each dwelling unit. 

"Access. Each dwelling unit must have a 
separate entrance. No unit should serve as 
access to another. 

Drainage. Yards and courts must be prop- 
erly drained and graded. 

Water Supply. Every dwelling unit with 
two or more rooms must have running water 
and at least one sink connected to an approved 
sewage-disposal system. 

Basement Rooms. Basement rooms may not 
be occupied as habitable rooms unless they 
extend 3 ft. above ground level, are at least 
7 ft. 6 in. high and completely dampproofed. 

Heating. All dwelling units must be com- 
pletely weatherproofed and provided with 
adequate heating equipment. (Not necessarily 
weatherstripping and central heating.) 

The striking thing about these regulations, 
of course, is their moderation. Baltimore and 
other housing-code cities have been criticized 
for setting their sights too low in drawing up 
their codes. Yates Cook, head of Baltimore's 
Housing Law & Enforcement Division, has an 
answer for this, however: “We learned early 
that we had to move carefully in applying our 
code. If we had been given a really tough 
code to enforce, we wouldn't have gotten to 
first base with it. As it is, we know that the 
code is inadequate in many respects, but the 
important thing is that we have gotten even 
these minimal provisions in working order. 
There is plenty of time to upgrade the code 
when our enforcement program is ready.” 
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Utilize space . . . cut building costs . . . streamline appear- 
ance . . . increase livability . . . simplify upkeep . . . these 
goals command the best thinking of you men who plan and 
build today’s housing. 


It’s easy to see that it’s good thinking. 





Your work and your ideas have made new housing synony- 
mous with better housing in every community in America. 


It’s also easy to see that a majority of you choose brick to 
make these good ideas work out even better. There’s more 
to this preference than the many qualities that make brick a 
favorite in any year. For example: 


With brick you can always be sure of the additional building 
efficiency and economy of modular sizes. Our industry was 
the first to support this idea. 


You can get all the advantages of engineered housing at its 
best—in brick—because we're backing this program, too. 


You can expect an adequate supply of skilled craftsmen to 
carry out your plans when you build in brick. We're help- 
ing to train thousands of apprentices. 


When you need facts that will help you build better, we 
can supply them, too. Just write the SCPI Regional Office 


nearest you whenever we may be of service. 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 

14 regional offices te help you 206 Wesley Temple Building 
Structural Clay Products Institute Denver 2, Colo., 208 Kittredge Bidg. 
New Haven 10, Conn.,341 State St. Phoenix, Arizono 
New York 17, N. Y. 1538 West McDowell Rood 

1949 Grand Central Terminal Sea fend 5, Calif. 
Canton, Ohio, 306 Market Ave., No. 55 New Montgomery Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash., Central Building 

502 Benedum Trees Building Clay Products Associati 
Chicago 1, Illinois, 228 N. LaSalle St. of the Southwest 
Ames, lowa, 120% Welch Avenue Austin, Texas, Littlefield Building 
Council Bluffs, lowa Oklahoma City, Okle. 


257 Elmwood Drive First National Building 


STRUCTURAL CLAY 
PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
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Approach vista to the Capital of the East 
Punjab, India. Designed in collaboration 
with Albert Mayer in 1950. Nowicki’s 
plane crashed on the way back from 


India. 


Project for a shopping center in the Los 
Angeles area. Designed in 1949 in col- 
laboration with Clarence Stein, the huge, 
waffle-iron roof is suspended from four 
masts. Shops are freely placed beneath 


roof plane. 























FROM THE LEGACY OF MATTHEW NOWICKI 


who died on August 31 when his plane crashed into the Egyptian Desert 
and who, in the short span of his exciting life, 


presented to architecture some of its most daring and most brilliant conceptions 





Stadium for the North Carolina State 
Fair, designed in 1949 in collaboration 
with William H. Deitrick. Two parabolic 


arches support tent-like roof. 





Elevated pedestrian shopping arcade for 
Columbus Circle, Manhattan. Designed 
in 1949 with Clarence Stein. 





Ralph Mills 


On September 27, the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York opened an exhibition of 
some of Matthew Nowicki’s architectural 
projects. With these exciting sketchés and 
photographs, the Museum also displayed 
statements by four of the dead man’s 
friends: Lewis Mumford, Wallace K. Har- 
rison, William H. Deitrick and Eero Saari- 
nen. What these men had to say about 
Matthew Nowicki explains the full extent 
of the tragedy of his death. 


LEWIS MUMFORD: “Matthew Nowicki. 
Born in Poland, spending part of his youth in 
America, at home in Europe, familiar by travel 
with North Africa and South America, teach- 
ing in North Carolina, called to India to design 
the new Capital of the East Punjab, meeting 
his death near Cairo—Nowicki, in his own life, 
struck the opening chords of the One World 
Symphony. His architecture recognized no 
provinciality of time or place or method... . 

“Nowicki was graduated from the Polytech- 
nic in Warsaw and in the brief years before 
the Nazi invasion, he had risen te the top of 
his profession. As an officer in the artillery, 
he served his country at the front: he took part 
in the work of the underground and in the 
Russian-betrayed insurrection of Warsaw: 
from a refuge in the countryside, as Chief of 
Planning for the rebuilding of inner Warsaw, 
he prepared for the liberation and rebuilding 
of his country. Too deeply committed to free- 
dom to accept the repressive forms of totali- 
tarian communism, Nowicki nevertheless be- 
came the inevitable choice of Poland for the 
United Nations Board of Design. 

“No member of that Board was better pre- 
pared than Nowicki as both architect and 
designer of cities: few architects anywhere 
could match him in his unflagging discipline, 
his deep sense of duty, his adventurousness 
and gaiety, his open-eyed daring, above all, ia 
the humility that is given only-to great genius. 

“Those who know Nowicki’'s work inti- 
mately, who can estimate his potentialities as 
well as his performances, have no doubt that 
he bore within him the seed of a new age. In 
his designs, spontaneity and discipline, power 
and love, form and function, mechanical struc- 
ture and symbol, were united. What he left 
undone through his death must now call forth 
the creative efforts of a whole generation . . .” 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Museum of Modern Art—Woman’s 
Home Companion Exhibition House, 
4 West 54 St., New York City. 

Architect: Gregory Ain. 

Roofer: Benjamin Reisner, Jr., 
New York City. 

Photographer: Ezra Stoller, Pictorial 
Services, Inc., New York City. 


A Koppers Built-Up Roof 
protects this house. 


there’s no better roof 


than Koppers! 


ee over the country, people are building homes that 
are excitingly different. That are functional in de- 
sign. That are more fun to live in. And for these ultra- 
modern homes, that traditional, time-tested roofing com- 
bination—Koppers Pitch and Felt—makes rugged, long- 
lasting roofs. 


Koppers Built-Up Roofs consist of alternate plies of 
Koppers Approved Tarred Felt cemented with Koppers 
Coal Tar Pitch. These roofs resist prolonged contact with 
water without deteriorating. They are self-sealing if 
small breaks occur. In fact, Koppers will guarantee the 
performance of its roofing materials by offering to bond 


Residence in St. Louis County, Mo. 

Architects: J. D. Murphy & E. |. Mackey, St. Louis, Mo. 

General Contractor: |. F. Millstone Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Roofer: St. Clair Roofing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


These Koppers Flat and Steep Roofs are bonded for 20 years. 


* SPECIFY KOPPERS 


FOR LONG-LIFE 











Residence in Williamstown, Mass. 
Architects: E. H. & M. K. Hunter, Hanover, N. H. 
Roofer: S. Morin Roofing Company. 


This Koppers Roof is bonded for 20 years. 











them for 10, 15, or 20 years in sections of the United 
States covered by Koppers inspection service. 

Koppers Roofing Materials are now available through- 
out the United States, including the West Coast. Specify 
these materials, and your projects will have the best in 
roofing. Write for full information and specifications. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








a, 
KOPPERS 
WwW 


ROOFING °: 
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THE F. C. RUSSELL CO. 


Dept. 7-AF100 Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Manufacturer of the 


famous Rusco all-metal, self-storing 
Combination Screen and Storm Sash. 
@rrcrc 


Beare pao 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 
Department 7-AF100, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me catalog of informative data and specifications on 
Rusco Prime Windows. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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distinctive designs —outstanding finishes 


Kuss “400” 
door loamy 


(Above, below and opposite): General 
4 views and plan of the Capital of the 
s East Punjab. 
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Sketches for gigantic grandstand to be 
built for North Carolina State Fair. De- 





signed in collaboration with William H. 
Deitrick, the structure has a series of 
barr-vaulted roofs suspended from two 


tall masts. 








PROVING THE ECONOMY OF QUALITY 











yATTHEW NOWICKI 


(Conti ed from page 201) 














‘ 
4 
4 
; , aa . } 
finest materials —quality construction 
=f a 
x 
| 
4 
Russi & 
+t Dock — 
rs . 
WALLACE K. HARRISON: “Matthew No- 
wicki was a great architect and a most gifted 
designer. He was cut down before he could 7 
produce more than a small part of all that his : r 
talent promised; our architectural world will a 
be empty without him. His associates on the 
United Nations miss him bitterly.” 
WILLIAM H. DEITRICK: “The work oj 
Matthew Nowicki has those qualities inherent 
in lasting architecture. It is bold yet modest, ¢, 
human yet precise, and has a look of freshness a ' 
and beauty seldom found. His collaboration _ “} 
was inspiring to his associates.” 
EERO SAARINEN: “If time had allowed his 
genius to spread its wings in full, this poet- ’ ‘ 
philosopher of form would have influenced the H 
whole course of architecture as profoundly as R ‘ " ' " %* 
he inspired his friends.” p eo ' 
. ; ’ 1 : . . i 
= 
Ss a } 
4 ” 
S ' 
1 
i 
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PROVING THE ECONOMY OF QUALITY 
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You should get acquainted with these “10 good names.” 
Here are manufacturers who supply you with Facing Tile at its best. 


Through them you'll get products guaranteed to measure up 
to the most rigid quality standards and grading rules. 


s You'll get the benefits of a research program that is continuously 
wh it a % to improving the unit design, body and glazes of this 
“wall and finish in one.” 


You'll get a material that is easy to use. Institute members are 
standardizing shapes and sizes, developing a full range of 


« * colors and finishes, producing in niodular dimensions. Specifying is 
do business with these simplified, design finds wider scope, construction moves faster. 
/ Call on any of these“10 good names” when you plan your next job. 


You'll like their way of doing business. And most important, you'll 
find their ideas and their products will pay you real dividends. 


: 10 Good N ames to Kocu” If you do not yet have 50-C and 50-S, our catalogs of detailed 


information in your files, just write the Institute, Desk AF-10, 
for your free copies today. 





10 GOOD NAMES TO KNOW 
BELDEN BRICK CO. METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


HANLEY CO. NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP. 
New York 17, New York Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
Indianapolis, Indiana Canton, Ohic 


MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Canton, Ohic Charleston, West Virginia 
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FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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dhactine ten YOUR MORTGAGE. By Frederick H, Alien, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, N, yY, i, 
) Beerhouse Gin Shop Club $2 F 90 pp. 6% x %, 





Gin Poloce 





This slim volume is an elementary primer for 
homeowners explaining the provisions, Pitfalls 
and payment systems of the six most popular 
home mortgage plans in use today, Although no 
substitute for the services of a good lawyer in 
helping the homebuyer understand the important 
fine print of his mortgage contract, it is a welcome 
addition to the sparse literature on m 

a written for the layman. Author Frederick }, 
Allen is himself a former mortgage loan officer 
of a leading New York savings bank, is now 
partner in Harrison, Ballard & Allen, housing 
consultants for New York City’s progressive ney 
zoning ordinance (BUILDING, Sept. 50) RR 


Country Pub 


Rococo 


No matter which stage in the architectural evolution Urben So ey A 


. : e.¢ ic B 
nor what its design ambition—a home away from ee si ci 
home or sheer theater—the pub is made by the people 


who go into it. 








INSIDE THE PUB. By Maurice Gorham and 4, 
McG. Dunnett. B. T. Batsford Ltd., 122 E. 55th St, 


Reduce conyaints wout New York, N. Y. 138 pp. 7 x 9Y2 in. $4.50, 
oxccessively Hot Water with nuiing a cencing doe he ai 


tects and of no mean value to domestic, For, 


although the publie house or, more fondly, the 
pub is “peculiarly English” it does share with 
CRE Ker 2 CENT : 


its American cousins twice-removed—the cocktail 
lounge, roadside bar and country club—a com 
mon greatgrandmother, the medieval alehouse 
kitchen. England takes its pubs seriously as 
social institutions, for good or bad. A good num 
ber of the city pubs stand on street corners and 
so were vulnerable targets during the air raids, 
“many ... leaving behind no relics except per 
haps the most durable of fittings, the tiled wall 
of the ‘Gents’.” Rather than regard this demoli- 
tion as answer to a temperance worker's prayer, 
the Government soberly appointed a committee 
to consider the effects of the war on pubs, The 
resultant Morris Report established a pattem 
for “improved public houses” and expert archi 
tects and designers were employed who planned 
for plenty of light and air and used modem 
materials in constructing the new houses but “w 
the eye of a traditionalist none of them look par 
ticularly like pubs.” 

Admitting a pub to be one of the two knotties 
architectural problems (the other, a church), 
The Architectural Review announced a compet 
tion in pub design last winter, and devoted a spe 
cial issue to a comprehensive study of the pub’ 
development. Inside the Pub is a rearrangemetl 
of much of the research appearing in that issié 
Warning that “a tradition does not imply tit 
conscious revival of previous styles; in fact, by 
definition implies changing with the times,” the 
book scrutinizes the individual elements thi 
created bonhomie in the medieval alehoutt 
kitchen (a home away from home), the Tudor 
inn, the Georgian club, the Victorian Gin Palace 
(“grander than home”—an escape from the 
squalor of the industrial revolution) —placts 
anamolous except for the common denominaldt 
of liquor sold. The friendly atmosphere of each 
is dissected in terms of furniture, fittings, 

(Continued on page 216) 





; Taco Tempering Valves stretch 
Tankless heater performance and guard 
against excessively hot water by 
maintaining temperature at fixtures be- 
tween 115° and 160°F. Contractors 
find these valves reduce their 

call backs on new jobs. 


a ag 


THEY'RE A MUST 
WITH DISHWASHING 
MACHINES 





Taco Tempering Valves prevent 
high temperature hot water from 
baking food particles on dishes. 


Let us give you more information on 
how you can guard against excessively 
hot water with these thermostatic valves. 


ussssss 
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UNISTRUT! 


Here’s a good example of how one power com- 
pany used adjustable, easily erected Unistrut all- 
purpose metal framing to support heavy rows of con- 
duit. In this installation the company’s own personnel 
utilized completely Unistrut’s built-in flexibility, 
great strength and trim framework to erect fool- 
proof “on-the-job” framing where supporting mem- 
bers were added as the work progressed. 

Unistrut permitted the conduit runs to be installed 
closer together, conserved space, provided neat 


Te EY Get “ott? Sige pO i 


\ \ Insert nut into Locate fitting Tighten bolt 


a \\\ slotted channel and nut — it's done 
2327587 2363382 2329815 
U.S Pat Nos. 5390379 2345650 2405631 
Other Pats. Pend 













Prompt Delivery from 
Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
Consult your Telephone Directories 


The World's Most Flexible 
All-Purpose Metal Framing 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY on 


1013 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 






Above picture shows on exceptionally compact and well designed installa- 
tion in the Dan River Steam Piant of the Duke Power Company. 


appearance and structural excellence—eliminated 
entirely the need for drilling, welding, or special 
tools. These are important cost-saving reasons why it 
will pay you to give Unistrut a trial in your business. 

Unistrut is metal channel with a continuous slot 
along one side. You simply insert the Unistrut spring 
nut into the slot at approximate point where attach- 
ment of another framing member is desired, slide to 
exact location and bolt to Unistrut fitting. Nut is thus 
secured to inturned edges of slot—provides positive 
clamping action, prevents slippage. Unistrut includes 
concrete inserts, roller pipe supports, brackets, 
clamps, hangers and framing fittings, and many other 
standard parts which combine to provide the world’s 
most flexible system of support or suspension. 


Free Catalog! Write today for 24-page Catalog 500—Construction Uses of 
Unistrut in the Electrical and Mechanical Trades, and Free Sample of Unistrut. 





[peg oy wm err nr nr nmr rrr Ko or - 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1013 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill., Dept. F-10 


Please send me your Catalog 500, sample of Unistrut without 
obligation. 


() Catalog 500 Name 





(CZ Sample of Unistrut 


Company 











City ee 
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..- Raised grain 3-dimensional 
plywood ... an overnight sen- 
sation among architects, 
builders, home-owners. 


. . . Answering the demand for 
textured luxury at low cost! Ar- 
resting quilted design. Superb 
hard surfaces. No sharp edges to 
splinter. No sanding. A distin- 
guished textured plywood pan- 
eling . . . a natural for the now- 
popular decorator’s colors. 
Standard 4’ x 8’ panels for in- 
teriors or exteriors. 


Wonderful for — 


Dens © Rumpus Rooms ¢ Basement 
Rooms © Attic Rooms ¢ Cabinets ¢« 
Built-ins © Stores ¢ Offices ©¢ Club 
Rooms ¢ Remodeling 

For complete information and free descrip- 
tive folders on both Etchwood and Sketch- 
wood, write direct to Davidson Plywood 
and Lumber Co., 3136 East Washington 
Bivd., Los Angeles 23. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH PLYWOOD WHOLESALERS 
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work, cut glass, mirrors (lest the Solitary cys. 
tomer drink alone), advertisements, repetis: 
patterns of barrels and empty bottles and per. 
haps most important—color. Here is somethi 
found throughout the history of pubsp—dark warm 
colors, natural wood and earth colors, “The art 
shades of some of our present day bars give any 
good pub goer a pain.” Especially amusing is the 
origin of our modern bar from the narrow Geor. 
gian serving niche. The “happy combination of 
an attractive barmaid and a substantia] counter 
to lean on was not lost on the customers,” 

Rich photographic material and drawings cop. 
temporary to each period are integrated with the 
text. Sketches by Gordon Cullen of hypothetiel” 
modern pubs (see above) appear in the last eri, 
cal chapter on 20th Century pub design. 








NIGHT-WORK LIGHTING SYSTEMS FoR 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT—First Interim R 


The Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; di ‘a 
by Department of Commerce, Office of Technical 
Services, Washington 25, D. C. 142 pp. 8x 1%, 
Iius. $3.75. 


The Army is usually in a position when it be 
to explain things very clearly to its personnel 
Sometimes the things to be explained are impres ’ 
sively technical and sometimes the personnel 4 
not so impressively prepared. Part of the i 
the Army has found to this problem are good” 
basic textbooks and reports, which make few 
assumptions and leave few details undetailed, 
These texts are frequently useful outside the 
Army too. 

This one is the First Interim Report on Night- 
work Lighting Systems for Construction Equip 
ment, released now for general technical circula- 
tion by the office of the Chief of Engineer. 
Specifically, the volume covers a study of the 
lighting requirements to permit efficient night 
operation of the power cranes, road graders, road 
rollers, tractors, tractor-operated cranes, water 
distributors, and ditching machines used by the 
Corps of Engineers, It describes the development 
of suitable lighting and electrical power equip 
ment, and tells the proper location of the equip 
ment to meet lighting requirements. The book is 
complete with reports of field tests which ind: 
cate that properly lighted night work can be 
done at approximately 85 per cent of the day 
rate. Its content makes it worthy of the attention 
of any contractor who has ever been pushed on# 
job. Or, for that matter, anyone who has evét 
tried to push a contractor.—W.McQ. 


BUYING A HOUSE WORTH THE MONET. 
By Frazier Forman Peters. Little Brown & G% 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 157 pp. 7x9 in, Illus 
$2.75. 


Here is a book the builder can recommend 

his questioning clients—that is, if after checking 

Mr. Peter’s Chart for Judging Houses against his 

own construction he is willing to have it com 

with the “standard, above and below 

specifications.” The author of Pour Yourself ¢ 
(Continued on page 220) j 
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Of all the elements that can enter into mod- 
ern home design, no single one makes such a 
difference as Servel All-Year Air Conditioning 


When you design a home. . . or office or store... 
around Servel, Air Conditioning, it’s almost as 
though you were building it on another planet—a 
planet where the scorching heat of summer and 
the bitter cold of winter do not exist. For the 
amazing new Servel system automatically keeps 
the temperature and humidity within the building 
at a comfortable point the whole year round, no 
matter how hot or cold the weather is outside. 

In summer, the Servel cools the air and removes 
wilting humidity. In winter, it warms the air, adds 
just the right amount of humidity for comfort. 
Year-round dirt and irritating pollen are filtered 
from the air, and it is circulated evenly, without 


Senvel All-Year MR CONDITIONER 


FOR 8-8: ORBAN 


>=. AM @  §-§ ° 





drafts, through every room. Hay fever and pollen 
asthma sufferers enjoy blessed relief. 

The whole process is completely automatic. Once 
the Servel Selectrol is set at the desired tempera- 
ture, no other adjustment need be made all year 
long. The Servel switches automatically from cool- 
ing to heating—within the same day, if necessary 
—to maintain the desired temperature. 

You can offer your clients all this year-round 
comfort at practically no extra cost by eliminating 
from your home design the details that all-year 
air conditioning makes obsolete. These include 
things like fireplaces, attic fans, screens, windows 
that open and close. The saving will almost cover 
the cost of the air conditioning. 

You can adapt the Servel to any home, any fuel. 
Ask your Gas Company for details, or write to Ser- 
vel, Inc., 4010 Morton Street, Evansville 20, Ind. 
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for the asking. 
































of quiet and comfort! 


TWO GREAT NAMES 





Let COWAR/(O veciwe... 


When the time comes for flooring specifications, ther 


is only one way to be sure that you can provide your clients 
with the most economical brand. That’s by comparing all 
brands! Once you’ve done this you'll choose Hood Rub- 
ber Tile, the choice of leading architects, contractors and 
designers ... men who have found through years of ex- 
perience that Hood means a lifetime of wear, a new con- 


ception of beauty, a minimum of maintenance and years 


So let comparison decide and you'll decide on Hood! To 
help you with this all-important decision, a color catalog, 


with complete information and specifications, is yours 
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House writes for the layman in a folksy may 
warning him of the house with a clothes ws 
but no insulation,-of the site with a his 
future, etc. Simple axioms such as “the } 
which a residence is to be built should cost 
worth no more or less than 1/5 the value, 
ultimate house that is planned for it” and 
gestions for selecting a community make | 
sense, Building materials from fous 
through attic afe discussed in detail 

reader is told how to evaluate one item 
another in the final construction—M.N.G, © 


TEA BURNING TOWN. sy Joseph sg. 
Abelard Press Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York, } 
125 pp. 9x 12. Illus. $5. 4 


Except for a few soft-drink signs and an oom 
sional gasoline pump, the appearance of G; 
wich, N, J. has changed little since the 
era. Major John Fenwick did not have the capil” 
to put behind Charles I’s munificent land r 
and after seven lean years sold most of his prop 
erty along the Delaware river to an enterprising 
builder-developer, William Penn. This story of 
Greenwich, a surviving fragment of a real estate 
project that fizzled, should have interest for the 
architect and the antiquarian as well as the 
sophomore history class. Houses pictured ar 
good examples of 17th and 18th Century con 
struction and style characteristic of the Middle 
Atlantic states. Unusual red and blue brick pat 
terns (see below) of British nee Flemish origin 
are prevalent although some of the homes were 











modernized during the Victorian era with coals 
of yellow stucco. 

The Greenwich born author tells of the eatly 
settlement and growing resentment to Bri 
taxation (townspeople bricked up “unnecess@ty 
windows” rather than pay duty on panes). Whet 
a British sea captain brought a cargo of te 
ashore for safekeeping in this quiet peaceful port 
before sailing on to Philadelphia there was * 
Jersey echo of the Boston Tea Party. 

Unfortunately for the student of building de 
sign most of Sickler’s descriptions of houses it 
Greenwich deal with the people who loved and 
died in them, The photographs, however, 
the disturbing charm of a living anac 
Pilgrims to reconstructed Williamsburg or to Old 
Sturbridge Village, Mass. might do well to rout 
their journey through this little town the 
Cohansey which most road maps neglect to list # 
a “place of interest.”—M.N.G. 
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THE GROVER COMPANY . 





How ane 9) Types of Orcupanoy 


FOR 35 YEARS architects have been making 
use of GROVER Pneumatic Tube equipment in 
meeting the need for fast message transmission 
in many types of occupancy. On our part, we 
have striven to perfect our engineering approach 
to these problems so that we could give the 
architect a real service at the drafting room 
stage. We are first of all Pneumatic Tube System 
engineers, and our manufacture of component 
units has been organized on the basis of 
complete flexibility to meet modern trends in 
design and layout—and modern needs in the 
stream-lining of business operation. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY made some particularly 
significant contributions in the fields of bank- 
ing, hotel operation, insurance, library work, 
and retail store modernization. Earlier concepts 
and limitations of Pneumatic Tube application 
for these types of occupancy have gone by the 
board. Today the GROVER Transitube System 
does a fast, private, dependable job in the 


transmission of small packages and sizable 
sheafs of file work in the flat. New standards 
in the efficient central control of retail cash and 
charge transactions have been set by GROVER 
equipment. The complications of library 
reference service and even the transmission of 
average-size books find a new and better 
answer through a Transitube System. 


FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS are best 
taken care of in the early stages of design. If 
Pneumatic Tubes are in the picture, early 
provision, as with heating, plumbing and 
wiring, saves time and facilitates progress at 
the construction period. 


GROVER engineering counsel is at the service 
of your staff. Data concerning almost any type 
of occupancy is available and we will gladly 
cooperate in the solution of special problems 
you may encounter. GROVER equipment 
literature is free on request. 


Consult the yellow pages of your local telephone directory for 
address of Grover Representative nearest you. Or write The 
Grover Company, 25527 W. Eight Mile Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





Detroit 19, Michigan * 





GROVER can be of real 
assistance to you at the 
drawing board stage. 





GROVER equipment is 
quiet, speedy, private and 
errorless. 


| 
| 
} 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





AIR DISTRIBUTION OUTLETS provide for ad- 
justable air pattern after installation. 


Varying the pattern of air distribution from the 
Venturi-Flo supply outlets is as simple as screw- 
ing in a light bulb. The inner assembly is set in 
a key socket so that it can be raised or lowered 
easily to adjust air deflection dampers downward 
or toward horizontal. The new outlets thoroughly 
mix room and conditioned air for rapid tempera- 





The new models are made for flush installation or 
ture equalization. In fact, their design is said to (right) 


extension slightly below ceiling surface. 























and Fe_manent 


Preclowice Root: 


fer the small home 





This contemporary home, de- 
signed as a two or three bed- 
room house by architects Tra- 
velletti and Suter of Chicago, 
is beautifully roofed with Lu- 
dowici Light-Weight interlock- 
ing shingle tiles, Illustration 
shows the interesting texture 
of several patterns available in 
a range of red, black, brown, 
gray, and green colors. 


Roofs of tile are practical for any small house and these features make the 
wide variety of authentically styled Ludowici Tile really economical: 

(a) availability 

(b) ease of application 

(c) durability 
See our catalog in Sweet’s, or write today for complete information. 





ee 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


New York 17, New York Washington 5, D. C. Cleveland 20, Ohio 
565 Fifth Avenue 740 15th Street, N.W. 12728 Woodland Ave. 
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permit a temperature differential as high as 35° 
between the room and supply air, Featuring 
quiet and draftless air distribution the neatly 
styled units are adaptable to school and hospital 
ventilating and air conditioning systems as wel] 
as commercial buildings. They are said to mini 
mize ceiling discoloration without use of smudge 
rings. 

Model J units may be used in flush ceiling ip. 
stallations or can be connected to exposed duets, 
Where it is impractical to recess outlets deep 
into the ceiling, JS models are available which 
extend only a few inches above the ceiling sur. 
face. If existing construction does not permit 
sidewall returns, combination supply and retum 
ceiling diffusers (models JSC and JC) may be 
utilized. All outlets are factory coated in a gray 
prime, in a baked aluminum, and in a wide vari- 
ety of electro-plated finishes. They are made in 
neck diameters ranging from 6 to 32 in, 


Manufacturer: Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ill 


ELECTRIC WALL HEATER combines convected 
and radiant heat. 


As a neat replacement for an antique radiator 
or as a supplemental heat source, the moderately 
priced Quikheter offers immediate radiant heat 
plus gentle circulation of warm air. A high luster 
steel reflector behind the 
wire-heating element di- HOT AIR 
rects penetrating heat 
rays into the room while 
cool air enters at bottom. 
passes over the heat- 
ing element and thus 
warmed re-enters the 
room through grille at 
top. Air space behind 
the reflector prevents the 
wall from overheating 
and provides additional 
air circulation, Proper 
tension on the wire ele- 
ment is maintained by an 
automatic adjuster. Although the new model # 
equipped with a built-in switch for simple instal 
lation, it may be controlled by thermostat whert 
desired. Retail price for the 1,000 w., 120% 
model, measuring 3% in. deep, 21 in. high and 
9 in. wide, is $30; with thermostat, $57.50. The 
Quikheter’s enclosing case is of 16 gauge gal 
vanized steel with chromium finished face. 
Manufacturer: Frank Adam Electric Co., 3650 
Windsor P1., St. Louis 13, Mo. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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5 New Models! Delco-Heat Announces a 


Brilliantly Engineered Line of 
New Gas-Fired Conditionairs 


AGA-approved 
for all gases, includ- 
ing LP and LP-air. 
Also for high-altitude 
installations. 


“GA” Series Gas-Fired Conditionairs 










AGA APPROVED RATINGS 
DIMENSIONS | BLOWER | BTU's PER HOUR (in Thousands) 








| Nat., Mfg., LP-Air 


| - LP-Gas 
Model* Ht. Width Depth F | CFM Mixed Gas Gas 
in. 





in. | In. PM | Max. in- | Out-| in- | Out-| In- | Out- 
put put put put put put 











GA 63 | 56 | 22 | 26 | 550) 550) 62.5) 50/| 62.5) 50} 60 48 
| 


GA90 | 56 | 22 26 |650| 800| 90 72| 90 | 72| 90| 72 














GA 120; 56 | 28%) 26 | 660 | 1050 120 96 |120 96 | 102 | 96 





Products of General Motors! 


Here is a new line of gas-fired forced warm air furnaces that 
will add sales appeal and make your new homes easier to sell! 
Because for features, for value and for appearance—the new 
Delco-Heat “GA” Conditionairs challenge all competition ! 


The new “GA” Series includes 5 AGA-approved, forced 
warm air models—in both 12 and 16 gauge steel. Capacities 
are 62,500, 90,000, 120,000, 150,000, and .210,000 Bru 
input . . . a range that makes them applicable for all sizes 


of homes. 
; 


Note that the new “GA"’ Conditionair has extreme eye- 
appeal. It’s compact, streamlined, and tastefully finished in 
Delco-green. Nothing protrudes—even the draft hood is 
concealed beneath the louvered panel. 


Outstanding features of the “GA” Conditionair include 
the exclusive Multi - Rad heat exchanger—ribbon-type twin 
burners — and a blower- 
filter unit that is powered 
by Delco’s famous Rigid- 
frame motor. 














GA150| 56 | 35 | 26 | 620 | 1300150 | 120 |150 | 120 | 150 | 120 








Ribbon-type twin burners are 
engineered specifically for Multi- 
Rad sections. Made of cast iron, 
with expertly designed stain- 
less steel ribbons. Design assures 
more even flame, more complete 


Exclusive Multi-Rad heat ex- 
changer has continuous - welded 
construction. Each of the mul- 
tiple sections completely encloses 
the flame from a separate burner 
head. This affords greater radia- 
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GA 210| 56 | 48 | 26 | 600 | 1600 | 210 | 168 |210 | 168 | 210 | 168 combustion, positive ignition tion area — extracts maximum 
, and quiet operation. heat from fuel. 











i 
: 
i 
i 
4 
: 
: 
: 


*Available with either 12 or 16 gauge heat exchanger. 





; . : . 
v model i New Homes sell better when they're equipped with Delco-Heat! 
aple insta Delco-Heat manufactures a complete be glad to serve you in any way possible. 
stat where line of automatic home heating products _ For information about Delco-Heat prod- 
w., 120% —for all types of fuels, all systems of ucts, write to Delco Appliance Division, 
. high and heating and all sizes of homes. And our Dept. AF-10, General Motors Corpora- 
57.50. The engineering and sales departments will tion, Rochester 1, New York. 
gauge gil 
face. Also manufacturers of Electric Water Systems for farms and homes—fractional horsepower electric motors—electric automobile clocks. 
. Co., 3650 
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PRODUST NEWS 








CENTRIFUGAL FAN LINE handles large air 
volumes quietly, on low horsepower. 


After two years of intensive product engineering 
and laboratory tests, Trane Co. has announced 
a new and expanded line of forward curved (FC) 
and backwardly inclined (BI) fans. Made pri- 
marily for air conditioning, ventilating, indus- 
ttial, process and power applications, the new 
models are said to use 23 per cent less horsepower 
than other fans with the same ratings to deliver 


U type angles used as housing supports 
for the new fans have extended collars 


to permit easy attachment to duct work. 





. 


For the BEST in —.. steel 


arecitiy, 


wf LACLEDE 






Fast, Economical Construction 


Improve construction . . . cut costs . . . save time 
with Laclede's complete construction steel service. 


Ey: STEEL JOISTS. Light weight plus strength 
- + « provide new versatility in construction .. . 
more usable room with fewer interior columns 
or walls. Prefabricated for quick, easy assembly. 
Available in span lengths up to 40 feet. 


@ WELDED WIRE FABRIC. cold drawn, 


welded automatically, controlled to insure uni- 
form strength. Available in rolls or sheets. 


© CORRUGATED STEEL CENTERING. Fo: 
improved poured slab construction. Greater 
strength — through deep, close corrugations— 
minimizes sag, controls concrete, and stabilizes 
joists by staying the joist top chords. Attached 
to joists with hand-applied wire clips. 


4] STEEL TUBING. For radiant heating. 


© STEEL PIPE AND CONDUIT. For plumb. 


ing and electric systems — conveniently run 
through open webs of joists. 


OTHER LACLEDE PRODUCTS... 


Multi-Rib Reinforcing Bars ¢ Spacer Bars 
Form and Tie Wire « Spirals « Welded Stirrups 






LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


AN 
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required volumes of air—and deliver it quietly, 
This economy of operation was achieved through 
design: Inlets were streamlined to reduce turby. 
lence and air friction, Blade angles were recal. 
culated and tested. Fan wheels were balanced, 
Heavier gauge metals, rigid bracing and sturdier 
construction were used throughout the ling 
Housings were proportioned to permit discharge 
of air with minimum turbulence and low outle 
velocities. 

The FC models, fabricated for general venti. 
lating and air handling requirements, are espe. 
cially suited for exhausting or supplying air in 
smaller places where resistance is encountered; 
and for installation directly in the space to be 
ventilated or where available space is limited, 
These units are made in 21 wheel diameter sizes 
from 12 to 89 in. The BI fans are available in 
23 sizes, from 12 to 109 in. wheel diameters. 
These are designed to handle comparatively clean 
air for comfort heating, ventilating, air condi- 
tioning and industrial process applications, Both 
the forward curved and backwardly inclined fans 
are made in single and double widths and the 
line includes all standard motor and drive ar 
rangements and discharge outlet directions, 
Housings for fans with wheel diameters less than 
36 in. are of convertible lockseam (airtight, it 
quiet) construction to permit change of discharge 
direction on the job. Larger fans have all welded 
housings. To make erection of the big ones easief, 
housings are split in two and three parts. The 
fans are finished with a chlorinated rubber base 
enamel. For severe industrial corrosive cond: 
tions, the standard steel units are supplied with 
zinc, lead, rubber, neoprene or phenolic resi 
coatings. They are also fabricated in aluminum, 
copper, Monel and stainless steel, The entire line 
carries certified ratings of the National Associt 
tion of Fan Manufacturers. Trane has published 
three excellent booklets describing the new fans 
(see Technical Literature). 


Manufacturer: The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis 


GLASS BLOCK transmits daylight to celling 
effectively during entire day. 


Insulux 363 is a recently developed glass block 
designed to provide more uniform distribution of 
daylight for classrooms than its predecessor, the 
351, Like the original Insulux prismatic block, 
the new fenestration material directs most af 
(Continued on page 234) 
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FORDHAM HILL, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Architects:—Leonard Schultze & Associates * Builders:—Starrett Bros. & Eken 


Ingeniously arranged on a 712 acre plot, the 9 buildings of Fordham Hill are so placed that each suite 
has both privacy and sweeping view. To the successful operation of this notable project, FABRON is 
contributing long range maintenance economies and freedom from frequent redecoration of public spaces. 


At FORDHAM HILL also... 
FABRON assures long-term beauty and economy 


Planned, built, owned and operated by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Fordham Hill is designed to 
appeal to families of better than average income. 

FaBRON, the canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering, was 
selected not only because of its rich decorative appear- 
ance—ideally suited for this type of development—but 
also because of its long-term economy. For FABRON does 
not require periodic “re-doing”, like paint and other 
ordinary wall finishes. Its proven durability, protection 
against plaster cracks, unlimited washability and easy 
repairability eliminate the expense and inconvenience of 
periodic redecorations — make Faron truly a long- 
term investment. 


Since its introduction over ten years ago, FABRON has 
attracted the favorable attention of other large scale real 





CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION ree : hand 
Among wall coverings, only FaBron bears the gerwriters Laboratories Ing. 
carat label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., spon- Yo sromaoeen #1 

sored by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


estate investors such as Metropolitan Life, New York 
Life and other outstanding leaders in the field, in ad- 
dition to thousands of institutions — hospitals, hotels, 
schools, colleges, etc. Its basic characteristics of per- 
manence, low initial cost (comparable to that of a good 
three coat oil paint treatment), and simple, economieal 
maintenance adapt it to any project on which you may 
be working. Its more than 160 colors, patterns and tex- 
tures offer a latitude unmatched by conventional treat- 
ments. 


May we give you complete information about FaBRON 
for your next project? With no obligation to you, we 
offer to furnish material costs, quantity estimates, speci- 


fication data and if you wish, suggested decorative 
schemes. 








Notional Boord of Fire Underwriters 





FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY, INC. + Est. 1913 * 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Represented in Canada by the Robert Simpson Company Limited 


bron. 


Special Contract Division 


The canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering for institutions 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





the daylight toward the ceiling from where it is 
reflected downward on work surfaces. It has 
almost twice as many vertical and horizontal ribs, 
placed to diffuse daylight more evenly to all 
portions of the room—sidewise to front and back 
walls as well as to the opposite wall. These addi- 
tional “azimuth correcting” ribs on outside and 
inside faces of the 363 are said to present less 
surface glare when viewed at eye level. For use 
below eye level, a companion block, the 365 is 
recommended, This block diffuses light only in 


Additional ribs on the new glass block help 
diffuse the sun’s rays during early morning 
and late afternoon—hours previously consid- 


ered unfavorable for classroom daylighting. 














Twenty years later. Above, the present Union Trust 
Building, with the additional half constructed, in 1927, of 
matching Mount Airy Granite. 


For Matching 
GRANITE ADDITIONS 
In Later Years... 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


For more than 60 years we have been quarrying the same uniform 
texture of superior Mount Airy Granite. 

THIS ASSURES AN UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF MATCHING 
STONE FOR ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION OR RENOVATION 
AT ANY TIME IN THE NEAR OR DISTANT FUTURE. 

Our deposits of Mount Airy Granite are adequate for several centuries. 
This is a biotite granite of medium grain, very light grey, almost white, 
in color. It is ideal for any building calling for permanent durability 
and distinction. 

Contact our Mount Airy office and let us send you specific information 
about this excellent matching granite, along with references from reliable 
architects and builders. 


This is the corner half of the Union Trust 
BuiJding, Washington, D. C., as it appeared 
when it was built in 1907. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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vertical and horizontal planes but does not angle 
it toward ceiling. Price to builder in orders of 
500 to 1,000 is about 71 cents per 8 in, block. 
Manufacturer: Insulux Div., American Str. 
tural Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, 


PLASTIC WALL TILE requires no grouting a 
joints. 


Precision machined butt edges allow each Coronet 
plastic tile to contact the next without the usual 
ooze of mastic between them. A sloping bevel 
at each side of the joint is wiped clean of mastic 
by the applicator as he presses tiles into place, 
The walls thus present a continuous surface, free 
of grouted seams, The pillow face of these light- 
weight 414 in. tiles gives illusion of thickness 
Cost is about 45 cents per sq. ft., not installed. 
The new line includes 16 plain and marbleized 





colors, Application is not recommended on sit 
faces where temperature is apt to exceed 160°. 
such as area behind kitchen range. 
Manufacturer: Hachmeister Inc., 2332 Forbes, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHABLE INSULATING TILES can be # 
directly over rough surfaces. 


Vinyl fabric is combined with ¥ in. insulating 
board to form these durable and decorative , 
tiles. The 12 in. square blocks are covered 
smooth washable plastic sheeting. Abrasion and 
puncture resistant, the surface material will 
gain its shape after a sharp blow even if the 
board beneath remains dented. It will rake long 
hard wear without cracking, chipping oF i 
(Continued on page 238) 
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_. WESTINGHOUSE NEW, IMPROVED — 


Poweraire® , 


A clean, attractive, well-ventilated home is 
easier to sell. The new Westinghouse Home 
Ventilator Fan, with the amazing Injector 
Grille, can completely change the air in an 
average kitchen every TWO MINUTES. Now, 
alert builders everywhere are including the 
Westinghouse Home Ventilator in construc- 


tion and remodeling plans. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 





* Modern Streamline ¢ White, Snap-on Air 
Design Injector Grille 


*Insulated Outside Door °* Easy to Clean 


* Easily Installed in * Single Pull-Chain 
Practically Any Control 


Wall Thickness * Economical to Operate 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CLIP 
AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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REQUEST FOR 
HOME VENTILATOR INFORMATION 
Name 


Address 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Fan Department - Springfield 2, Mass. 
10AF 
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GRANT PULLEY & HARDWARE CO 


32 J57th STREET + WO¢ 


The foremost name CH Skiding Dew 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


ing. The tiles have beveled edges and are tongued 
and grooved for a close fit over rough surfaces. 
Just three tools are needed for application—a 
putty knife, stapler and a fiberboard knife. Thick 
globs of acoustic tile adhesive are applied to each 
panel before it is pressed against the wall or 
ceiling. Retail price is about 48 cents per sq. ft.; 
discounts are allowed to builders. For basement 
or bathroom installations, an asphalt impregnated 
beard is available at an additional 2 cents. 


A- stroke of a damp cloth wipes Junior’s art 
Mastic costs about $2 a gallon. 


One gallon work off the tiles’ smooth plastic surface. 








KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 













Stand-by Protection Against 
Central Station Power Failures 


Reliable stand-by electricity provides 
insurance against hazardsthat accom- 
pany central station power failures 
caused by storms and accidents. 


Sudden darkness in schools, the- 
atres, stores, leads to panic. Hos- 
pital lights for operating rooms, X- 
ray, iron lung, sterilizers cannot 
function without stand-by power. 
Homes with automatic heat and re- 
frigeration need it. Stand-by elec- 
tricity prevents interruptions for 
processing plants, radio systems, 
greenhouses, hatcheries, bakeries, fill- 
ing stations, machine shops. 

Kohler stand-by electric plants 
start automatically when power 
fails; stop automatically when 
power is restored. Various models 
available. Write for folder K-19. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Established in 1873. 


Model 3.5A21, 3.5 KW, 115 volt AC. 
Automatic start and stop. Length 41’, 
width 16", height 28". 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRIC PLANTS °* AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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should cover from 60 to 80 sq. ft. The plastic 
covering is available in six leather-grained and 
and six solid colors. 


Manufacturer: Page Panel Co., Cresskill, NJ 


PLASTIC CARPET laid over cellular rubber iy 
comfortable heavy duty flooring. 


For hotel lobbies, offices, restaurants—anywhere 
the comfort and appearance of carpeting are 
desirable but pedestrian traffic is heavy or main. 
tenance a problem—Arrazin flooring is a practi- 
cal solution. This textured vinyl carpeting with 
rubber underlayment is highly resistant to abra- 
sive wear. Properly installed, it will not chip or 
crack. Its nonporous surface can be mopped 
clean, and is resistant to oil, grease and food 
stains. Installed prices range from 78 cents per 





eS OTS 


sq. ft. for Arrazin with 4 in. sponge rubber in 
simple wall to wall settings to about $1.34 whete 
a good deal of cutting is involved, and a heavier 
rubber base is used. 

Manufacturer: Hood Rubber Div., B. F. Good 
rich Co., Watertown 72, Mass. 


ALL WOOD DOOR carries | hr. fire rating. 


It was the third seal of approval for the For 
wood fire door when it passed Underwriters 
Laboratories fire and hose stream tests this sult 
mer, Associated Factory Mutuals Laboratories 
and the New York City Board of Standards and 
Appeals had already given it their okays, and this 
latest endorsement makes it possible for archi- 
tects to specify an all-wood door in fireproof 
construction, Subjected to intense heat (up ® 


1,100° F.) for 60 minutes the two Protexol im- 


pregnated doors tested showed no flame 

the outside faces. Average heat transfer of the 
doors was 110° at the end of the test. Int 
strength test, a Fox door was slammed 100,000 
times without causing any evident loosening of 
attachments or separation of parts in the doot 
assembly. The door remained dimensionally 
stable; transverse load test revealed a deflection 

(Continued on page 242) 
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How Can You 
Make An Old Building 
Act And Look Like 
Rae © YCLOTHERM 
Trade 
Mark 
Bee GENERATORS 
NE 
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From the main entrance and laden customers shop more se force that’s er between the 
right on in, Stanley Magic Doors easily, more conveniently — and combustion chamber. A combination to 
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Multi-Stop Electric Traction 


DUMB WAITER — 


SAFE - DEPENDABLE - ECONOMICAL 
SERVICE 


Where There Are 3 or More Landings to be Served 


PROVED IN PERFORMANCE . . . by thousands of installa- 
tions operating successfully from coast-to-coast —.in 
hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, libraries, schools, 
stores and other commercial, institutional and industrial 
buildings. 


ENGINEERED FOR THE JOB 
Sedgwick Muiti-Stop Dumb 
Waiters embody the most ad- 
vanced electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering features and 
are designed and built to meet 
the highest standards of de- 
pendable operatior, low-cost 
maintenance and finished 
appearance. 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
With momentary pressure push 
buttons at each landing open- 
ing, the car can be called and 
dispatched as desired, Each 
push button station is provided 
with .“Yopen door’ and “in 
use” signe! lights to expedite 
efficient use of yy a 
- Sedgwick Type.“SL” Combina- 
tion Door Locks and Switches 
are provided for hoistway 
doors to prevent opening of 
any door, except that at which 
the cor is at rest——thus the 
car is permitted to operate 
only when all doors are closed. 
Other refinements in the con- 
trol system include reverse 
phase relay, overload relay and 
non-interference relay. 


COMPLETE SEDGWICK LINE 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
In addition to the Sedgwick 
Multi-Stop Electric Traction Dumb Waiter, Sedgwick also 
builds the Roto-Waiter, designed especially for two-stop 
service—such as under-counter, back bar, or similar limited 
space installations. Other Sedgwick Dumb Waiters—includ- 
ing fog both electrically and manually operated types—are 
likewise available in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 
Steel towers and enclosures can be supplied where desir- 
able. Specify, too, Sedgwick Steel Dumb Waiter Doors for 
complete satisfaction. 4 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





of less than 1/64 in. under 300 Ib. pressure. 

The glue (the point of failure for many wood 
doors during fire) used in their construction is 
a blood resin type which turns to ceramic in 
high heat. Chemically treated strips 13/16 in. 
wide form rails, stiles and panels. Each face of 
the core-is sanded and layers of cross banding 
and finished untreated veneer glued to it. The 
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door is hung on three 41% in. mortise steel hinges. 
The 3 x 7 ft. flush door costs about $70 with wood 
veneer and about $60 with simulated wood facing. 
Other fire doors made by Fox are a 30 min. door, 
which sells for about $25 and a 45 min. door for 
$50. The Protexol process not only renders the 
joors fireproof but rot and vermin resistant as 
well. 


Manufacturer: Fox Brothers Mfg. Co., Ohio Ave. 
and Sidney St., St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL LINTELS available in 14 stock sizes are 
ribbed for extra strength. 


Builders can order these factory formed lintels 
in any length from 2 to 71/4 ft. in 6 in. multiples. 
Horizontal ribs in both hi of the angle not only 
give additional strength but also act as a mortar 
bed. The 2 to 4% ft. sizes are fabricated in 11 
gauge steel and retail from $1.06 to $2.43, Prices 
for the 5 to 74% ft. units, made of 9 gauge steel, 
range from $3.82 to $5.54. All receive a shop 
coat of rust resistant primer. They are said to 
have ample carrying capacity for normal building 
conditions. The manufacturer recommends that 


s r 





the one or two lintels required over doors and 
windows in masonry construction be at least 8 in. 
longer than the actual opening for a minimum 
bearing of 4 in. on each side. 
Manufacturer: The Steelcraft Mfg. Co., 
moyne, Ohio. 

“¢Continued on page 246). .. 
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A 96” public servant — honest in design, 
reliable in performance 


MODERN INTERIORS:Send 25 cents to Berne, Ind. for thi 
profusely illustrated booklet on contemporary decoralin 


DUNBAR FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. + BERNE, INDIAN 


CHICAGO: 1638 Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 203 Clarendon Strest 
KANSAS CITY: 212 Merchandise Hart 
WEW YORK: 227 East 56 Street 
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Kitchen Maid Cabinets of friendly wood 

no now available in four soft colors and white, 
with many new features, are frequently the 
“clincher” in selling a house. Women prefer their 
beauty and livability, their durability and cleanli- 
ness — qualities that recommend them also to you. 
Modern, Flo-Line styling, quiet Resinite doors, alu- 
minum drawers, permanent shelves, a broad line to 
simplify planning —these are other features that you 
will approve. Decide now to include Kitchen Maid 
in your future building plans. Write for valuable 
planning booklet sent free to architects and builders. 


Quiet, ingenious swing- 
out corner unit utilizes 
dead space, brings con- 
tents within easy reach. 

‘ Especially designed for 
easy cleaning. 


eS Look for this s 


@ member of 
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MAI 


KITCHEN Mi 


KITCHENS 


QUIET ALUMINUM 
DRAWERS 


Kitchen Maid aluminum 
drawers are quiet, will 
not rust or chip. Always 
slide easily on oil im- 
pregnated hardwood 
guides and slides. 


@eeeeeeeeeeoeoee ee eee eeeeeee 
THE KITCHEN MAID CORP. 
600 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. 
Please send new booklet containing 
W practical kitchens with details. lam 
on O Architect, 0 Builder, 0 Dealer. 
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Wood is by all odds the 
favorite of women for 
kitchen cabinets. Kitchen 
Maid Cabinets — built 
like fine furniture — ex- 
emplify wood at its best. 


= on your dealer's window. It signifies his skill as 
e nation's oldest kitchen planning organization. 
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PRODUCT NEWS "8" dia 
6 dia.roll 
ROLL-UP DOOR of aluminum takes no stacking q | 
or swing space between rooms. 3 j | 
The Alumaroll door is a handy apartment space > io 


saver because no swing or folding space is re- 
quired. Composed of aluminum slats beaded and 
hinged in a rolling assembly, the door rides up 
wood side rails to form a compact bundle beneath 
the header. The door is especially useful as a 
kitchenette closure. Rolled up out of the way, it 
is not likely to become spattered by cooking soil, 


Useful as a room or storage cabinet 
closure, the aluminum slat door rolls 


up to a neat inconspicuous bundle. 


















FREE BOOKLET= 
Shows Architects and 

Builders how to cut Figuring Costs 
the PRINTING CALCULATOR WAY! 


This valuable new Remington Rand publication “A Blueprint for 
Figure-Fact Efficiency” is slanted for YOUR use in every phase 
of architecture and construction. It tells you graphically how to 
take money-saving short-cuts in estimating, computing, checking 
costs, figuring payrolls, performing algebraic and other mathe- 
matical operations. It shows how the famous Printing Calculator, 
with its faster 10 Key Keyboard, automatic division and direct 
multiplication, its lightning-quick adding and subtracting — can 
SAVE for you all along the line. With the Printing Calculator you 
get these advantages plus PRINTED PROOF — a constant visual 
check on every step. Send the coupon today. 














Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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i Remington Rand, Business Machines & Supplies Division ! 
; Rm. 18820 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 : 
i Please send me a FREE copy of “Blueprint for Figure-Fact 4 
1 Efficiency” — the booklet that shows how to CUT COSTS the 1 
I Printing Calculator way. . 
i 

i Name : 
' 

: Company. : 
i Address. 
i City. Zone State 


* 
Memingtorn M€and PRINTING CALCULATOR 
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but if it should become spotted, its baked paint 
surface can easily be wiped clean, The 1% in, 
slats are mounted on 154 in. tubing. A counter. 
belanced spring attachment permits the user to 
open the door from any point and it is sturdy 
enough to take long constant usage. It also may 
be utilized as a closet or cabinet closure, Aluma- 
rolls are cut to fit individual design requirements, 
Price to builders on orders of less than 50 units 
is $1.24 per sq. ft.; and on quantities of 50 or 
more, $1.16 per sq. ft. In addition to white and 
an aluminum finish, stock colors are pale yellow, 
dark green, deep blue, ivory and eggshell, 
Manufacturer: Orchard Bros., Inc., 63 Meadow 
Rd., Rutherford, N, J. 


FOLDING DOOR latches like regular door. 


When a Foldor is stacked to one side of an en- 
trance, it stands only 51% in. wide, fitting inside 
the average door opening. Handles at normal 
knob height make it easy to open and shut this 
extensible door. Its framework consists of @ 
rust-resistant steel skeleton with hinges at top 
and bottom connected vertically with a 3/16 in. 
steel rod. (In doors more than 7 ft. high, an 
intermediate row of hinges prevents buckling or 
sagging.) The frame is carried on rollers along 
a track mounted on the ceiling or head member. 
A formed metal cornice masks the sliding mecha- 
nism. Both the cornice and door are covered with 
a vinyl coated fabric which is flame resistant and 
washable. A Foldor for an opening 2 ft. 7 im 
wide x 6 ft. 81% in. high 
retails at $26; the door 
for a 2 ft. 1114 in. x 6 ft. 
81% in. sells for $30, 
Color choices on these 
models are ivory, beige 
and gray. Other stand- 
ard units are made in a 
wide range of widths for 
openings 6 ft. 8% in. 
and 8 ft. high. These 
may be obtained with 
one color on one side ? memes 
and a contrast tone on the other. Special si 
units are made to order. 

Manufacturer: Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1545 Van Buren St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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DOR-O-MWATIC 


Concealed DOOR CONTROL 





More positive and more complete control of door-opening and door- 
closing, longer service life under all service conditions and complete 
adaptability to modern design are combined in the DOR-O-MATIC 
Door Control. 


aked paint 

he 1% in, 

A counter- 

he user to 

| is sturd 

ae DOR-O-MATIC 

re. Aluma- 

uirements, Offe re 

n 50 units 

fy ECONOMY... 

ale yellow, Complete control of all door functions 

ell. in one concealed unit eliminates the 

3 Meadow need for costly accessories and 
permits easier installation. 

- QUALITY... 

of an en- Manufactured by Logan Engineering 

ing inside Co., makers of precision mechanical 

fe: — equipment known and used throughout 

Brag the world. The Logan reputation is 

yes at top assurance of outstanding quality. 

a 3/16 in. 

rahe ADAPTABILITY... 

a Can be used with exterior or interior 

1 member. glass, metal or wood doors under 

ng mecha- all service conditions. Weather-proof 

vered with operation—no need for seasonal 

istant and adjustments. 


2 ft. 7 in. 





DOR-O-MATIC Equipped Entrance 
Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago 
Shaw, Metz and Dolio, Architects 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Corporation, 
General Contractors 


— one 


- 2 DOR- O-MA Il Division hea ENGINEERING CO. 


4906 W. Lawrence Avenue e Chicago 30, Illinois 





| Co., Inc., 
id. 
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A New Book 
for Architects 


The increasing use of electricity 
throughout the home emphasizes the 
importance of electrical planning. 
To help with your planning, those 
electrical features that have won wide 
public approval have been incorpor- 
ated in this “Design Details” book. 
It fills a real need for construction 
details on valance, cornice, cove, soffit, 
pinhole spot, under-cabinet and other 
unusual lighting effects. Kitchen and 
laundry plans are also shown, as well 
as essentials of modern wiring. Photo- 
graphs of actual installations illustrate 
these planning ideas. Architectural 
details are accurate and complete. 
A copy of this book will be sent to 
you on request to the Better Homes 
Bureau, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


you can 6e SURE.. i its 


Westinghouse 
- ae 


P. ©. Box 868 Dept. AF-10 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of your new book, Design 
Details for Electrical Living Homes, B-467 1. 


Name_ 
Sireet_ 
City State 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





AUTOMATIC CLOTHES DRYER has single dial 
control, flat top work surface. 


The new gas burning Temco unit dries clothes by 
drawing warm air through a slowly revolving 
perforated drum, A single control, the Sun Dial, 
turns on the 44 h.p. motor which drives both the 
cylinder and centrifugal blower, determines how 





long gas will burn to deliver clothes at desired 
degree of dampness or dryness. The drum con- 
tinues to rotate 5 minutes after the burner is shut 
off—long enough to utilize heat stored in the 
vacuum tight compartment and allow the clothes 
to cool enough for handling. The unit requires 
only 15,000 Btu per hr. and can fluff-dry an 
average load in about 37 min. It is designed to 
operate on manufactured, natural and liquidified 
petroleum gases, and uses 110 v., a.c., 60 cycle 
current. A reversible lint trap may be adapted to 
vent moist air to the outside or discharge it in 
the laundry area. In addition to a safety pilot 
device, a switch cuts off the gas supply to the 
main burner whenever the front door is opened. 
The Temco Model 15-1 stands 3 ft. high, is 30 in. 
wide and 25 in. deep, and retails for about $220. 
Installed in multiple housing laundries, auto- 
matic dryers are not only a convenience for ten- 
ants but also keep the apartment buildings from 
becoming Monday morning clothes racks. 


Manufacturer: Temco Inc., Nashville 9, Tenn. 


WASH BASIN has its own water heater. 

For the many remodeling jobs where additional 
small lavatories are desired but running hot water 
lines from the central system is impractical, this 
new combination lavatory and water heater 


The white 


should prove a_ useful fixture. 
porcelain lavatory has a 
mixing faucet, and is 
mounted on an aluminum 
cabinet. An automatic 
electric water heater in- 
side the cabinet is fully 
plumbed to the lavatory. 
Underwriters’ approved, 
the heater is insulated 
with 2 in. of glass fiber. 
A thermostatic control 
turns on the current only 
when the hot water is used. Installation consists 
of simple water connections to cold water source 
and drain, and plugging in the heater to an elec- 
tric outlet. Dimensions are: front height 311 in., 
rear height 35 in., cabinet width 18 in., depth 
17 in. Price, f.o.b. factory, is $89.50. 
Manufacturer: Handling Equipment Mfg. Co., 
Wixom, Mich. 
(Continued on page 254) 

















SAVE SPACE 4 
ADD FLEXIBILITY 
+ ADD BEAUTY © 




















“Swing” is old fashioned 
in doors! FOLDOOR's the thing! 


America’s NEW folding-type door 
closure with the cornice that gives it a 
“finished look.” 


FOLDOOR is the answer to space sav- 
ING, to an unheard of FLExrsruty of 
room-arrangements, to new, up-to-the- 
minute BEAUTY. 


FOLDOOR is the best looking door clo- 
sure you ever saw. Folds into beautiful 
pleats into an unbelievably small space, 
can be operated by a child . . . and 
open or closed, retains its beautiful 
pleated lines to add charm to any room, 

Built on a rugged, rust-resistant steel 
frame, FOLDOOR comes in a wide 
choice of beautiful, colored plastic 
fabrics to harmonize with any color 
scheme and is topped off with an 
attractive, formed cornice that gives 
it a “finished look.” 


FOLDOOR is the weat closure for 
CLOSETS, ROOMS, ALCOVES, and can be 
used to excellent advantage as a PAR- 
TITION . . . fits into all homes, modern 
as well as period . . . just the thing for 
stores, schools, offices and institutions. 

Available in stock and MADE TO 
ORDER sizes. Write for descriptive lit- 
erature and specifications. 


Excellent Installing Distributor Territory 
Still Open. Write for Information. 
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@ Wherever you see buildings going up, you 
will see Wheeling products being put to 
good use. 
| Architects and builders know that it pays 
| to back up good design and workmanship 
| with the finest materials available. And 
Wheeling offers them a complete line of 
dependable, high-quality steel building ma- 





Wheeling Curved and 
Straight Point Base Screed 





Wheeling Metal 
Picture Mould 





sS%eos 








leading architects and builders always turn to Wheeling 





terials...each soundly designed on the basis 
of 60 years of research and experience. 


A job done with Wheeling is always a 
job done well. Wheeling products are avail- 
able at 15 convenient warehouse points and 
leading dealers across the country. Write 
today for free descriptive literature or for 
special information. 





Wheeling Scallop Edge 
Corner Bead 


Wheeling Flat Apron 
Corner Bead 





Wheeling Bull 
Nose Bead 


Wheeling Anti-Skid, 
Expanded Metal 





Wheeling Casings 
and Corner Grounds 
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Wheeling Flattened 
Expanded Metal 


Wheeling Ashpit and 
Clean-out Doors 


Wheeling Tri-Rib 
Roof Deck 


Wheeling Coal Doors 








WHEELING 
CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


BUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 








ATLANTA 


BOSTO 
LOUISVILLE . 


MINMEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO 
NEW ORLEANS 


__—_ 


CHICAGO 





COLUMBUS 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 
RICHMOND 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. Louis 


NEW YORK 
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Tor an air conditioning 
system thats... 


“ELECTRICALLY RIGHT" 








MOTORS 
tn 
CONTROL 








We did—for the new system on 
our main floor. Been running 
perfectly since the day it started 
—and not a single penny for 





make @ ble 


tion G-E motors and control to your air- 
conditioning contractor, architect, or 
consulting engineer. A 
General Electric Co., Schenectady $, N. Y. 


to men- 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








LAVATORY-VANITIES have concealed hard- 
ware, plastic laminate sink tops. 


Combining features of a lavatory and dressing 
table, the Olympia Vanities are versatile fixtures 
for bathroom and dressing room. Pedestal com- 
partments conceal unsightly plumbing and con- 
tain shelves for towel and soap storage. Doors 
are equipped with hidden latching devices which 
open at finger pressure and drawers glide on ball 
bearings. Retail prices for the 24 in., 36 in. (sink 
bowl on either right or left side) and 48 in. mod- 
els are $99.50, $125.75 and $151.75. The cabi- 
nets, fabricated in sturdy aluminum, are baked 
with two coats of enamel in white or pastel green, 
coral, blue or yellow. 


Manufacturer: Western Metalcraft Inc., Box 657, 
Olympia, Wash. 


CEILING FIXTURE uses one bulb for two light- 
ing jobs. 


Beaming a glareless spot through a louvered lens 
in the bottom of its bucket, the Lightcaster 
utilizes the light directed up from the same bulb 
by reflecting it from 
a smooth-lined ceiling 
dome, Edward Wormley 
and Gerald Thurston 
collaborated on the fix- 
ture’s design, scaling it 
so that it is adaptable to 
office and showroom as 
well as home use. It is 
finished in grey, red, yel 
low, green or charcoal, 
with polished brass trim. 
Approximate retail prices are $19.50 for the 25 
in. wide fixture with a 9 in. lens, and $19.50 for 
the 17 in. with a 6 in. lens. 


Manufacturer: Lightolier, Inc., 11 E. 36th St., 
New York, N, Y. 





REVOLVING RECEPTACLE keeps instruments 
within finger’s reach. 


A lazy Susan for the © : 
drafting room, the plas- 
tic molded Rototray holds 
numerous working ma- 
terials in its 10 in. circle. 
The receptacle is but- 
tressed with steel plates 
for additional strength. 
It sells for $4.95. 
Manufacturer: Rototray - wal 
Div., Inc., Box 551, Glendale, Calif. 
(Technical Literature page 260) 








10 MILLION POUNDS OF Foop 
HELD AT 10° BELOW ZERO... 





BAKER 
COMPRESSORS 


In the new food freezing plant of Con- 
tinental Freezers, Inc., of Lafayette, 
Indiana, four Baker Compressors main- 
tain a constant temperature of -10°f. 
in the two large freezer rooms. 
rooms have a combined capacity of ten 
million pounds. 

The complete system was laid out and 
installed by a Baker Distributor — an 
excellent example of the service extended 
to architects by Baker’s field organiz- 
tion of experienced refrigerating eng 
Ref that 

rigerating engineers agree 

Baker Compressors can be depended 
upon for uniform quality, performance, 
economical operation, low maintenance. 
The line embraces a wide range of capaci 
ties for freon and ammonia, with 
auxiliary equipment. You can de 
upon a Baker installation — you ci 
rely upon the recommendations of 4 
Baker Distributor. 


The Baker Architects’ and Engineers’ Manual 
is a complete file of information covering 
Baker Equipment for all forms of Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. It con- 
tains data, tables, specification sheets and 
case histories. Please ask for it on your letter- 
head. Address BAKER REFRIGERATION 
CORPORATION, South Windham, Maine. 
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Design for long life 
and economy with 
type M 
| C o © = E 4 T U & & % The installed cost of ANACONDA Type M 


Copper Tube for soil, waste and 
vent piping is no more than that of a 
conventional system. 


for soil, waste and vent lines Copper tube offers the convenience of 
light weight and the great labor-saving 
feature of solder-type fittings. Smaller 
O.D. often saves special carpentry. 


And copper tube and fittings provide 
smooth interiors for unobstructed flow— 
interiors that remain smooth because 
copper can’t rust, discourages clogging. 


These are some of the very good reasons 
why more and more cities are revising 
building codes to permit copper in 

soil, waste and vent applications. 


Whenever you specify ANACONDA Copper 
Tubes, you are giving an owner 

proved durability for no more money, 

in most cases, than ordinary piping. 

The American Brass Company, 

Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 

In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ontario. 






For better plumbing...use 


ANACONDA 


COPPER TUBES 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





FANS. Utility Fans, Bulletin DS-3482. BI Back- mechanically efficient zones of operation for each 
wardly Inclined Fans, Bulletin DS-348 B. FC For- size and type of centrifugal fan. 
ward Curved Fans, Bulletin DS-348 F. The Trane 


Co., La Crosse, Wis., 8 pp., 82 pp., 78 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. HEATING. Modern Methods of Apartment Heating 


and Heating Control. Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
Performance data and complete dimension infor- 


lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 15 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. 
mation contained in these three comprehensive 

























































































publications should be useful to engineers, archi- Heating design and layout for systems that will 
tects and contractors selecting the manufacturer’s maintain stable day and night temperatures in 
fans. In addition to material on standard and apartment buildings, yet provide for individual 
special arrangements, the bulletins explain the tenant thermostat controls, are discussed in this 
' 
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@ PLumBinc CONTRACTOR: 
Charles E. Gawne, (Post Nat. Sec'y of 
Not. Ass'n of Moster Plumbers of the U.S.) 


@ arcuirects: 
McCarthy & Smith 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: 
The schematic drawing outlines part of the 4,000 feet of George W. Hubbard 
pipe installed in the five floors added on top of the Little 
Company of Mary Hospital, Evergreen Park, Illinois. Devel- 
oped from the original plumbing riser diagram, this drawing 
shows 5 of the 6 soil, waste and vent stacks, and 3 of the 5 
downspouts in the S. E. Wing. Corrosion-proof Clow “IPS’’* 
(threaded) Cast Iron Pipe was chosen for this installation 


CLOW “IPS” CAST IRON PIPE CAN 
because it assures a century or more of service. 


The plumbing contractor, Chorles E. Gawne, was forced to 
replace many of the old vent stacks in the original building. 
Of ordinary pipe, these stacks were no longer serviceable 
due to corrosion. Their replacement would not have been 
necessary if Clow “IPS’’* Pipe had been used. 





Clow “IPS”* Cast Iron Pipe is available with plain or 
threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10” sizes in 18’ random on the job, with ordinary 
lengths. Also furnished with integral caulking bell on one end tools of the piping trade. 
(other end plain) in 18’ random lengths, and 4, 6 and 8” sizes. 


*"IPS" is iron pipe size O. D. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


& 
and their Nationa! Cast tron Pipe 
201-299 North Talman Avenue . Chicago 80, Illinois 


Division, Birmingham, Alebeme; 


subsidiaries 









lowe Velve Co., Oskaloosa, lowe. 
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ep 


booklet. Drawings supplement the explanation of _ 


“personalized” apartment heating for yarion 
systems—radiant, radiators, convector basek 
’ { 


radiant and forced or gravity warm air 


AIR CIRCULATION. Chelsea Fan and 


Catalogue. Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc 
Grove St., Irvington, N. J. 22 pp. 8% x 12% in : 


Full engineering information, dimensions, 
formance and prices for all the manufacturer 
industrial and residential fans are covered j 
the catalogue. Many unusual applications of ne 
types of fans are described. Included is infor 
mation on direct drive or belt driven window. 
fans, industrial pressure fans, duct booster fans 


and a full line of automatic counter balanced 
shutters. 3 


WELDING, Neilson Stud Welding in the Construc. ” 
tion Industry. Nelson Stud Welding Div., Morton © 
Gregory Corp., Lorain, Ohio. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in, 


Eleven different construction applications of stud 
welding are shown in this folder, Uses of this 
fastening technique include installation of roof. 
ing, siding, windows, and decorative panels; 
curtainwall construction; insulation, electrical 
equipment and various types of reinforcing for 
concrete applications. 


ALUMINUM. Standard Architectural Specifications 
for Alcoa Aluminum. Aluminum Co. of America, 801 7) 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 12 pp. 8x i1in 
Written to serve as a general guide for archk 9) 
tects, engineers and specification writers, this ” 
booklet presents brief authoritative information 7 
on aluminum for architectural purposes. Choice 7 
of aluminum alloys, product applications, finishes 
and characteristics of wrought and cast alloys 
are some of the topics covered. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Electronics Give You a New 4 
Key to Cleanliness in the Home, Booklet B-51 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 125 Damon St., Hyde | 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 16 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. 





A new model electronic air cleaner for the home 
is described in this booklet. One section shows 
how this residential unit fits into new or existing 
duct work and how it electronically traps ditt, 
dust, soot and pollen particles passing through it 7 
Another chapter explains its operation and points” 
out several advantages. Covering the technical ~ 
side, the last part of the booklet contains #7 
cutaway view, weight and dimensional data, and — 
a brief discussion of the Precipitron principle of 
operation, 


hates eae 





i 
q 





PAINTS. medusa Rubber Base Paint Color Selec: © 
tor. Medusa Products Div., Medusa Portland ~ 
Cement Co., 1000 Midland Blidg., Cleveland, Ohie — 
6 pp. 342 x Bin. 





This folder contains eight color chips of 2e¥ 7 
shades available in the manufacturer's rubber | 
base paint and gives instructions for applying # 
to concrete floors and interior masonry walls. | 
(Continued on page 264) . i 
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The Present 
with a 
Colorful Future 


® 
forma 


MULTIKOLOR /f/ 
PENCIL 





ARCHITECTS find Norma 
indispensable for speeding work 
on blve-prints, plans, sketches, 
Yellow may be substituted 
for any color on request . . . 
Write for new booklet giving 
many professional uses for 


NES =F, 


“NORMA PENCIL CORP., A 
NORMA BUILDING, 

“137 West 14th Street, 

“New York 11, N. Y. 









. Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without charge, your new 
- color booklet showing how Norma Pencils 
svhelp to speed special daily tasks. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





FIREPROOFING, Fireproofing Details for Steel 
Columns. Fireproofing Details for Suspended Ceil- 
ing. Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Building Products 
Div., 18 E. 48 St., New York 17, N. Y. 4 pp. 84% x 
11 in. 


Fireproofing with lightweight Permalite plaster 
instead of the conventional solid concrete not 
only allows use of lighter steel members but is 
said to afford an appreciable saving in erection 
time because stee] members may be fireproofed 
at the same time as the interior finish without 
costly framework, The first folder, on fireproofing 
steel columns with Permalite plaster, gives nec- 
essary specifications for getting ratings of 1, 2, 
3 and 4 hours. The other brochure describes a 
suspended ceiling (beneath noncombustible con- 
struction) which has a 4 hr. fire rating. Both 
publications include detail drawings and com- 
plete specifications. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. A Specialized 


Steel Service for Contractors. Joseph T. Ryerson & 


_ Son, Inc., Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. 8 pp. 8/2 x 


11 in. 


A deeply corrugated bar designed to bond effec- 
tively with concrete is featured in this bulletin. 
Called Hi-Bond, this reversed helical reinforcing 
bar is said to stay in place better than conven- 
tional bars, to make hook anchorage unnecessary 
and to reduce cracking of concrete structures. 
Other products described for the building con- 
tractor include electrically welded wire fabric. 
steel forms for concrete joist construction, steel 
spirals, caisson rings and reinforcing accessories. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS. Undivided Re- 
sponsibility—Key to Lower Construction Costs. The 
Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
Munsey Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 16 pp. 4 x 8! in. 


Individuals or groups contemplating the erection 
of new buildings or the extensive remodeling of 
old ones will find some convincing arguments in 
this booklet for having a single overall construc- 
tion contract. The booklet tells the prospective 
builder-owner that he can reduce costs and bene- 
fit in other ways by putting the complete re- 
sponsibility for a project into the hands of a 
reliable general contractor. 


HARDWARE. Hardware Metals and Finishes. Na- 
tional Contract Hardware Assn., 420 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 52 pp. 8/2 x 11. 


Published as part of the Association’s educational 
program for trade and architectural schools and 
for men in the building profession, this reference 
booklet contains a resume of all metals com- 
monly used in making hardware and descriptions 
of the many finishes applicable to them. Although 
the subject of metallurgy is basically technical, 
the fundamentals are explained in simple terms 
without use of mathematical formulas or chemi- 
cal symbols, A 4 ft. folding chart shows all avail- 
able hardware finishes of 71 leading hardware 
manufacturers. 
(Continued on page 268) 














CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 





for your friends 





and clients in the 
building industry 


What could be more appropriate 
than a subscription to Architectural 
Forum, The Magazine of BUILDING? 


Twelve times a year it brings them... 


. all the significant news of the in- 
dustry—fast 


. priceless ideas for houses, stores, 
schools, hospitals, theatres, offices 
and other buildings. 


-@ reminder of your Christmas 
wishes. Economical, too. 


your first subscription $5.50 
each additional subscription $4.50 


No matter when it expires, if you re- 
new your own subscription now, 
count that as your first subscription! 


Thus, your gifts cost you only $4.50 
each. These prices cover one yeor, 
domestic subscriptions to building 
professionals. 


Pay in January if you wish. But to 
make sure your subscriptions receive 
expert handling before the year end 
rush, please mail your order as soon 
as possible. 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
THE MAGAZINE OF 


Building 


540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 























— | FoR SIGHT UNSEEN 
use MIRROPANE 


a lot can happen 
_in 8 minutes! 
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: "BRIGHT 

SIDE 
IT’S A MIRROR! 

opriate 

ectural 

DING? 

hem... 

the in- 

stores, 

oom Tables and 
Soe ge 

rolled down 
“= from the wall 


in 8 minutes. 


To observers... 
| IT’S A WINDOW! 


cow | | 


4.50 











now, * © ene 
‘iption! | | Children, at work and play, can be watched without their Complete conversion activities room to 


knowing it at the Exceptional Children’s Foundation, Los 


J . e 
$4.50 Angeles. So far as they can tell, those are just mirrors above lunchroom without interrupting schedule 





Pres the counter. But being made of Mirropane*, the transparent Modern thinking in school design dictates multiple 
vilaing mirror, they are clear windows to observers on the other side, use of space. IN-WALL units eliminate the need 
which is dimly lighted. of separate lunchrooms, seat more students in less 
But to This idea, affording sight unseen, is one you can use in space, contribute to better lunch hour discipline. 
many places. ‘ spitals, institutions, store , 
eeu y places. In schools, hospitals, institutions, stores, banks, Aire 85% of all leading school 
os aa offices, entrance doors... wherever you wish to provide a architects specify IN-WALL equipment. 
» eeu means for observing people without their suspecting it— 
Mirropane can be highly useful as well as decorative. Viewed 
from the side having the stronger illumination, it looks like an 4), Schieber Manufacturing Co. 
: : : ming a ae ae : 12738 Burt Roa 
ordinary mirror. From the dimly lit side, it’s transparent. Against-the-wall units Detroit 23, Michigan 
Write for full inf . for existing structures, aanttiiananl 
rite for full information. *® with pockets that pro- Please forward your new catalog 
trude only 7” from 50-A. 
the wall, can be in- Bathe... évc asc cduaee senennenan 
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stalled without build Wiehe nos ckéipwsss sas csp eee 
ing alteration. 
Address » ote. +0 0% we eee 06 0 Bidds eee 
City and State .......ssece6> ; ovr 
se 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR © PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 
UBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS CO. 98105 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, O. 
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All you’ve ever wanted 
in a fine bathroom cabinet 
is in this new Hall-Mack 


HJiw-Gtile5 





HERE Is THE very most in bathroom 
cabinet beauty and convenience... 
two sliding plate glass mirror doors 
which conceal a spacious, double size 
recessed cabinet. 

There’s beauty in the large handsome 
expanse of plate glass mirror (39”x22”) 
completely bound by a wide chrome 
frame ... in the gleaming white baked 
enamel steel cabinet...in the fine 
Hall-Mack workmanship and finish. 

And there’s real convenience in the 
big divided cabinet with more than 
twice the room of an ordinary cabinet 
-+-in the six fully adjustable glass 


‘Hall-Mack accessories ... 





shelves...in the smoothly sliding 
mirror doors which always provide a 
20”x22” mirror for use even when one 
cabinet is opened. 

Wherever you want the ultimate in 
cabinet quality, and the most in beauty 
and practical convenience—install the 
new Hall-Mack Mirro-Glide. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





ESTIMATING. Estimating Guide for Kaiser Aly 
mi. 
num Roofing. Kaiser Aluminum @& Chemicai Sales 


Inc., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif, 4 PP. By, 
* Sax 
11 in. 


The exact number of the sheets and ACCEssories 
needed for roofing and siding may be determined 
quite simply by following the steps outlined jg 
this guide. Diagrams show what Measurements 
are needed for estimating all types of roofs—plain 
gable, hip, L-shaped, T-shaped and gambrel_ 
and for dormers, Also included is a table which 
makes it possible to calculate rafter lengths where 
the actual measurements are unknown or dificult 
to take. 


FLOOR FINISHES, American Fioor Finish Mate. 


rials. American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo 
3, Ohio. 38 pp. 8Ye2 x 11 in. 


Compiled to assist architects in the selection of 
the manufacturer’s floor maintenance materials. 
this looseleaf folder covers every phase of finish. 
ing from the sanding machines used in preparing 
the surface to product specifications. Choosing 
the proper coatings and estimating their coverage 
on various surfaces are simplified by a data chart 
which also gives drying time for 15 sealers, 
cleaners and waxes applied to wood, composition 
and terazzo floors. 


FLOORING. Masterquick Method. The Master 
Builders Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 8 pp. 82 x 11 in. 


An iron asphalt patching material said to pro- 
duce long life repairs and make possible easy, 
fast patching or resurfacing of worn concrete 
floors is announced in this illustrated bulletin. 
According to the manufacturer, this Masterquick 
material, embodying a graded ductile metallic 
aggregate, overcomes the problems of feather 
edges and early breakdown under impact. 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT. How to Have Comfort 
from Moving Air. Torrington Mfg. Co., Box 88, 
Torrington, Conn. 136 pp. 5 x 7 in. 


Fourteen kinds of heating, cooling and ventilat- 
ing equipment embodying the manufacturer's ait 
impellers are presented in this attractive booklet. 
Window fans, floor and attic fans, room air co® 
ditioners and other air moving equipment for 
stores, offices and homes are pictured and de 
scribed. Each of the 14 chapters is prefaced by 
an excellent short article on particular applice 
tions and proper installation of the type of unil 
detailed in the section. 


WIRING. Genera! Purpose Circuit Breakers, Bulle 
tin 3410. Heinemann Electric Co., Trenton 2, N. J 
12 pp. 82 x 11 in. 


Describing fully magnetic non-thermal industrial 
circuit breakers this bulletin gives illustrations, 
charts, diagrams, graphs and cutaway drawings 
of the company’s one, two and three pole break- 
ers. Time overload curves and coil resistance 
curves are included for convenience in selecting 
breakers for specific needs. 
(Continued on page 272) 
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id ventilat- 


‘turer’s air boot elevatoring Passengers can’t help being curious. 








ve booklet. Signaling for an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and-wait routine. 

m air Con It’s an exciting, and somewhat mystifying, experience with the new Otis electronic 

— - touch button. Nothing moves. A mere touch of a finger lights the directional arrow. 

d an 

refaced by , a 

ir applica- What makes it work? The Otis electronic touch button has no moving parts; 

pe of unit no contacts. There’s an electronic tube behind each arrow. A simple touch excites 
the tube and lights it to show that the call has been registered. Then, as a Car arrives, 
the call is canceled; the tube stops conducting and goes dark. Simple —and dramatic! 

<ers, Bulle- 

on The Otis electronic touch button dramatizes another great advance in vertical transportation — 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed Elevatoring. You'll find it in 88 NEW and MODERNIZED 

industrial office buildings, hotels, banks, hospitals and department stores. 

woe Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ole break- 
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MASTER “o-pearr SASH BALANCE 


TORE 
ei no equal 


Sash Balance and 


Weatherstrip im 


Combination 






@ simplicity of installation, 


@ quality of materials o¢ 
workmanship. 


@ economy of time and labor 
in pre-fitting double hung 
windows with sash balances 
and weatherstrip in a 
single unit, 


@ 


eee 4 


© The Master No-Draft Spring sash balance and 

ee 
for pre-fit window assembly. It is simple, re- 

cin ewe seh bbe see 


@ Write today for complete details. 
Give your windows this sales fea- 
ture. We also manufacture the 
world's finest weatherstrip for win- 
dows and doors. 










van 











Ea 


ere 








MASTER METAL STRIP SERVICE, INC. 
1724 No. Kilbourn Ave. ¢ Chicago 39, Illinois 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


<a 








WOOD PRESERVATION. service Records for Wol. 


manized Pressure Treated Lumber, Thirg ove 


American Lumber & Treating Co., Technica Dept, 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, II, 44 pp. 
11 in. 









This illustrated report cites case histories of 
million board feet of Wolman pressures 
wood, The first application of this vermin @ 
rot resistant lumber in the U. S., a 26 year 
dye house, is described as still being in 
service despite severe moisture conditions, 









INDUSTRIAL STEAM TRAPS, Sarco steam 


ups. Sarco Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New Yoru) 
N. Y. 63 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. 63 pp. 50 cents. 










To be efficient steam has to be dry—wh 
is for heating, cooling, evaporation or proce 
If condensation forms and is not removed } 
the steam reaches the point of use, fuel js 
Steam traps, as this booklet points out, the 
have direct bearing on the over-all efficiency, 
building operations. Yet they are usually 
given more than cursory attention, To si 


















their selection and application by the engin 
or contractor, Sarco has assembled this } 





reference information on when and where to 
steam traps or temperature control, what 
to select and how to size and install them, Als 
included are tables and charts on properties s 
saturated steam, velocities for fluid flow throug 
pipes, standard pipe and pipe threads. 





INTERIOR DECORATION, Colorscope. 
Corp., 330 E. 63 St., New York 21, N. Y. 44 x8a 
24 pp. $1. q 








Actual colors of rugs, fabrics, upholstery) 
currently available in stores throughout) 
country form the bases for 24 color schemes) 
tained in this folder. Six solid blocks of ¢ 
representing walls, floor covering, upholstery @ 
accessories appear on each card with an explaml 
tion of the effect of the colors on the rom 
Relationships are planned for large rooms 












for those receiving much daylight) and for s 
(or dark) rooms. Much easier to comp 
than a full-blown color system, the Colorsedj 
provides the architect with a convenient shop 
palette for his client. 














LIGHTING, Guide to Lighting Educational t 
tions. Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave, ; 
York 17, N. ¥. 52 pp. 8 x 11 in. 






Every common school lighting need is dis¢ 
thoroughly in this well illustrated guide. 
plans for each of 34 types of areas pre 
most large schools—from classroom and fi 
to gymnasium and laboratory—are included 
handy index makes it easy to find each pl 
according to the type of space it repre 
Photographs of actual installations appear} 
each plan as well as a sketch of the ma 
turer’s lighting unit used, its catalogue ® 
and data on foot-candle levels recommend® 
the particular area. Architects and educs 
should find the publication a practical referel 

























